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AN  UNSOLVED  HISTORICAL  RIDDLE, 


BY  J.  A.  FROUDE, 

One  day  early  in  the  spring  of  the  He  stood  speechless  for  a  few  nnoments. 
year  1590,  while  Spain  was  still  bleed-  He  then  beckoned  to  the  attendants, 
ing  from  the  destruction  of  the  Great  “  Bid  the  lady  prioress  come  hither," 
Armada,  mass  was  being  sung  in  the  he  said,  "  and  the  sisterhood,  and  this 
church  of  the  Dominican  convent  at  woman’s  sister,  who  is  one  of  them. 
Madrid.  The  candles  were  burning.  Say  I  require  their  presence." 
the  organ  was  pealing,  the  acolytes  were  The  lady  mother  came  fluttering  with 
swinging  the  censers,  and  the  king’s  her  flock  behind  her.  They  gathered 
confessor  was  before  the  altar  in  his  to  the  grating  which  divided  the  chancel 
robes,  when  a  woman,  meanly  dressed,  from  the  convent  precincts, 
rushed  forward  amid  the  fumes  of  the  "  Holy  mother,"  the  confessor  said, 
incense.  Turning  to  the  priest,  she  "  this  lady  here  present  charges  me  on 
said  :  "  Justice  !  I  demand  justice  ;  I  my  soul  and  conscience.  She  calls  on 
demand  that  you  hear  me!  Are  you  God  to  judge  her  cause,  and  she  clamors 
deaf,  that  I  come  so  often  to  you  and  for  redress.  I  do  not  wonder  ;  I  should 
you  will  not  listen  ?  Then  I  appeal  to  wonder  rather  if  she  held  her  peace. 
One  who  will  listen  ;  I  appeal  to  thee  But  what  can  I  do  that  I  have  left  un- 
my  God  who  art  here  present ;  I  call  done  ?  I  have  told  the  king  that  it  is 
on  God  to  be  my  witness  and  my  his  duty  to  dispatch  the  business  of  the 
judge  ;  He  knows  the  wrongs  which  I  lady’s  husband  and  restore  him  to  his 
suffer.  Let  Him  punish  yonder  man  family  ;  what  would  she  have  from  me 
who  is  my  oppressor. "  more?" 

The  confessor  turned  pale  as  death.  "  I  would  have  this  much  more, 
Niw  Sbxiks. — Vol.  XXXVII. ,  No.  6  46 
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senor,”  the  lady  replied.  “  If  the  king  take  our  blood,  and  let  our  souls  de¬ 


will  not  do  what  you  coniniand  him,  re¬ 
fuse  him  absolution  and  withdraw  to 
your  cell.  You  will  be  nearer  heaven 
there,  than  where  you  now  stand.  As 
the  king’s  confessor  you  are  his  judge. 
The  king  is  the  offender  ;  I  am  the  in¬ 
jured  woman  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel. 
The  king  may  wear  the  crown  on  his 
head  ;  but  you  are  higher  than  he.” 

The  confessor  could  not  answer  her. 

The  scene  shifts  to  the  reception-hall 
of  Rodrigo  Vasquez,  the  President  of 
the  High  Court  of  justice.  The  presi¬ 
dent  was  a  grave,  dignified  man,  seventy 
years  old.  Before  him  stood  a  family 
of  children,  the  eldest  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
the  little  ones  holding  her  hands  or 
clinging  to  her  dress. 

The  girl  did  not  seem  daunted  by  the 
presence  in  which  she  stood.  “  Your 
lordship,”  she  said,  ”  has  promised  us 
this,  that,  and  the  other  ;  you  tell  us 
one  day  that  something  shall  be  done 
on  the  morrow,  and  then  the  next,  and 
the  next,  as  if  a  last  ‘  morrow’  there 
would  never  be.  You  have  brought  our 
home  to  desolation.  You  have  deceiv¬ 
ed  a  girl  like  me,  and  you  think  it  a 
grand  victory,  a  glorious  distinction. 
You  thirst,  it  seems,  for  our  blood  ; 
well,  then,  you  shall  have  it.  Old 
men,  it  is  said,  go  again  to  the  breast 
for  milk  to  keep  the  life  in  them.  You 
require  blood,  fresh  from  the  veins  of 
its  owners.  We  had  rather  not  be  swal¬ 
lowed  piecemeal,  so  we  are  come  all  to 
you  together.  You  perhaps  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  linger  over  us,  but  we  cannot  wait 
Let  your  lordship  make  an  end  with  us. 
Here  we  are.” 

Don  Rodrigo  started  out  of  his  chair. 
He  marched  up  the  hall,  and  down,  and 
then  to  the  four  corners.  He  twisted 
his  fingers,  he  crossed  his  arms.  He 
appealed  to  an  old  aunt  and  uncle  who 
had  brought  the  children. 

”  Sefiora,  senor,”  he. said,  ”  I  beseech 
you  make  that  young  woman  hold  her 
peace,  and  say  no  more.” 

The  young  woman  would  not  hold 
her  peace. 

”  Pray  sit  down,  your  lordship,”  she 
said  ;  “  pray  be  calm.  We  are  young  ; 
some  of  us  were  bom,  so  to  say,  but 
yesterday.  But  you  have  made  our 
lives  a  burden  to  us.  Finish  the  work  ; 


part  from  this  miserable  prison.” 

These  two  incidents,  if  the  children’s 
father  wrote  the  truth,  happened  pre¬ 
cisely  as  I  have  described  them,  and  are 
as  literal  facts  as  usually  pass  for  history. 
Perhaps  they  are  not  exaggerated  at  all 
The  priest  in  the  Dominican  convent 
was  Diego  de  Chaves,  spiritual  adviset 
to  Philip  the  Second.  The  woman  be¬ 
fore  the  altar  was  Juana  de  Coello,  wife 
of  Antonio  Perez,  His  Majesty’s  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  confidential  minister. 
The  girl  was  his  daughter  Dona  Gre- 
goria,  and  the  little  ones  were  her 
brothers  and  sister. 

What  strange  cause  could  have 
wrought  a  mother  and  child  into  a  state 
of  passion  so  unnatural  ? 

For  three  centuries  after  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  Philip  the  Second  was  the  evil 
demon  of  Protestant  tradition.  Every 
action  which  could  be  traced  to  him  was 
ascribed  to  the  darkest  motives.  He 
was  like  some  ogre  or  black  enchanter 
sitting  in  his  den  in  the  Escurial,  weav¬ 
ing  plots  for  the  misery  of  mankind,  in 
close  communion  and  correspondence 
with  his  master  the  Antichrist  of  Rome. 
He  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  light 
which  was  rising  over  Europe  ;  he  was 
the  assassin  of  his  subjects  abroad  ;  he 
was  a  tyrant  at  home,  and  even  in  his 
own  household  ;  he  was  believed  uni¬ 
versally  to  have  murdered  his  own  son, 
and  if  not  to  have  murdered  his  wife,  to 
have  driven  her  to  death  with  a  broken 
heart.  The  Inquisition  was  his  favorite 
instrument,  and  his  name  has  been 
handed  down  through  modern  history 
by  the  side  of  the  most  detestable  mon¬ 
sters  who  ever  disgraced  a  throne. 

All  this  violence  of  censure  was  per¬ 
fectly  natural.  Men  engaged  in  a  deadly 
struggle  for  what  they  regard  as  a  sacred 
cause  are  seldom  charitable  to  their  ad¬ 
versaries.  It  was  the  Spanish  power  in¬ 
disputably  which  stemmed  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  which  more  than  once  was  near 
extinguishing  it.  The  conflict  was  des¬ 
perate  and  at  last  savage,  and  deeds 
were  done  which  have  left  a  stain  on  all 
who  were  concerned  in  them. 

But  as  time  has  gone  on,  and  as  it  has 
appeared  that  neither  Lutheranism  nor 
Calvinism  nor  Anglicanism  can  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  final  revelation,  we  have  been  able 
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to  review  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  a  calmer  temper.  For  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church  had  been  guarded  by  the  civil 
power  as  the  most  prpcious  of  human  pos¬ 
sessions.  New  ideas  on  such  subjects, 
shaking  as  they  do  the  foundations  of 
human  society, may  be  legitimately  resist¬ 
ed  on  their  first  appearance  from  better 
motives  than  hatred  of  truth  ;  and  al¬ 
though,  in  a  strife  so  protracted  and  so 
deadly,  evil  passions  dressed  themselves 
in  sacred  colors,  and  crimes  were  com¬ 
mitted  which  we  may  legitimately  assign 
to  the  devil,  yet  it  has  been  recognized 
that,  on  fair  grounds  of  principle,  right- 
thinking  men  might  naturally  have  taken 
opposite  sides,  and  that  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestants  might  have  been  act¬ 
ing  on  conscientious  convictions.  The 
dust  has  settled  a  little,  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  has  cleared  itself,  and 
among  the  consequences  the  cloud  which 
hung  over  Philip  the  Second  has  par¬ 
tially  lifted.  The  countrymen  of  Cer¬ 
vantes  were  not  a  nation  of  mere  bigots  ; 
yet  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  Spanish 
people  went  with  the  king  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  in  defence  of  the  Church,  and  com¬ 
plained  only  when  his  pie  de plomo,  his 
foot  of  lead  that  he  was  so  proud  of, 
would  not  move  fast  enough.  The 
romance  of  Don  Carlos  has  gone  into 
the  air  of  which  it  was  made.  Don 
Carlos  is  known  now  to  have  been  a 
dangerous  lunatic,  whom  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  cage  like  a  wild  animal  ;  the  ex¬ 
act  banner  of  his  death  is  unknown  ; 
but  his  father  acted  throughout  by  the 
advice  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  it 
was  by  their  advice  also  that  so  distress¬ 
ing  a  secret  was  concealed  from  public 
curiosity.  As  we  look  at  Philip  with 
more  impartial  attention,  the  figure 
comes  out  before  us  of  a  painstaking, 
laborious  man,  prejudiced,  narrow¬ 
minded,  superstitious,  with  a  conceit  of 
his  own  abilities  not  uncommon  in 
crowned  heads,  and  frequently  with  less 
justification,  but  conscientious  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  and  not  without  the 
feelings  of  a  gentleman. 

I  purpose  to  reconstruct  on  these  more 
tolerant  lines  the  story  of  the  relations 
between  Philip  the  Second  and  Antonio 
Perez  which  have  so  long  perplexed  his¬ 
torical  inquirers — on  the  surface  a  mere 
palace  intrigue,  but  developing  from  its 


peculiar  features  into  a  nine  days’ 
wonder  throughout  Europe,  and  occa¬ 
sioning,  if  not  causing,  the  overthrow  of 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  Arragon. 

Students  of  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century  must  be  familiar  with  the  name 
of  Gonzalo  Perez.  He  was  State  Secre¬ 
tary  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  his  signa¬ 
ture  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  on 
thousands  of  Charles’s  dispatches  which 
are  now  extant.  When  the  Emperor 
abdicated,  Gonzalo  remained  in  office 
with  Philip,  and  had  been  forty  years  in 
the  public  service  when  he  died. 
Antonio  Perez  passed  as  Gonzalo’s  nat¬ 
ural  son.  He  was  born  in  1542,  and 
was  legitimatized  immediately  by  an  Im¬ 
perial  diploma.  There  were  those  who 
said,  and  spoke  of  it  as  notorious,  that 
Antonio  was  not  Gonzalo’s  son  at  all, 
but  the  son  of  Ruy  Gomez,  Prince  of 
Eboli  and  Duke  of  Pastrana,  Philip’s 
favorite  minister.  Ruy  Gomez,  at  any 
rate,  took  charge  of  him,  removed  him 
from  school,  brought  him  up  in  his  own 
family,  and  introduced  him  into  a  public 
department.  Being  quick  and  brilliant 
he  was  rapidly  promoted  ;  and  when 
Ruy  Gomez  died  in  1567,  he  left 
Antonio,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  chief 
secretary  to  the  Council  of  State  with  a 
salary  of  four  thousand  ducats  a  year,  in 
addition  to  which,  and  as  a  sinecure,  he 
was  Protonotary  of  Sicily  with  two 
thousand  ducats  a  year.  A  rise  so  swift 
implied  extraordinary  private  influence, 
or  extraordinary  personal  qualities  ;  and 
this  was  but  the  beginning  of  his  fort¬ 
unes.  On  losing  Ruy  Gomez,  Philip 
took  Perez  as  his  own  confidential 
secretary  ;  and  along  with  him  another 
youth,  Juan  de  Escovedo,  who  had  also 
been  a  pupil  of  Ruy  Gomez, and  had  been 
brought  up  at  Perez's  side.  The  two 
young  men  had  been,  and  still  con¬ 
tinued,  intimate  personal  friends. 

The  Spanish  administration  was 
divided  into  separate  councils,  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  which  were  each  in  close  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  king,  who  insisted  on 
knowing  all  that  was  going  on.  Besides 
these  there  were  the  secretaries  who  de¬ 
ciphered  dispatches,  who  were  thus  ad¬ 
mitted  into  State  mysteries  and  were 
necessarily  treated  with  confidence. 
But  of  the  whole  aumber  Antonio  Perez 
and  Escovedo  were  nearest  to  the  king, 
and  Perez  the  closer  of  the  two.  He 
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and  he  alone  was  admitted  into  the  inte* 
rior  labyrinths  of  Philip’s  mind. 

He  was  thus  a  person  of  extraordinary 
consequence.  He  was  courted  by  great 
men  in  Church  and  State.  The  Italian 
princes  sent  him  presents  to  advance 
their  interests.  He  was  the  dispenser 
of  royal  favors.  He  treated  dukes  as 
his  equals,  and  the  splendor  in  which 
he  lived  was  envied  and  criticised  ;  but 
his  legitimate  income  was  considerable  ; 
in  all  countries  in  that  age  influential 
statesmen  accepted  homage  in  the  shape 
of  offerings,  and,  considering  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  the  favored  secretary  had,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  abused  them. 

Perez  being  thus  upon  the  stage,  we  in¬ 
troduce  a  more  considerable  figure,  Don 
John  of  Austria,  the  king’s  brother,  il¬ 
legitimate  son  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  An 
illegitimate  prince  is  always  in  a  delicate 
position,  especially  when  his  father  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  brought  him  up  as  a  real 
one.  He  is  of  royal  blood,  but  without 
the  rights  belonging  to  it.  He  is  uncer¬ 
tain  of  his  rank,  and  may  generally  be 
presumed  to  be  discontented.  But 
Philip  had  shown  no  suspicion  of  his 
brother.  He  had  trusted  him,  employ¬ 
ed  him,  refused  him  no  opportunities 
which  he  could  have  desired  had  he 
come  more  regularly  into  the  world. 
Don  John  was  chivalrous,  ardent,  ambi¬ 
tious.  He  had  every  quality  which 
promised  distinction,  if  in  his  youth  he 
had  been  wisely  guided.  Ruy  Gomez 
had  furnished  him  with  a  secretary,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  prudence  itself,  Juan  de 
Soto,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  War 
Office.  Thus  accompanied  when  the 
Moors  broke  into  ,  insurrection,  Don 
John  was  sent  to  Grenada  to  reduce 
them.  He  did  his  work  well  ;  he 
became  a  popular  favorite,  and  went 
next  to  command  the  allied  Catholic 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  De  Soto 
only  had  given  imperfect  satisfaction. 
Don  John  had  high-flying  views  for  him¬ 
self,  and  De  Soto,  it  was  feared,  had 
not  sufficiently  discouraged  them. 
Perez  and  Escovedo  were  instructed  to 
give  him  an  admonition,  which  they  did, 
and  with  this  friendly  warning  Don  John 
and  his  secretary  went  their  way  into 
Italy.  The  battle  of  Lepanto  followed, 
and  the  young  irregular  Spanish  prince 
blazed  out  into  a  hero  of  romance. 
Philip  was  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church, 


and  of  the  Pope  in  his  spiritual  capac¬ 
ity  ;  but  he  was  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  with  interests  in  the  Peninsula 
not  always  identical  with  the  interests 
of  the  court  of  Rome.  Pius  the  Fifth, 
who  had  just  then  absolved  England 
from  its  allegiance  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  believed  it  his  mission  to  sweep 
away  heresy,  found  in  Don  John  a  child 
still  nearer  to  his  heart.  Don  John  was 
to  be  the  Church’s  knight,  the  chosen 
soldier  of  the  Lord,  and  immediately 
after  Lepanto  Pius  had  formed  views 
for  constituting  him  an  independent 
sovereign.  Tunis  was  to  be  the  first 
scene  of  his  greatness.  The  Emjjeror 
Charles  had  won  immortal  glory  in  his 
African  campaign.  De  Soto  had  stud¬ 
ied  history  and  dreamed  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  reviving  the  Carthaginian 
empire.  Don  John,  set  on  by  the 
Pope,  re-fortified  the  Goleta,  and  trans¬ 
ported  on  his  own  authority,  out  of 
Italy,  the  best  part  of  the  Spanish 
troops  there,  while  the  Papal  Nuncio  at 
Madrid  requested  Philip  in  Pope  Pius’s 
name  to  allow  his  brother  to  take  the 
title  of  King  of  Tunis.  The  Spanish 
council  knew  better  than  his  Holiness 
the  value  of  the  Emperor’s  African  con¬ 
quests.  They  had  been  a  drain  upon 
the  treasury  and  the  grave  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  their  bravest  men.  They  sent 
orders  that  the  fortresses  should  be  de¬ 
molished  and  the  troops  withdrawn,  but 
the  order  came  too  late.  The  Goleta 
was  assaulted  by  the  Turks  in  over¬ 
whelming  numbers,  and  the  garrtson 
was  cut  off  to  a  man.  Philip  had  good 
reason  to  be  displeased.  The  indepen¬ 
dent  action  of  a  commander  cannot 
expect  to  be  regarded,  when  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  with  especial  leniency,  nor  were 
matters  mended  by  the  signs  which  his 
brother  was  manifesting  of  a  restless 
ambition.  He  replied  politely  to  the 
Pope,  however,  that  the  establishment 
of  a  kingdom  in  Tunis  was  not  at  the 
time  expedient.  He  found  no  fault 
with  Don  John,  but  laid  the  blame  on 
bad  advisers.  He  gently  removed  De 
Soto,  leaving  him  as  commissary-general 
of  the  army  ;  and  secretary  Escovedo, 
who  had  been  especially  eloquent  in  the 
cabinet  on  De  Soto’s  rashness,  was  sent 
to  take  his  place  as  a  safer  companion 
to  the  prince. 

Philip,  however,  was  again  unfortu- 
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nate.  The  mischance  at  the  Goleta  had 
not  been  sufficient  to  dim  the  glories  of 
T.epanto,  or  cool  the  hopes  which  so 
brilliant  a  victory  had  inspired.  Don 
John  was  still  persuaded  that  there  were 
great  things  in  store  for  him.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  had  an  especial  power  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  heads  of  the  secretaries,  and 
Escovedo  himself  was  soon  embarked 
with  him  in  a  yet  wilder  scheme,  to 
which  the  Pope  and  the  Fates  were 
beckoning  the  way. 

After  struggling  for  ten  years  with  his 
revolted  subjects  in  the  I^w  Countries, 
experience  was  beginning  to  teach  Philip 
that  it  might  be  expedient  to  try  milder 
ways  with  them.  The  Duke  of  Alva 
with  his  blood  and  iron  had  succeeded 
only  in  enlisting  the  whole  of  the 
seventeen  provinces  in  a  common  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  if  the  war  continued,  the  not 
unlikely  end  of  it  would  be  that  Spain 
would  finally  lose  them  all.  Holland 
and  Zealand  might  become  English, 
Belgium  be  absorbed  into  France,  and 
the  rest  drift  away  into  Germany. 
Bitter  Catholic  as  he  was,  Philip  had 
some  nualities  of  a  statesman.  He  had 
determined  on  an  effort  to  make  up  the 
quarrel.  The  provinces  were  to  be  left 
with  their  constitutional  rights,  securi¬ 
ties  being  given  for  the  safety  of  relig¬ 
ion.  The  Spanish  army  was  to  be  with¬ 
drawn,  and  by  abandoning  attempts  at 
coercion  he  hoped  that  it  might  not,  be 
too  late  to  recover  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

To  carry  out  this  purpose  he  had 
pitched  upon  his  brother  Don  John. 
The  Emperor’s  memory  was  still 
honored  in  the  Low  Countries.  Charles 
had  always  been  more  a  Fleming  than  a 
Spaniard.  Don  John,  with  his  high 
rank  and  chivalrous  reputation,  was 
likely  to  be  welcome  there,  or  at  least 
more  welcome  than  any  other  person 
who  could  be  selected  ;  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  thrown  in  his  way,  if  he  could 
use  it,  of  winning  laurels  for  himself 
more  enduring  than  those  which  grow 
on  battle-fields. 

The  opportunity,  however,  was  one 
which  a  wise  man  only  could  appreciate. 
Young  soldiers,  especially  soldiers  who 
have  been  distinguished  in  arms,  are 
seldom  in  love  with  constitutions  ;  and 
to  be  governor  at  Brussels,  with  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  successful  rebels  to  tie  his  hands. 


was  a  situation  which  would  have  had 
no  attraction  for  the  victor  of  Lepanto, 
had  there  not  been  attached  to  it  a  more 
interesting  possibility,  the  empresa  de 
Ingleterra,  the  invasion  and  conquest 
of  England.  Philip  himself  had  for  a 
few  years  been  called  king  of  England. 
His  name  remains  in  our  Statute  Book. 
It  was  asserted  by  the  Jesuits,  it  was 
believed  by  nine  tenths  of  the  orthodox 
world,  that  the  English  Catholics,  who 
were  •  two  thirds  of  the  nation,  were 
waiting  only  for  the  help  of  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  Spaniards  to  hurl  from  the  throne 
the  excommunicated  usurper.  The 
Queen  of  Scots,  the  lady  of  romance, 
was  lying  a  prisoner  in  Sheffield  Castle. 
To  carry  over  the  army  when  it  left  the 
Netherlands,  to  land  in  Yorkshire,  to 
deliver  the  enchanted  princess,  and 
reign  at  her  side  with  the  Pope’s  bless¬ 
ing  over  an  England  restored  to  faith 
— this  was  a  glorious  enterprise,  fit  to 
fire  the  blood  of  a  Christian  knight  who 
was  also  the  countryman  of  Don 
Quixote. 

Don  John  was  still  in  Italy  when  the 
offer  of  the  appointment  was  made.  If 
it  was  accepted,  the  king’s  order  to  him 
w'as  to  proceed  with  his  secretary 
directly  to  Brussels,  without  returning 
to  Spain.  Not  the  pacification  of 
Flanders,  but  the  empresa  de  Ingleterra 
was  the  thought  which  rushed  into  the 
minds  of  Don  John  and  Escovedo. 
Instead  of  setting  out  as  they  were  en¬ 
joined,  they  went  to  Rome  to  consult 
Pope  Pius’s  successor,  to  ask  for  his 
sanction,  to  ask  for  men,  to  ask  for  the 
title  which  had  been  borne  by  his 
brother,  and  all  this  without  so  much 
as  going  through  the  form  of  consult¬ 
ing  his  brother  on  the  subject. 

The  Pope  was  of  course  delighted. 
If  the  attempt  was  made,  God  would 
not  allow  it  to  fail.  The  Jesuits  had 
all  along  insisted  that  Philip’s  dilatori¬ 
ness  had  alone  allowed  heresy  to  take 
root  in  England.  Philip  himself,  who 
knew  something  of  the  country,  was 
under  no  such  illusion.  Five  years 
before  he  had  consented  unwillingly  to 
the  Ridolfi  conspiracy.  Elizabeth  was 
then  to  have  been  assassinated  ;  Spanish 
troops  were  to  have  landed,  and  the 
Queen  of  Scots  was  to  have  had  the 
crown.  It  had  ended  in  the  execution 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  near  escape 
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from  execution  of  Mary  Stuart,  a  plague 
of  pirates  and  privateers  on  the  shores 
of  Spanish  America,  and  increased 
severities  against  the  English  Catholics. 
Of  the  Queen  of  Scots  Philip  had  the 
very  worst  opinion.  To  strike  a  blow 
at  that  moment  at  Elizabeth  could  not 
fail  to  re-exasperate  the  Low  Countries. 
English  soldiers  would  land  in  Holland, 
English  corsairs  would  swarm  in  the 
Atlantic  and  seize  his  treasure  ships. 

None  of  these  considerations  occurred 
to  Don  John  or  his  fiery  adviser, 
Escovedo  was  even  hotter  than  his 
master,  and  audacious  even  to  insolence. 
From  Rome,  in  spite  of  his  orders,  he 
went  to  Madrid  ;  and  Don  John  soon 
after  followed  him  thither,  leaving  their 
purposes  to  reach  Philip  indirectly  from 
another  quarter.  This  was  in  the 
summer  of  1576,  and  we  now  approach 
the  critical  part  of  the  story.  Shortly 
after  Escovedo  arrived  at  the  court,  the 
Nuncio  sent  one  morning  for  Antonio 
Perez  and  inquired  who  a  certain 
Escoda  was.  He  had  been  all  night,  he 
said,  deciphering  a  dispatch  from  his 
Holiness.  It  referred  to  the  “  enter¬ 
prise  of  Pmgland”  which  was  to  be 
undertaken,  if  the  king  would  allow  it, 
by  Don  John.  Escoda  would  inform 
him  of  the  particulars. 

“  Escoda”  could  be  no  one  but 
Escovedo.  Perez  carried  his  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  king,  who  was  naturally  ex¬ 
tremely  displeased  ;  the  more  so  perhaps 
that  Don  John’s  popularity,  and  the 
general  favor  with  which  Spanish  senti¬ 
ment  was  likely  to  take  up  the  advent¬ 
ure,  obliged  him  to  keep  his  displeasure 
to  himself.  Escovedo  evidently  thought 
himself  secure.  He  addressed  Philip  in 
so  rude  a  letter  that  Philip  complained 
of  it  to  Perez.  ”  If  he  had  spoken  to 
me  as  he  has  written,”  the  king  said, 
”  I  believe  I  could  not  have  contained 
myself.”  Words  still  more  rash  had 
fallen  from  Escovedo’s  lips.  "  Don 
John,  when  master  of  England,  was 
afterward  to  take  charge  of  Spain.” 

Philip,  like  most  small-minded  men, 
shrank  from  meeting  difficulties  openly. 
He  took  no  notice  of  Escovedo’s  imper¬ 
tinence,  and  he  was  afraid  or  unwilling 
to  quarrel  with  his  brother.  He  allowed 
the  Nuncio  to  give  him  the  Pope’s  mes¬ 
sage,  and  put  him  off  with  a  vague 
answer.  Don  John  ventured  on  ground 


still  more  delicate  by  asking  for  the 
“chair  and  canopy,”  the  insignia  of  a 
legitimate  prince  of  the  blood  royal. 
Even  this  Philip  did  not  refuse.  He  re¬ 
quired  only  that  Don  John  should  re¬ 
pair  at  once  to  his  government,  compose 
the  provinces,  and  withdraw  the  army. 
When  this  was  done  it  would  be  time 
to  think  of  “  English  enterprises”  and 
chairs  and  canopies. 

Don  John  went,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
all  was  smooth  again.  Escovedo  was 
left  at  Madrid  professedly  to  complete 
some  defective  arrangements  for  his 
master.  Perhaps  Philip  was  uncertain 
whether  he  would  trust  so  doubtful  an 
adviser  at  his  brother’s  side  any  more. 

I  am  not  writing  the  history  of  the 
wars  in  the  Netherlands  ;  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  any  hopes  which  had  been 
built  on  the  popularity  of  Don  John 
were  disappointed.  The  Estates  refused 
to  admit  him  as  governor  while  the  Span¬ 
ish  troops  were  in  the  fortresses  ;  the 
troops  were  sullen,  and  would  not  move 
till  they  were  paid  their  wages.  Don 
John  wished  to  remove  them  by  sea, 
meaning,  when  they  were  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  to  fly  at  England  permitted  or  un¬ 
permitted  ;  but  Elizabeth  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  their  eyes  open. 
The  Estates  insisted  that  the  army 
should  retire  by  land,  and  declined  to 
advance  a  dollar  till  they  were  on  the 
march.  Don  John,  being  without  a 
friend  whom  he  could  trust,  begged 
that  Escovedo  might  rejoin  him  ;  and 
Escovedo,  not  without  emphatic  warn¬ 
ings  and  reiterated  instructions,  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  go.  The  demands  of  the 
Estates  were  to  be  complied  with  to  the 
letter.  The  army,  at  whatever  sacrifice 
of  bolder  purposes,  was  to  retire  as  the 
Estates  desired.  Philip  required  peace 
and  was  prepared  for  the  price  that  was 
to  be  paid  for  it.  The  humiliation  wa.s 
too  deep  for  Don  John.  For  the 
knight-errant  of  the  Church  to  retreat 
before  a  burgher  council  was  ignominy. 
Something,  he  knew  not  what,  must  be 
done  to  repair  it,  and  his  thoughts  went 
everywhere  except  where  they  ought  to 
have  been.  Escovedo  had  no  sooner 
arrived  than  a  secret  correspondence 
began  again  with  the  Pope.  The  relig¬ 
ious  war  was  raging  in  France.  Don 
John  might  join  the  Duke  of  Guise  and 
the  Catholic  League,  and  they  might 
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manage  England  between  them.  Then 
again  he  thought  how  he  might  satisfy 
his  ambition  at  home-  On  the  3d  of 
February  1577  Escovedo  wrote  to  Perez 
to  revive  the  request  for  the  chair  and 
canopy.  It  would  give  Don  John  a  seat 
in  the  Council  of  State.  He  and  Perez 
and  their  friends  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  and  the  Marquis  de  los  Velez 
could  rule  the  country  as  they  pleased, 
relieving  his  brother  of  the  cares  of 
government.  On  reflection  he  perhaps 
remembered  that  Philip  might  not  be  so 
anxious  to  be  relieved  ;  four  days  after 
the  purpose  was  changed  ;  Don  John 
was  to  take  his  army  into  France  as  an 
adventurer,  and  help  the  Duke  of  Guise 
to  destroy  the  Huguenots.  Victorious 
there,  he  could  hold  the  Estates  in 
check,  the  shame  of  the  retreat  would 
be  covered,  and  the  “  great  design”  on 
England  could  go  forward.  Royal 
princes  are  excused  their  follies  at  the 
expense  of  their  servants.  These  fever¬ 
ish  dreams  were  set  down  at  the  Escu- 
rial  to  Escovedo’s  account,  and  probably 
with  excellent  reason. 

Meanwhile,  Philip’s  orders  were  being 
obeyed.  He  had  agreed  to  all  which 
the  Estates  demanded.  On  the  12th  of 
February  the  arrangement  known  as  the 
“  Perpetual  Edict”  was  provisionally 
accepted,  and  was  forwarded  to  Madrid 
for  ratifleation.  Don  John  was  dis¬ 
tracted.  He  believed  that  he  might 
write  to  Perez  confidentially  ;  for  Perez, 
by  Philip’s  order,  had  encouraged  him 
to  suppose  so  ;  and  much  eloquence  has 
been  expended  on  the  assumed  treach¬ 
ery.  But  kings  may  be  judged  too 
harshly  in  such  matters,  when  they  have 
reason  to  fear  that  persons  whom  they 
have  trusted  are  playing  tricks  with 
them.  If  Don  John  was  acting  loyally, 
he  had  nothing  to  fear.  After  the  edict 
was  sent  off,  Don  John  wrote  again  to 
Perez  that  he  must  resign.  Sooner  than 
remain  to  govern  Flanders  on  such  con¬ 
ditions,  he  would  turn  hermit.  If  the 
king  insisted  on  keeping  him  there  he 
would  become  desperate,  fling  up  the 
reins  and  go  home,  though  he  lost  his 
life  for  it.  He  implored  that  he  might 
not  be  driven  to  choose  between  dis¬ 
obedience  and  infamy. 

Perez  showed  Philip  all  these  letters  ; 
and  they  were  considered  in  the  cabinet. 
The  blame  was  laid  on  Escovedo,  who 


was  held  to  have  betrayed  his  trust. 
Don  John  was  informed  kindly,  but 
peremptorily,  that  his  return  at  such  a 
time  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public 
service.  No  one  could  be  so  fit  as  the 
king’s  brother  to  recover  the  loyalty  of 
the  Estates.  The  king  said  that  he 
understood  his  feelings,  and  could  sym¬ 
pathize  with  him  ;  but  he  must  try  to  be 
patient  ;  least  of  all  must  he  rush  off 
into  France  where  the  Government  had 
not  asked  for  his  assistance.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  project  and  his  other  wishes  should 
be  considered  when  the  time  for  them 
was  come  ;  but  his  present  duty  was  to 
reconcile  Flanders,  and  there  he  must 
remain.  Escovedo  had  spoken  of  re¬ 
turning  himself  to  speak  to  the  king. 
Perez  told  him  that  if  he  came  back 
without  permission,  it  would  be  taken 
as  a  serious  offence,  and  was  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

Don  John  acquiesced,  or  seemed  to 
acquiesce.  The  Perpetual  Edict  was  rati¬ 
fied.  The  troops  began  the  evacuation, 
and  on  the  2d  of  May,  Don  John  was 
received  at  Brussels,  and  installed  as 
governor.  Had  he  been  sincere,  the 
storm  would  have  blown  over  ;  but  the 
n:xt  news  which  arrived  about  him  at 
Madrid  was  that  he  had  actually  made  a 
private  treaty  with  the  Court  of  Rome. 
The  Pope  had  promised  him  6000  men 
and  150,000  ducats  for  the  English  ex¬ 
pedition,  while  before  the  Brussels  set¬ 
tlement  had  lasted  a  fortnight  he  was 
again  in  correspondence  with  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  was  threatening  open 
hostilities  against  Holland  and  Zealand, 
which  were  making  difficulties  about 
liberty  of  worship.  The  difficulty  need 
not  have  been  insuperable ;  and  the 
Estates  refused  to  sanction  immediate 
violence.  Don  John  snatched  at  the 
excuse  to  break  with  them  on  his  own 
authority  ;  with  such  regiments  as  had 
not  yet  gone,  he  seized  Namur  ;  and 
Escovedo,  in  spite  of  his  positive  orders, 
rushed  home  after  all,  to  press  Philip  to 
allow  the  army  to  return.  The  war 
should  then  be  carried  on  in  earnest. 
The  Spanish  forces  should  live  in  the 
rebel  provinces  as  in  an  enemy’s  country, 
and  would  lay  it  waste  with  fire  and 
sword. 

Information  more  unwelcome  never 
reached  Philip.  He  longed  for  peace  ; 
he  had  been  acting  in  good  faith  ;  he 
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refused  to  counter-order  the  troops  ;  he 
blamed  the  seizure  of  Namur,  and  ab¬ 
horred  the  very  mention  of  fire  and 
sword.  Still  at  the  eleventh  hour  he 
clung  to  the  hope  of  reconciliation. 
The  Estates  declared  Don  John  a 
public  enemy,  and  invited  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Matthias  to  take  his  place.  Even 
so,  Philip  persevered.  He  sent  a  com¬ 
mission  to  offer  a  complete  amnesty, 
with  the  instant  and  perpetual  removal 
of  the  army.  The  Estates  might  choose 
their  own  governor,  either  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Matthias,  or  the  Archduke  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  or  the  Prince  of  Parma.  But  it 
was  too  late  ;  the  day  for  peace  was 
gone.  Confidence  was  irrecoverably 
lost,  and  the  quarrel  had  to  be  fought 
out  to  the  end.  The  army  went  back 
— there  was  no  help  for  it — with  -the 
Prince  of  Parma  at  its  head  ;  while  it 
was  said  and  believed  that  Don  John 
was  treating  with  the  Duke  of  Guise  for 
an  open  alliance,  without  regard  to  their 
respective  sovereigns — a  very  strange 
and  questionable  performance.  Both 
Guise  and  Philip  were  no  doubt  defend¬ 
ing  the  Catholic  religion.  But  respect 
for  forms  and  secular  interests  were  not 
to  pass  for  nothing.  Spain  and  France 
were  the  rivals  for  Continental  suprem¬ 
acy.  They  had  been  at  war  off  and  on 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and,  if 
the  religious  question  was  settled,  might 
at  any  time  be  at  war  again.  Philip  had 
not  forgotten  that  it  was  a  Duke  of 
Guise  who  had  taken  Metz  from  his 
father  ;  and  for  his  brother  to  take  on 
himself  to  settle  points  of  international 
policy  with  the  subject  of  another  sov¬ 
ereign,  was  something  not  very  far  re¬ 
moved  from  treason. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  scape¬ 
goat  who  was  to  bear  the  blame  for  all 
these  things,  the  unlucky  Escovedo. 
P'lying  home,  as  we  saw  him,  in  the 
teeth  of  a  positive  command,  he  landed 
at  Santander  on  the  21st  of  July.  The 
worst  had  not  yet  happened  ;  for  it  was 
not  till  the  January  following  that  the 
commission  went  with  the  last  overtures 
for  peace,  nor  was  the  treating  with 
Guise  as  yet  more  than  an  unpleasant 
rumor.  But  Philip  was  legitimately  in¬ 
censed  with  Escovedo,  and,  if  we  can 
believe  M.  Mignet,  had  prepared  a 
peculiar  reception  for  him  ;  nay,  was 
expecting  that  Escovedo  was  coming 


with  murderous  intentions  against  him¬ 
self.  Perez  having  informed  the  king 
in  a  note  of  Escovedo’s  approach, 
Philip,  according  to  his  habit,  and  in 
his  well-known  abominable  hand, 
scrawled  on  the  margin,  “  Men  ester  seri, 
prevenir  nos  bien  de  todo  y  dar  nos 
mucha  priessa  a  desparcharle  antes  que 
nos  mat^.”  The  verb  “  despachar  ” 
like  its  English  correspondent  “dis¬ 
patch,”  has  two  meanings,  and  “  matar” 
has  two  meanings.  M.  Mignet  sup¬ 
poses  the  words  to  mean,  “  We  must 
be  quick  and  assassinate  him  l>efore 
he  kills  us.”  He  makes  Philip  sus¬ 
pect  Escovedo  of  intended  treason,  and 
resolve  to  be  beforehand  with  him. 
But  no  one  would  have  thought  of  so  in¬ 
terpreting  the  passage  if  Escovedo  had 
not  in  fact  been  assassinated  at  a  later 
period.  The  natural  translation  would 
be,  “  We  must  dispatch  him  quickly 
(/>.  send  him  about  his  business)  before 
he  worries  us  to  death  and  as 
Escovedo  remained,  for  some  months 
after  his  arrival,  not  only  unmolested, 
but  transacting  business  with  the  king,  I 
cannot  infer,  'with  M.  Mignet,  that 
Philip  had  already  formed  so  sanguinary 
a  purpose  against  him.  Unquestion¬ 
ably,  however,  no  good-will  was  felt 
toward  a  man  who  had  responded  so  ill 
to  the  confidence  which  had  been  placed 
in  him.  If  Philip  could  have  conven¬ 
iently  punished  him  without  irritating  his 
brother,  he  would  gladly  have  read  him 
a  sharp  lesson,  and  the  irritation  was 
likely  to  be  increased  as  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  misdoings  developed 
themselves.  The  especial  uneasiness 
was  on  the  side  of  France.  In  the 
autumn  (1577),  three  months  after 
Escovedo’s  arrival,  Philip  sent  a  new 
ambassador,  there,  Juan  de  Vargas 
Mexia,  to  inquire  particularly  into  what 
was  passing  between  his  brother  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  Mexia  ascertained  that 
the  correspondence  was  real  that  secret 
agents  were  going  to  and  fro  between 
them,  though  to  what  purpose  he  could 
not  tell.  The  suspicious  feature  was 
the  complete  silence  on  the  subject  both 
of  Don  John  and  his  secretary.  Esco¬ 
vedo’s  manners  were  abrupt  and  arbi¬ 
trary'.  In  January  Philip  received  a 
letter  from  him,  which  he  described 
happily  as  Jfscosido,  loose,  unstitched, 
visionary.  He  handed  it  to  Perez,  that 
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he  might  see  how  “  sanguinary”  it 
was. 

Don  John,  at  the  reopening  of  the 
war,  had  begun  with  a  success.  He  had 
defeated  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Gem* 
blours.  He  wrote  passionately  for  re¬ 
inforcements.  The  victory  had  to  be 
followed  up,  and.all  would  be  won.  He 
demanded  money — money  and  Esco- 
vedo.  Philip,  unhappily,  had  won  vic¬ 
tories  before  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
knew  better  what  to  expect  from  them. 
His  own  more  temperate  policy  had  been 
thwarted  and  ruined,  and  it  was  but  too 
natural  that  he  should  hold  his  brother’s 
wild  adviser  as  responsible.  If  he  sent 
him  back,  it  would  be  only  to  throw 
fuel  on  the  fire.  Don  John,  and  the 
Pope,  and  the  Guises  would  set  all 
Europe  in  confusion.  Escovedo  was 
no  fool.  He  could  not  be  kept  waiting 
at  Madrid  with  dilatory  excuses.  To 
imprison  him,  or  bring  him  to  trial, 
might  drive  Don  John  at  once  into  some 
dangerous  course.  It  would  lead  to  in¬ 
vestigations  and  the  publication  of  State 
secrets  which  ought  not  to  be  revealed. 

There  was  a  theory  much  in  favor  at 
the  Spanish  court,  that  criminals  who 
had  forfeited  their  lives,  or  persons 
whose  lives  were  for  any  reason  incon¬ 
sistent  with  public  safety,  might,  when 
the  facts  were  certain,  and  when  an  open 
prosecution  would  be  inconvenient,  be 
removed  privately  by  orders  of  the 
Council  of  State.  So  Don  Carlos  had 
been  disposed  of ;  so  the  P'lemish 
envoys  at  Simancas.  Spain  was  not  the 
only  country  where  in  extreme  cases 
such  proceedings  were  held  permissible. 
Elizabeth  would  have  been  grateful  to 
Sir  Amyas  Paulet  if  he  would  have  re¬ 
lieved  her  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  In 
Italy,  in  P'rance,  in  Scotland,  a  stab 
with  a  dagger  was  an  expedient  adopted 
in  emergencies,  with  no  great  care  to 
ascertain  that  it  wasj  deserved.  Spain 
and  Pmgland  were  rather  in  advance  of 
other  nations  than  behind  them  ;  and  in 
Spain,  heartily  loyal  as  it  was,  the  pub¬ 
lic  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  these 
secret  executions  ought  to  be  continued. 

A  zealous  court  preacher  had  main¬ 
tained,  in  a  sermon  at  which  Philip  was 
present,  that  kings  had  absolute  power 
over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  sub¬ 
jects.  The  Inquisition,  of  all  courts  in 
the  world,  took  up  the  question.  The 
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preacher  was  obliged  to  retract  his 
proposition  in  the  same  pulpit,  and  to 
confess  that  kings  had  no  more  power 
over  their  subjects  than  divine  and 
human  law  allowed  them.  The  old 
view,  however,  held  its  ground  in  spite 
of  the  Holy  Office,  and  was  professed 
in  its  extreme  form  by  no  less  a  person 
than  the  king’s  spiritual  adviser,  the 
same  Diego  de  Chaves  who  was  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  opening  of  our  story. 
Don  Diego’s  opinion  was  this  :  “So 
far  as  I  understand  the  law,”  he  said, 

“  a  secular  prince  who  for  sufficient 
cause  can  take  his  subjects’  lives  from 
them  by  course  of  law  can  also  do  it 
without  course  of  law  when  the  evidence 
of  the  guilt  is  clear.  Form  and  order 
are  not  essentials  in  such  sense  that  they 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  if  the  . 
prince  has  sufficient  reasons  for  proceed¬ 
ing  without  order,  the  vassal  who  by  his 
command  puts  to  death  another  vassal 
is  doing  no  more  than  his  duty.  He  is 
bound  to  assume  the  cause  to  be  ade¬ 
quate.  The  presumption  in  all  cases  is 
that  the  prince  has  reason  for  what  he 
does.” 

This  doctrine  was  still  held  by 
Philip  ;  and  the  difficulty  with  Esco¬ 
vedo  was  precisely  of  the  kind  where  the 
application  of  it  was  convenient.  Esco- 
vedo’s  guilt  might  be  assumed.  He  was 
a  confidential  minister  who  had  disobey¬ 
ed  his  orders,  and  had  caused  a  great 
public  calamity,  involving  the  renewal 
of  a  civil  war.  If  allowed  to  live,  he 
would  still  be  dangerous.  To  bring  him 
to  an  account  openly  would  be  danger¬ 
ous  also.  Philip  directed  Antonio 
Perez  to  consult  the  Marquis  de  los 
Velez.  The  opinion  of  the  marquis  was 
decided,  that  Escovedo  should  be  kill¬ 
ed  ;  yet  that  the  king  must  not  appear 
to  have  directed  his  execution,  lest  Don 
John  should  be  exasperated.  Some 
scheme  should  be  contrived  by  which  it 
could  appear  that  he  had  been  sacrificed 
to  private  revenge.  A  Government 
must  have  been  singularly  helpless  which 
could  have  recourse  to  such  expedients. 
But  so  it  was.  For  the  act  itself  De  los 
Velez  had  so  little  hesitation  that, 
“  with  the  Sacrament  in  his  mouth,” 
he  was  ready  to  assert  the  necessity  of 
it.  The  best  method,  he  thought,  would 
be  to  give  Escovedo  “  something  to  eat” 
from  which  he  should  not  recover. 
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There  was  nothing  in  such  a  proposal 
to  disturb  Philip’s  ignoble  conscientious¬ 
ness.  He  sincerely  believed  that  by 
consenting  he  was  discharging  a  public 
duty,  and  with  no  more  personal  resent¬ 
ment  than  if  he  had  been  signing  a  war¬ 
rant  for  an  ordinary  execution.  It  has 
never  been  suggested  that  Philip  had 
any  private  malice  against  Escovedu,  or 
had  any  motive  beyond  what  was  after¬ 
ward  alleged.  Why  Antonio  Perez 
should  have  encouraged  him,  why  he 
should  himself  have  so  readily  under¬ 
taken  a  treacherous  office,  is  another 
question  on  which  speculation  has  been 
busy.  He  had  been  Escovedo’s  per¬ 
sonal  friend.  They  had  grown  up  as 
boys  together  in  the  family  of  Ruy 
Gomez.  They  had  been  transferred 
together  to  the  king’s  service.  They 
had  never  differed  politically  until  Esco- 
vedo  had  become  Don  John’s  secretary, 
and  they  had  corresjwnded  afterward  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  It  is 
true  that  Perez  had  been  the  strongest 
advocate  for  a  policy  of  peace,  and 
Escovedo  for  war  ;  but  an  antagonism 
of  opinion  scarcely  explains  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  one  Secretary  of  State 
undertook  to  murder  another.  And  it 
has  been  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  Perez  must  have  had  some  private 
motives  of  his  own. 

Before  entering  into  these  dark 
regions  I  will  describe  briefly  what  actu¬ 
ally  happened.  The  "  something  to 
eat”  was  administered  as  De  los  Velez 
recommended.  Perez  took  into  his 
confidence  his  own  master  of  the  house- 
'hold,  Diego  Martinez  :  he  told  him 
that  the  king  and  council  considered 
Escovedo’s  life  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
I)eace  of  Europe,  and  that  he  must  be 
secretly  made  away  with.  To  satisfy 
Martinez’s  scruples  he  showed  him  a 
letter  in  the  king’s  hand.  Enriquez,  a 
page  was  also  admitted  into  the  mys¬ 
tery.  An  apothecary  was  found  far 
away  in  Arragon  who  could  mix  a  po¬ 
tion,  and  Escovedo  was  invited  to 
dinner.  Two  or  three  experiments 
were  tried  with  imperfect  success.  The 
unlucky  wretch  became  very  ill  after 
swallowing  a  dish  of  cream  with  some 
■  white  powder  in  it ;  but  he  had  not 
taken  enough.  He  suspected  foul  play, 
and  afterward  dined  alone  in  his  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  palace.  A  page  in  the 


palace  kitchen  was  bribed  to  put  a  larger 
dose  into  a  plate  which  was  sent  up  to 
him.  Escovedo  discovered  the  poison, 
and  an  innocent  slave  girl  who  had 
dressed  the  dish  was  strangled  in  the 
Plaza  at  Madrid. 

The  fate  of  this  poor  creature,  so  pit¬ 
eous  because  so  utterly  undeserved, 
passed  as  a  mere  incident ;  Perez 
scarcely  gave  a  second  thought  to  it, 
and  the  king’s  conscience  could  not 
descend  to  a  kitchen  wench.  But 
poison,  it  was  clear,  could  not  be  de¬ 
pended  on  ;  and  steel  was  a  surer 
method.  Escovedo’s  habits  were 
watched.  He  was  out  much  after  dark, 
and  returned  late  to  his  apartments. 
Bravoes  were  brought  up  by  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  Diego  Martinez  from  remote 
parts  of  the  Peninsula.  Easter  had 
come,  and  Perez,  to  be  out  of  the  way, 
went  for  the  Holy  Week  to  Alcala  de 
Henares.  On  the  night  of  Easter  Mon¬ 
day,  the  31st  of  March  1578,  Don 
John’s  secretary  was  run  through  the 
body  in  a  public  street,  and  was  killed 
on  the  spot. 

Madrid  was  an  orderly  city,  and  open 
assassinations  were  unusual.  A  person, 
himself  of  so  much  consequence,  and 
the  notorious  favorite  of  a  prince  who 
was  the  idol  of  the  people,  could  not  be 
found  lying  dead  without  a  consider¬ 
able  stir  being  caused  by  it.  The  police 
were  out  like  hornets.  The  gates  were 
guarded,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
pass.  The  hotels  and  lodging-houses 
were  called  on  for  a  list  of  their  guests. 
The  assassins  were  out  of  reach,  for  they 
were  secreted  in  Perez’s  own  house,  and 
no  clew  could  be  found  ;  yet  suspicion 
at  once  and  instinctively  pointed  to 
Perez  as  the  instigator,  and  his  absence 
at  Alcala  was  not  enough  to  clear  him. 
His  wife,  Juana  Coello,  called  to  con¬ 
dole  with  Escovedo’s  widow.  T’he 
widow  had  not  forgotten  the  dinners 
and  the  illness  which  followed,  and  the 
detected  attempts  at  poison.  She  said 
significantly  she  feared  the  blow  had 
been  aimed  by  a  friend’s  hand.  Perez 
hurried  back  to  the  capital,  pretending 
to  be  horrified.  He  saw  Escovedo’s 
son.  He  told  the  alcalde  of  the  court 
that  Escovedo  had  many  enemies  ;  there 
were  rumors  of  a  love-affair  in  Flan¬ 
ders  ;  Escovedo,  he  knew,  had  lately 
received  a  message,  bidding  him  beware 
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of  some  jealous  Fleming.  Perhaps  he 
overacted  his  part.  The  alcalde  and  the 
alcalde’s  son,  Garcia  de  Arce,  cross- 
questioned  him  unpleasantly.  The 
king  was  out  at  the  Escurial,  where,  of 
course,  reports  reached  him  from  the 
magistrates  ;  but  he  was  anxious  for 
particulars.  On  the  3d  of  April,  three 
days  after  the  murder,  Perez  wrote  to 
him,  and  the  letter  survives,  with 
Philip’s  marginal  remarks  upon  it. 
Perez  told  him  what  had  passed  with  the 
alcalde,  and  mentioned  what  he  had  said 
about  the  love-affair.  Philip  noted, 
“  This  was  very  right.”  Garcia  de 
Arce  had  asked  Perez  whether  there  had 
been  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Esco- 
vedo,  implying  that  he  had  heard  some¬ 
thing  to  that  effect  from  Escovedo’s 
wife.  Philip  observed,  “  There  will  be 
danger  from  that  woman.”  "  The 
alcalde,”  Perez  said,  “  had  discovered 
that  strange  things  had  been  going  on 
during  the  winter  in  Escovedo’s  house  ; 
mysterious  visitors,  night  expeditions 
none  knew  where,  and  secret  boxes  of 
papers,  and  keys  of  other  people’s 
houses.”  Philip,  who  evidently  looked 
on  himself  as  a  careful,  well-intentioned 
prince,  who  had  disposed  of  a  public 
enemy  in  a  skilful  manner,  thought  more 
of  Escovedo’s  plots  than  of  awkward 
consequences  from  his  murder.  He 
remarked  that  these  keys  and  visits  had 
a  bad  complexion  ;  the  alcalde  must 
look  more  closely  into  that  matter,  and 
search  it  to  the  bottom.  Perez  was  un¬ 
comfortable  about  his  bravoes,  whom  he 
knew  not  how  to  dispose  of.  He  had 
thought  of  sending  them  away  with 
dispatches  as  Government  couriers  ; 
but  it  seemed  too  dangerous.  He  rec¬ 
ommended  Philip  to  put  the  inquiry  into 
the  alcalde’s  hands  exclusively,  and  for¬ 
bid  any  other  person  to  meddle  with  it. 
Philip  prudently  observed  that  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  investigation  would  pro¬ 
voke  suspicion.  He  would  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  alcalde,  and  would  do 
what  he  could.  The  bravoes  must  be 
kept  for  the  present  where  they  were, 
and  Perez  meanwhile  might  come  out 
to  the  Escurial  to  see  him.  Finally,  to 
quiet  Perez’s  evident  alarm,  he  said  : 
”  If  the  widow  desires  to  speak  with  me, 
I  cannot  refuse  to  see  her  ;  but  do  not 
fear  that  you  will  be  unsupported.  I 
am  with  you,  and  will  not  fail  you  in 


anything  that  may  be  expedient  or  neces¬ 
sary.  Assure  yourself  of  this.  You 
know  it  well.” 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  in  the 
last  extremity,  and  if  Perez’s  life  was 
in  danger,  Philip  intended  honestly  tq 
tell  the  truth. 

Strong,  however,  as  suspicion  was, 
suspicion  was  not  proof ;  and  proof 
against  Perez  there  was  none.  He  had 
been  many  miles  from  Madrid  when  the 
murder  was  committed.  His  servants. 
Diego  Martinez  and  Enriquez,  knew 
that  they  had  been  acting  by  the  king’s 
authority.  They  had  everything  to 
gain  by  keeping  counsel,  and  might  be 
in  serious  danger  if  they  betrayed  their 
secret.  The  bravoes  slipped  away  after 
a  week  or  two,  when  the  vigilance  had 
relaxed.  Each  of  them  had  a  bag  of 
doubloons  with  a  commission  as  alferez 
(ensign  in  the  army,  unattached).  They 
dispersed  to  Italy,  to  Central  Europe, 
to  all  the  winds.  Every  trace  was  thus 
swept  out  which  could  connect  Perez 
with  the  murder.  The  excitement  died 
gradually  away,  and  the  affair  seemed  to 
be  forgotten. 

But  poisoned  wounds  will  not  heal, 
though  they  be  skinned  over.  The  sore 
was  to  break  out  again,  and  the  story  to 
assume  a  form  which  has  given  it  a 
place  among  the  causes  cU'ebres  of  the 
world. 

Brilliant  writers  of  history  are  subject 
to  one  general  temptation — they  desire 
to  give  their  narrative  dramatic  com¬ 
pleteness.  The  drama,  if  it  is  to  have 
flavor,  must  revolve  upon  personal 
motives,  and  history  must  follow  on  the 
same  lines.  Sovereigns  and  statesmen 
who  have  been  charged  with  the  fort¬ 
unes  of  nations,  are  assumed,  where 
their  actions  require  explanation,  to 
have  been  influenced  by  no  other  pas¬ 
sions  than  those  which  govern  private 
individuals  in  their  own  more  limited 
spheres.  When  a  woman’s  name  ap¬ 
pears  as  connected  with  such  high  per¬ 
sons,  the  connection  is  always  assumed 
to  have  been  of  one  peculiar  kind.  To 
ask  for  evidence  or  look  for  other  ex¬ 
planations  is  taken  as  a  sign  of  simplic¬ 
ity  or  of  ignorance  of  human  nature. 

The  legend  now  stereotyped  in  Euro¬ 
pean  tradition  is  that  the  wife  of  Ruy 
Gomez,  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  was  the 
mistress  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  that 
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the  Princess  of  Eboli  preferred  Antonio 
Perez  to  the  king.  Escovedo,  it  is  said, 
discovered  the  intrigue  and  threatened 
to  reveal  it.  Perez,  in  consequence, 
calumniated  Escovedo  to  Philip.  Philip 
allowed  him  to  be  murdered,  but  dis¬ 
covered  afterward  that  he  had  been  the 
dupe  of  a  treacherous  minister  and  a  bad 
woman,  and  regarded  Perez  thenceforth 
with  implacable  hatred. 

Now,  before  going  further,  I  have  to 
observe  that  the  eleven  years  during 
which  Philip  is  assumed  to  have  been 
occupied  with  these  emotions  and  the 
effort  to  give  effect  to  them,  were  the 
busiest  in  the  whole  of  his  long,  labo¬ 
rious  reign.  They  were  the  years  in 
which  he  annexed  Portugal.  They  were 
the  years  of  Parma’s  administration  of 
the  Netherlands.  They  were  the  years 
of  preparation  for  the  Armada.  There 
was  the  civil  war  in  France  to  be 
watched  and  guided.  There  were 
Naples  and  Sicily  to  be  ruled,  and 
the  Turks  to  be  held  in  check  in 
the  Mediterranean.  There  were  the 
ambassadors’  dispatches  from  foreign 
courts.  There  was  a  close,  constant, 
and  elaborate  correspondence  to  be 
maintained  with  the  Pope.  There  were 
the  reports  of  the  Inquisition  to  be 
received  and  studied.  There  were 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Catholic  con¬ 
spiracies  to  be  kept  in  hand.  There 
was  the  great  new  empire  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  Drake  and  Hawkins,  and 
the  English  corsairs.  There  were  the 
various  Councils  of  State  for  the  in¬ 
ternal  administration  at  home,  and  in 
every  one  of  these  departments  Philip 
not  only  interfered  but  exercised  the 
most  unrelaxing  supervision.  Whether 
he  did  his  work  well  or  ill  is  not  to  the 
purpose  ;  mind  and  body  were  inces¬ 
santly  engaged  upon  it.  Minutes  of 
council,  tens  of  thousands  of  ciphered 
dispatches  with  rough  drafts  of  as  many 
ciphered  answers  to  them,  survive  to 
witness  to  the  industry  of  a  sovereign 
who  permitted  nothing  to  be  done  with¬ 
out  his  knowledge  in  all  his  enormous 
dominions.  There  is  scarcely  one  of 
them  which  is  not  annotated  in  his 
hand,  and  often  elaborately  ;  and  stu¬ 
dents  who,  like  myself,  have  toiled 
through  these  mountains  of  documents, 
have  cursed  the  writing,  the  worst  per¬ 
haps  that  ever  was  seen,  but  have  had 


to  confess,  when  the  meaning  was  ar¬ 
rived  at,  that  the  meaning  was  a  real  and 
often  a  wise  one.  The  poor  king  did 
patiently  endeavor  to  understand  the 
subjects  before  him,  and  to  resolve 
upon  them  with  the  best  efforts  of  his 
limited  ability  ;  while  if  the  w-orking 
hours  of  every  day  had  been  doubled, 
and  thus  doubled  had  been  devoted  all 
to  duty,  they  would  still  seem  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  business  which  he  demon¬ 
strably  got  through. 

That  a  mind  so  occupied  should  have 
had  leisure  to  trouble  itself  with  “  jeal¬ 
ousies”  and  “  mistresses,”  or  indeed  to 
give  more  than  a  passing  thought  to  the 
Escovedo  affair  at  all  after  the  public 
dangers  from  him  had  ceased,  is  to  me 
not  easily  conceivable,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  was  no  time  for  it. 
The  king  was  occupied  all  but  exclu¬ 
sively  with  other  matters.  The  murder 
was  an  angry  spot  which  would  not  heal. 
He  had  fallen  into  a  scrape,  and  his 
behavior  was  singular  ;  but  it  can  be 
more  easily  explained  by  clumsy  efforts 
to  extricate  himself  than  by  a  romance 
of  which  nine-tenths  is  conjecture,  and 
the  tenth  remaining  inconsistent  with 
admitted  facts. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  the  Princess 
of  Eboli  was  soon  supposed  to  have 
been  connected  in  some  way  with  Esco- 
vedo’s  assassination.  The  widow  of 
Escovedo  knew  that  high  words  had 
passed  between  her  husband  and 
Antonio  Perez  in  which  the  name  of  the 
princess  had  been  mentioned.  Perez 
had  been  more  successful  in  life  than 
his  companion  officials,  and  had  borne 
himself  in  his  prosperity  with  less 
moderation  than  prudence  would  have 
recommended.  One  of  these,  a  priest 
named  Mattheo  Vasquez,  and  himself 
one  of  Philip’s  secretaries,  disliked 
Perez,  and  was  also  employed  in  some 
lawsuit  against  the  princess.  He  sought 
out  Escovedo’s  family  and  learned 
what  they  had  to  tell.  He  was  busy  all 
the  summer  and  the  winter  following 
pushing  his  inquiries,  and  thought  at 
last  that  he  had  made  a  notable  discov¬ 
ery.  In  December,  nine  months  after 
the  murder,  he  wrote  and  circulated  an 
anonymous  pasquil,  full  of  scandalous 
reflections  on  Perez  and  the  lady,  while 
simultaneously  Escovedo’s  widow  and 
her  son  directly  charged  Perez  with  the 
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crime,  adding  that  it  had  been  commit¬ 
ted  to  gratify  the  Princess  of  Eboli. 
Perez  carried  the  pasquil  to  Philip — a 
daring  act  on  his  part  if  he  knew  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  king’s  successful  rival. 
Philip  again  assured  him,  both  by  word 
and  writing,  that  he  need  not  be  uneasy, 
that  no  harm  should  befall  him  ;  but  he 
knew  his  master  well  ;  he  knew  his  un¬ 
willingness  that  his  own  share  in  the 
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matter  should  be  made  public,  and  he 
observed  that  Philip  seemed  not  dis¬ 
pleased  that  Vasquez  and  the  Escovedos 
should  be  running  on  a  false  scent. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  to  say  a  few 
words  about  this  famous  lady  ;  to  tell 
who  she  was,  and  how  she  came  to  be 
concerned  in  a  matter  which  appeared 
to  be  wholly  political. — Tlu  Nineteenth 
Century. 
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April  in  California  !  What  a  dream 
of  delight  the  words  recall  to  the  for¬ 
tunate  traveller  whose  times  and  seasons 
have  been  so  happily  ordered  as  to  bring 
him  to  the  Granite  State  at  this  favored 
season  ;  for  all  these  Western  States  are 
like  different  worlds,  according  as  we 
see  them  in  the  green  loveliness  of 
their  fresh  spring-time,  or  when  the  long 
summer’s  drought  has  transformed  the 
flowery  pastures  into  broad  plains  of 
yellow  sun-dried  hay  and  withered 
plants,  all  smothered  in  stifling  dust. 

Even  when,  forsaking  the  plains,  the 
traveller  turns  his  steps  to  the  great 
mountain  ranges,  he  only  who  arrives 
in  the  early  spring-time  can  revel  in 
their  full  beauty.  For  him,  the  hills 
are  rainbow-hued  with  countless  blos¬ 
soms,  and  every  streamlet,  fed  by  the 
melting  snows  on  the  upper  ranges, 
becomes  a  rushing  river,  and  every 
waterfall  is  a  vision  of  entrancing  love¬ 
liness. 

The  summer  wanderer  travels  in 
choking,  blinding  dust  clouds.  He 
finds  the  streams  insignificant,  the  aza¬ 
leas  already  on  the  wane,  and  even  the 
largest  waterfalls  mere  ghosts  of  their 
spring  glory,  while  all  the  gleaming 
temporary  falls,  bom  only  of  the  snows, 
have  altogether  disappeared. 

I  had,  therefore,  good  cause  to  deem 
myself  fortunate,  when,  owing  to  pro¬ 
longed  detention  in  the  beautiful  isles  of 
the  South  Pacific,  I  landed  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  Easter  morning,  and  received 
my  first  impressions  of  the  New  World 
from  its  exquisitely  decorated  churches, 
with  their  lavish  display  of  flowers. 
Each  church  in  the  great  city  strove  to 
outdo  its  neighbor  in  its  profusion  of 
roses  and  pure  white  lilies — chiefly  the 
calla  lily,  which  we  call  arum. 


Throughout  California  the  afternoon 
of  Easter  Day  is  the  children’s  floral 
festival,  and  thousands  of  happy  little 
ones  march  in  procession,  with  gay 
banners  and  offerings  of  flowers,  to  take 
part  in  a  joyous  choral  festival,  and  to 
present  their  gift  of  lovely  fragrant 
flowers — perhaps  also  of  money — for 
the  poor  and  suffering. 

After  this  glimpse  of  what  California 
gardens  can  produce,  we  made  various 
expeditions  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
everywhere  the  prominent  object  was 
the  wealth  of  wild  flowers.  We  drove 
for  miles  through  lupine  scrub — hardy, 
perennial  lupines,  indigenous  to  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  able  to  flourish  on  the  driest 
§and.  So  their  growth  has  been  greatly 
encouraged  on  the  desolate  sand  dunes 
on  which  the  great  city  has  sprung  up  ; 
and  these  pioneer  lupines  are  doing  a 
mighty  work  in  reclaiming  thousands  of 
acres  of  the  arid,  shifting  sands.  Each 
bush  bears  countless  spikes  of  blossom, 
pink,  lilac,  white,  blue,  pale  lemon, 
or  orange  color ;  and  besides  these 
shrub  lupines,  all  other  varieties  grow 
abundantly — small  lemon-colored  flow¬ 
ers,  large  succulent  blue  lupines,  and 
all  manner  of  dwarfs. 

Elsewhere  we  pass  by  patches  of  in¬ 
tensely  blue  larkspur,  and  a  scarlet 
flower  called  painted  brush,  and  many 
another  beautiful  wild  flower.  But, 
above  all,  our  eyes  rested  in  wonder  on 
broad  sheets  of  the  most  vivid  orange, 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  green 
pasture  hills.  VV’e  were  told  it  was  the 
California  poppy,  and,  on  nearer  in¬ 
spection,  recognized  the  familiar  esch- 
scholtzia  of  our  own  gardens,  which 
here,  in  its  native  land,  attains  a  luxu 
riance  unrivalled  in  exile. 

But  not  till  we  reached  the  flower- 
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strewn  slopes  of  the  Coast  Range  could 
we  fairly  lay  claim  to  having  some  idea 
of  the  glories  of  this  great  floral  region. 
Here  hills  and  meadows  were  all  alike 
ablaze  with  bright-hued  blossoms,  scarlet 
and  gold,  pink,  white,  and  lemon  color, 
blue  and  purple,  of  every  shade. 
Flames  of  vivid  color  lighted  up  the 
forest  glades,  and  brightened  the  dark¬ 
est  ravines  or  the  greenest  grass  slopes  ; 
scarlet  and  blue  larkspurs,  musk  and 
mimulus,  blue  nemophila  and  scarlet 
I'olumbines,  drawf  sunflowers  and  fritil- 
laria,  heartsease  and  forget-me-not, 
golden  ranunculus  and  dwarf  blue  iris — 
these,  and  a  multitude  of  flowers 
familiar  to  us  in  gardens,  here  over¬ 
spread  the  land  at  their  own  sweet  will. 

In  one  morning’s  ramble  1  collected 
upward  of  a  hundred  different  flowers, 
and  I  was  told  that  in  the  course  of  a 
Californian  spring  and  summer  I  might 
find  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  species  ! 

It  was  a  great  delight  to  me  to  And 
the  jovial  round  face  of  the  familiar  sun¬ 
flower,  beaming  a  cheery  welcome  to 
its  Californian  birthplace  ;  but  we  saw 
only  a  few  blossom*.  I  was  told,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  tracts  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  districts  to  the  south  where,  for 
miles  and  miles,  successive  ridges  gleam 
like  gold,  owing  to  the  myriads  of  these 
gigantic  yellow  daisies,  so  closely  packed 
that  there  is  no  green  to  be  seen,  only 
a  sheet  of  saffron  hue.  The  same  glory 
overspreads  Southern  Colorado,  where 
purple  asters  also  abound,  and  both 
grow  so  freely  that  they  even  spring  up 
from  the  turf  sods  with  which  the  miners 
roof  their  huts,  giving  quite  an  esthetic 
touch  to  the  dingy  camps. 

Beautiful  as  were  the  plains  in  their 
robes  of  flower  embroidered  verdure,  I 
craved  to  reach  the  beautiful  Sierra 
Nevada  ;  and,  hearing  that  the  rapid 
melting  of  the  snows  had  opened  the 
roads  to  the  far-famed  Yo- Semite 
Valley,  I  resolved  to  start  without  delay. 
One  afternoon  on  the  railway,  and  two 
long  days  of  coaching,  brought  us  to 
the  forest  belt. 

The  railway  ran  us  along  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  vast  wheat-field  which  now 
extends  well-nigh  six  hundred  miles 
from  north  to  south.  However  dear  to 
the  farmer,  it  is  not  attractive  to  the 
lover  of  beautiful,  uncultivated  nature, 
and  I  was  glad  to  escape  from  its 


monotony,  and  arrive  at  a  region  of 
gently  undulating  hills,  all  clothed  with 
rich  tall  grass  of  a  peculiar  lovely  light 
green,  ideal  pastures  where  happy  cattle 
were  luxuriating ;  and  here,  too,  the 
beautiful  grass  was  but  a  groundwork 
whereon  were  showered  masses  of  vivid 
crimson  and  purple,  white,  scarlet,  and 
gold. 

Onward  we  toiled,  uphill  and  down, 
winding  round  about  among  the  foot¬ 
hills,  which  in  places  are  densely  clothed 
with  chaparral  (/.<’.  brushwood,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  flowering  shrubs) 
and  elsewhere  arc  grassy  and  park-like, 
adorned  wiih  fine  clumps  of  buck-eye 
and  live-oak — in  other  words,  California 
horse-chestnut  and  ilex.  And,  far  and 
near,  the  grassy  slopes  were  tinged  with 
rainbow  hues  where  the  bright  sunlight 
played  on  banks  of  wild  flowers. 

As  we  reached  the  higher  levels,  we 
found  deep  banks  of  snow  lying  in 
places  ;  but  even  close  by  these  some 
kindly  blossoms  had  contrived  to  ex¬ 
pand,  and  in  the  shelter  of  the  great 
pine  forest  I  found  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  a  plant  altogether  new  to 
me  {Sar codes  sanguinea),  a  strange, 
bright-scarlet  crimson  blossom,  like  a 
very  fleshy  hyacinth.  It  is  called  the 
snow- flower,  because  it  rises  right  out 
of  the  earth  as  soon  as  ever  the  snow 
melts,  after  the  manner  of  our  snow¬ 
drop  ;  but  instead  of  being  enfolded  in 
smooth  green  leaves,  each  crimson  bell 
is  wrapped  in  a  crimson  leaflet,  which 
uncurls  as  it  rises  above  the  earth, 
forming  a  sort  of  hyacinthine  pyramid 
of  blossom  eight  inches  in  height.  It 
has  only  two  or  three  inches  of  thick 
stem,  and  really  suggests  little  tongues 
of  flame  parting  out  of  the  newly  thawed 
earth,  quite  close  to  snowdrifts.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  found  in  any 
other  country,  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  it  elsewhere. 

When  we  reached  the  higher  levels, 
and  caught  sight  of  a  succession  of 
grand  mountain  summits  all  robed  in 
dazzling  white,  we  fully  realized  our 
good  fortune  in  having  arrived  while 
there  was  yet  sufficient  snow  to  let 
us  see  the  Sierra  Nevada  *  in  its  true 
character. 

One  farewell  shower  swept  down  from 


*  Stem  Nnada,  range  of  snow. 
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the  mountains  and  enfolded  us,  while 
we  were  passing  through  a  belt  of  mag¬ 
nificent  old  pines.  The  falling  flakes 
shrouded  the  mountains  in  a  filmy 
gauze-like  veil,  while  the  distant  clumps 
of  dark  pines,  wrapped  in  gray  shadow, 
were  indistinct  and  phantom-like. 
Those  nearer  to  us  loomed  gigantic, 
their  vast  size  exaggerated  by  the  mag¬ 
nifying  mist  and  the  swirling  of  the 
fitful  snow  showers.  Silently,  silently, 
the  soft  feather  like  flakes  fell,  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirring  to  disturb  them, 
as  they  settled  on  every  twig  and  spray 
more  lightly  than  ever  butterfly  rested 
on  a  flower. 

Suddenly,  the  clouds  cleared  off,  re¬ 
vealing  a  heaven  more  intensely  azure 
than  I  have  ever  seen  even  in  the 
tropics  ;  and  then  a  flood  of  golden 
sunlight  was  outpoured  on  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  dazzling  earth,  and  the  glory  of  the 
forest  was  beyond  all  description.  Each 
stately  pine  seemed  transformed  to  a 
pyramid  of  glistening  alabaster  with 
strata  of  malachite,  as  we  caught 
glimpses  of  the  dark-green  undersides 
of  the  graceful,  sweeping  boughs,  weigh¬ 
ed  down  beneath  their  burden  of  myriad 
snowflakes. 

On  every  side  of  us,  in  the  low-lying 
forest  or  the  hanging  wood  that  clothed 
the  steep  mountain  side,  rose  ten  thou¬ 
sand  times  ten  thousand  tall  white  spires 
and  minarets  and  pinnacles,  as  in  some 
idealized  Oriental  city  (but  assuredly  no 
marble  ever  gleamed  so  purely — not 
even  the  dream  like  tombs  of  .Agra). 

On  every  grassy  reed,  each  hazel  twig 
and  manzanita  bush,  the  light  flakes  lay 
in  fairy-like  crystals — even  the  silken 
webs  of  the  busy  spiders  had  caught 
their  share,  and  now  sparkled  like  jewels 
in  the  sunlight.  And  every  great  rock- 
boulder  was  snow-capped,  and  each 
stern,  rugged  crag  was  softened  by  a 
powder-like  dusting,  lighly  sprinkled 
wheresoever  a  crevice  or  a  furrow  gave 
it  a  chance  of  resting,  and  far  above  all 
uprose  the  eternal  hills,  robed  in  spotless 
white,  pure  and  dazzling. 

We  halted  for  a  couple  of  nights  at  a 
comfortable  ranch,  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest, beside  a  picturesque  stream  known 
to  white  men  as  Big  Creek  ;  and  thence 
explored  a  piagnificent  grove  of  glorious 
old  pines,  interspersed  with  majestic 
specimens  of  the  Sequoia  gigantea, 


which  people  in  England  w’ill  persist  In 
calling  Wellingtonia,  the  unmitigated 
and  most  just  annoyance  of  all  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

This  is  such  a  forest  as  can  only  be 
seen  in  California,  beautiful  beyond  all 
words,  with  long  arcades  of  stately 
columns,  brown,  red,  or  yellow,  repre¬ 
senting  pines,  cedars,  and  firs  of  many 
sorts,  each  straight  as  an  arrow,  and 
towering  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet 
in  height,  to  vanish  in  a  crown  of  inter¬ 
lacing  misty  green  foliage.  Such  a 
forest  should  be  the  haunt  of  all  good 
spirits,  as  in  truth  the  Indians  fully 
believe. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  leaving  San 
Francisco,  we  reached  a  mountain 
ridge  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Suddenly  we  caught  our  first  sight  of 
the  Valley,  lying  about  3000  feet  below 
us,  an  abrupt  chasm  in  the  great  rolling 
expanse  of  billowy  granite  ridges,  or  I 
should  rather  describe  it  as  a  vast 
sunken  pit,  with  perpendicular  walls, 
and  carpeted  with  a  level  and  most  ver¬ 
dant  meadow,  through  which  flows  a 
river  gleaming  likexiuicksilver. 

Here  and  there,  a  vertical  cloud  of 
spray  on  the  face  of  the  huge  crags  told 
where  some  snow-fed  stream  from  the 
upper  ranges  had  found  its  way  to  the 
brink  of  the  chasm — a  perpendicular 
fall  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet. 

The  fall  nearest  to  where  we  stood 
was  pointed  out  as  the  Bridal  Veil,  but 
the  Indians  call  it  Pohono.  It  seemed 
a  floating  film  of  finest  mist,  on  which 
played  the  loveliest  rainbow  lights  ;  for 
the  sun  was  already  lowering  behind  us, 
and  the  afternoon  shadows  were  steal¬ 
ing  over  the  Valley,  though  the  light 
shone  clear  and  bright  on  the  cold  white 
granite  crags,  and  on  the  glittering  snow 
peaks  of  the  High  Sierras. 

Each  mighty  precipice,  and  rock 
needle,  and  strange  granite  dome,  was 
pointed  out  to  us  by  name,  as  we  halted 
on  the  summit  of  the  pass  ere  commenc¬ 
ing  the  steep  descent.  The  entrance  to 
the  Valley  is  guarded  by  a  stupendous 
square-cut  mass  of  white  granite,  which 
the  Spanish  settlers  have  dubbed  El 
Capitan.  It  is  a  grand  massive  cliff, 
projecting  so  far  from  the  main  rock  wall 
as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  huge  keep, 
wherein  the  Genii  of  the  Valley  may  have 
braved  the  siege  of  the  Ice  Giants. 
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I  doubt  if  in  the  whole  rock  world 
another  crag  exists  which  can  compare 
with  this.  Just  try  to  realize  its  dimen¬ 
sions.  A  massive  face  of  smooth, 
cream-colored  granite,  half  a  mile  long, 
half  a  mile  wide,, three-fifths  of  a  mile 
high.  Its  actual  height  is  3300  feet. 
Think  of  our  beautiful  Castle  Rock  in 
Edinburgh  with  its  434  feet,  or  Dover 
Castle,  469  feet,  or  even  Arthur’s  Seat, 
822  feet — what  pigmies  they  would  seem 
could  some  wizard  transport  them  to  the 
base  of  this  grand  crag,  on  whose  sur¬ 
face  not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  fern  or 
lichen,  finds  holding  ground,  or  pre¬ 
sumes  to  tinge  the  bare  clean-cut  preci¬ 
pice. 

Imagine  a  crag,  just  the  height  of 
Snowdon,  with  a  lovely  snow  stream 
falling  perpendicular  from  its  summit  to 
its  base,  and  a  second  and  larger  fall  in 
the  deep  gorge,  where  it  joins  the  great 
rock-wall  of  the  Valley.  The  first  is 
nameless,  and  vanishes  with  the  snows  ; 
but  the  second  never  quite  dries  up 
even  in  summer.  The  Indians  call  it 
Luny-oo-too-koo-ya,  to  describe  the 
plaintive  note  of  the  wood-doves  which 
find  shelter  in  the  gorge. 

Descending  to  the  Valley,  we  forded 
the  stream  which  forms  “  The  Bridal 
Veil,”  and  agreed  that  if  Pohono  be  in 
truth,  as  the  Indian  legend  tells,  the 
spirit  of  an  evil  wind,  it  surely  must  be 
a  repentant  and  glorified  spirit,  for  noth¬ 
ing  so  beautiful  could  be  evil.  It  is  a 
sight  to  gladden  the  angels — a  most 
ethereal  fall,  light  as  steam,  swaying 
with  every  breath. 

It  falls  from  an  overhanging  rock,  and 
often  the  current  produced  by  its  own 
rushing  seems  to  pass  beneath  the  rock, 
and  so  checks  the  whole  column,  and 
carries  it  upward  in  a  wreath  of  whitish 
vapor,  blending  with  the  true  clouds. 

When  the  rainbow  plays  upon  it,  it 
too  seems  to  be  wafted  up,  and  floats 
in  a  jewelled  spray,  wherein  sapphires 
and  diamonds  and  opals,  topaz  and 
emeralds,  all  mingle  their  dazzling 
ti'jts.  At  other  times,  it  rushes  down 
in  a  shower  of  fairy-like  rockets,  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  perpendicular  column, 
a  thousand  feet  high,  and  loses  itself  in  a 
cloud  of  mist  among  the  tall  dark  pines 
which  clothe  the  base  of  the  crag. 

A  succession  of  stupendous  rock 
needles  have  been  designated  “  Cathe¬ 


dral  Spires,”  and  one  mighty  obelisk,  a 
thousand  feet  in  height,  towering  from 
a  pedestal  of  two  thousand  feet  more, 
all  of  solid  granite,  is  known  as  The 
Sentinel  keeping  watch  and  ward  over 
the  peaceful  Valley  below,  where  green¬ 
est  pastures  lie,  beside  the  stillest  of 
waters. 

Farther  up  the  Valley,  two  gigantic 
Domes  of  the  whitest  granite  are  built 
up  on  the  foundation  of  the  great  en¬ 
compassing  wall.  One  stands  on  each 
side  of  the  Valley.  The  north  Dome 
is  perfect,  like  the  roof  of  some  vast 
mosque  ;  but  the  south  or  Half  Dome 
is  an  extraordinary  freak  of  nature  very 
puzzling  to  geologists,  as  literally  half 
of  this  enormous  mass  of  granite  has 
disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  save  a  sheer  precipitous  rock 
face,  considerably  over  four  thousand 
feet  in  height,  from  which  the  corre¬ 
sponding  half  has  evidently  broken  off 
and  slipped  down  into  some  fearful 
chasm,  which  apparently  it  has  been 
the  means  of  filling  up. 

Above  the  Domes,  and  closing  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  Valley,  is  a  beautiful 
snowy  mountain,  called  Cloud’s  Rest, 
which,  seen  from  afar,  is  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  point  of  all  the  mountains. 
But  the  chief  interest  within  the  Valley 
centres  in  the  glorious  falls  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  and  which  burst  sud¬ 
denly  upon  our  amazed  vision  when  we 
reached  the  base  of  the  Sentinel  Rock. 
They  are  so  indescribably  lovely  that  I 
altogether  despair  of  conveying  any 
notion  of  them  in  words. 

No  wonder  the  Indians  reverence  the 
beautiful  Yo-Semit6  Falls.  Even  the 
white  settlers  in  the  Valley  cannot 
resist  their  influence,  but  speak  of  them 
with  an  admiration  that  amounts  to 
love.  Some  spend  the  winter  in  the 
Valley,  and  they  told  me  that  if  I  could 
see  the  Falls  in  their  winter  robes,  all 
fringed  with  icicles,  I  should  gain  a 
glimpse  of  fairyland. 

At  the  base  of  the  great  fall  the  fairies 
build  a  real  ice  palace,  sometimes  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  high.  It  is  formed 
by  the  ever-falling,  freezing  spray,  and 
the  bright  sun  gleams  on  this  glittering 
palace  of  crystal,  and  the  falling  water 
striking  upon  it  shoots  oil  in  showers, 
like  myriad  opals  and  diamonds. 

But  when  first  I  beheld  them,  on  a 
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bright  May  morning,  not  an  icicle  re¬ 
mained,  and  the  Falls  were  in  their 
glory.  I  had  never  dreamt  of  anything 
so  lovely.  1  confess  that  I  am  not  a 
keen  lover  of  water-falls  in  general,  and 
am  often  inclined  to  vote  them  a  bore, 
when  enthusiastic  people  insist  on  leav¬ 
ing  the  blessed  sunshine  to  go  ever  so 
far  down  a  dank,  damp  ravine,  to  see 
some  foolish  driblet. 

But  here  we  stand  in  the  glorious  sun¬ 
light,  among  pine  trees  a  couple  of 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  they  are 
pigrpies,  like  ourselves,  in  presence  of 
even  the  lowest  step  of  the  stately  fall 
which  leaps  and  dashes  from  so  vast  a 
height  that  it  loses  all  semblance  of 
water. 

It  is  a  splendid  bouquet  of  glistening 
rockets,  which,  instead  of  rushing 
heavenward,  shoot  down  as  if  from  the 
blue  canopy  which  seems  to  touch  the 
brink,  2700  feet  above  us. 

Like  myriad  falling  stars  they  flash, 
each  keeping  its  separate  course  for 
several  hundred  feet,  till  at  length  it 
blends  with  ten  thousand  more  in  the 
grand  avalanche  of  frothy,  fleecy  foam, 
which  forever  and  forever  falls,  boiling 
and  raging  like  a  whirlpool,  among  the 
huge  black  boulders  in  the  deep  cal¬ 
dron  below,  and  throwing  back  clouds 
of  mist  and  vapor. 

The  most  exquisite  moment  occurs 
when  you  reach  some  spot  where  the 
sun's  rays,  streaming  past  you,  transform 
the  light  vapor  into  brilliant  rainbow 
prisms,  which  gird  the  fall  with  vivid 
iris  bars.  As  the  water-rockets  flash 
through  these  radiant  belts,  they  seem 
to  carry  the  color  onward  as  they  fall  ; 
and  sometimes  it  wavers  and  trembles  in 
the  breeze,  so  that  the  rainbow  knows 
not  where  to  rest,  but  forms  a  moving 
column  of  radiant  tricolor. 

So  large  a  body  of  water  rushing 
through  the  air  naturally  produces  a 
strong  current,  which,  passing  between 
the  face  of  the  rock  and  the  fall,  carries 
the  latter  well  forward,  so  that  it 
becomes  the  sport  of  every  breeze  that 
dances  through  the  Valley  ;  hence  this 
great  column  is  forever  vibrating  from 
side  to  side,  and  often  forms  a  semicir¬ 
cular  curve. 

The  width  of  the  stream  at  the 
summit  is  about  twenty  to  thirty  feet, 
but  at  the  base  of  the  Upper  Fall  it  has 
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expanded  to  a  width  of  fully  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  ;  and,  as  the  wind  carries  it  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  it  plays  over  a 
space  of  about  a  thousand  feet  in  width, 
of  a  precipitous  rock-face,  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  depth,  ^hat  is  the  height 
of  the  Upper  Fall. 

As  seen  from  below,  the  VO-Semite, 
though  divided  into  three  distinct  falls, 
is  apparently  all  on  one  plane.  It  is 
only  when  you  reach  some  point  from 
which  you  see  it  sideways,  that  you  real¬ 
ize  that  the  (ireat  Upper  Fall  lies  fully 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  back  than 
the  Middle  and  Lower  Falls,  and  that 
it  rushes  down  this  space  in  boiling 
cascades  till  it  reaches  a  perpendicular 
rock,  over  which  it  leaps  about  600  feet, 
and  then  gives  a  third  and  Anal  plunge 
of  about  500,  making  up  a  total  of  little 
under  2700. 

Now,  if  you  can  realize  that  the 
height  of  Niagara  is  162  feet,  you  will 
perceive  that  if  some  potent  magician 
could  bring  it  into  the  Valley,  it  would 
be  effectually  concealed  by  trees  of  fully 
its  own  height,  many  far  overtopping  it. 

Niagara  of  course  makes  up  in  width 
what  she  lacks  in  height.  The  Horse¬ 
shoe  or  Canadian  Falls  is  about  150 
feet.  The  width  is  2100  feet.  The 
American  Fall  is  about  160  feet  in 
height,  and  1100  in  width.  The  total 
width,  inclusive  of  Goat  Island,  is  4200 
feet. 

Niagara  not  only  owes  nothing  to  its 
accessories,  but  actually  benefits  by  the 
total  absence  of  any  scenery.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  very  uninter¬ 
esting  level  country  around  it  to  distract 
the  attention  from  the  marvellous  beauty 
of  the  majestic  falls — from  the  inde¬ 
scribable  loveliness  of  that  heavy,  wav¬ 
ing  curtain  of  emerald-green  water,  and 
the  ethereal  clouds  of  misty  foam  on 
which  the  rainbows  never  cease  to  play, 
whether  in  sunshine  or  moonlight. 

Niagara  is  the  type  of  force  and  irre¬ 
sistible  might.  Yo-Semite  is  the  em¬ 
blem  of  purity  and  elegance. 

I  deemed  myself  fortunate  in  finding 
quarters  in  the  cosey  little  group  of  neat 
wooden  bungalows  which  form  the  cot¬ 
tage-hotel  known  as  Barnard’s,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  pleasantly  situated  house 
in  the  Valley,  and  especially  in  securing 
a  room  commanding  a  perfect  view  ot 
the  Falls.  Indeed,  I  found  my  outlook 
47 
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so  entrancing  that  it  was  three  months 
ere  I  succeeded  in  tearing  myself 
away  ;  and,  truth  to  say,  another  month 
was  embittered  by  vain  regrets  that  I 
had  done  so.  , 

From  my  window  I  looked  right 
down  into  the  clear,  peaceful  river 
Merced,  gliding  onward  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly  through  thickets  of  most  fra¬ 
grant  wild  yellow  azaleas,  while  an  up¬ 
ward  glance  through  a  frame  of  dark 
pines  and  tremulous  poplars  (the  Balm 
of  Gilead)  revealed  the  exquisite  Falls, 
whose  waters  join  the  Merced  a  Ihtle 
farther  down  the  Valley.  So  that  at 
all  times  and  seasons  I  could  watch  this 
most  fascinating  of  shaggy  “  Grizzly 
Bears”  (for  such  is  the  meaning  of  its 
name) — the  ghost  of  a  bear  surely,  for 
it  is  often  an  efhereal,  floating  thing. 

In  strong  gales  the  wind  carries  the 
whole  body  of  water  high  in  air,  like  a 
snow-storm  or  a  white  dust-storm,  and 
sprinkles  the  mountain  summits  ;  and  at 
all  times  the  spray  flies  like  clouds  of 
glittering  dust,  as  if  the  granite  walls 
were  powdered  by  constant  friction. 

In  a  direct  line  the  Falls  are  only 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
house,  and  sometimes  their  noise  is  like 
the  roar  of  distant  thunder — then  it 
comes  softened  and  subdued.  It  is  not 
quite  continuous,  but  seems  to  pulsate, 
at  short,  regular  intervals — a  throbbing 
sound,  as  if  the  waters  fell  in  successive 
leaps. 

Sometimes  the  music  of  the  waters 
sounds  like  the  tremulous  tones  of 
some  melodious  harp,  each  vibration  of 
the  mighty  strings  heard  separately,  in 
everlasting  cadence.  At  other  times, 
varying  with  the  direction  of  the  breeze, 
there  seemed  to  be  only  a  low  musical 
murmur,  like  the  humming  of  a  bustling 
busy  bee.  Then  perhaps  a  rattle,  as  if 
of  musketry,  suggests  the  crash  of 
loosened  fragments  of  rock,  though  the 
sound  is  often  produced  by  the  mere 
concussion  of  air  and  water.  To  the 
same  concussion  is  due  the  quivering 
and  trembling  of  the  ground,  of  which 
you  are  conscious  when  standing  close 
to  the  Falls,  as  though  the  very  earth 
were  overawed  by  the  might  of  the  rush¬ 
ing  waters. 

One  of  my  favorite  short  expeditions 
was  an  enchanting  scramble  through  the 
pine  woods,  and  up  a  steep  canyon  over 


piled-up  fragments  of  rock,  to  the  base 
of  the  Lowest  Fall,  or  rather  to  a  shel¬ 
tered  nook  just  to  one  side  of  it — a  little 
oasis  of  green  grass  and  ferns,  whence 
I  could  get  a  view  of  the  Fall  en  profile^ 
and  watch  it  rushing  past,  forming  a 
most  beautiful  and  unusual  foreground 
to  the  green  Valley  seen  far  below,  and 
the  great  granite  mountains  beyond. 

As  seen  from  this  point,  this  Fall  is 
magnificent — complete  in  itself.  Yet 
from  a  little  distance  it  appears  only  an 
insignifleant  appendage  to  the  Great 
Fall,  and  its  base  is  altogether  hidden 
by  the  trees.  I  sat  for  hours  watching 
these  falling  waters  ;  and  attempted  to 
sketch  the  unsketchable.  till  I  was  fairly 
bewildered  by  the  deep-toned  voice  of 
many  waters,  and  the  rushing  spray, 
and  was  glad  to  return  to  the  quiet  green 
meadows. 

The  snows  on  the  Sierras  were  melt¬ 
ing  rapidly,  and  by  the  middle  of  May 
all  the  streams  had  overflowed  their  ac¬ 
customed  channels.  Several  pleasant 
paths,  which  we  had  explored  on  first 
arriving,  were  flooded,  for  the  Yo- 
Semite  was  “  in  spate” — a  boisterous, 
whirling  cataract,  thundering  and 
chafing  among  the  boulders.  Its  waters 
were  now  divided  into  a  dozen  branches, 
each  a  foaming  torrent,  wearing  a  chan¬ 
nel  for  itself,  as  it  rushed  headlong 
through  pine  woods,  seeking  the  placid 
Merced  river,  which  glides  on  a  dead 
level  from  the  moment  it  enters  the 
Valley  till  it  departs  thence. 

To  any  but  a  first-rate  walker,  a 
p>ony  or  a  horse  is  a  downright  necessity 
to  whoever  wishes  to  see  anything 
beyond  the  Valley  itself,  as  it  holds  you 
fairly  imprisoned  till  you  can  scale  its 
walls.  Not  till  then  do  you  gain  any 
idea  of  the  vast  expanse  of  Alpine 
scenery  which  lies  beyond,  range  upon 
range,  a  world  of  gray  granite  and 
snow,  relieved  by  tracts  of  dark  pine 
forest. 

When  we  first  arrived  we  felt  as  if  we 
never  could  escape  from  the  Valley — 
there  seemed  no  possible  means  for  any 
but  winged  creatures  to  reach  the  upper 
world  ;  but  soon  we  learned  that  patient 
men  had  devised  cunningly,  contrived 
zigzag  trails,  taking  advantage  of  every 
little  ledge  and  crevice  of  rock  ;  blasting 
here,  and  building  there,  till  they  had 
engineered  excellent  paths  at  a  safe 
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gradient  along  the  face  of  what  appear 
to  be  perpendicular  walls  of  granite,  and 
so,  winding  to  and  fro.  here  following 
the  course  of  some  deep  gulch,  there 
taking  advantage  of  a  patch  of  forest, 
they  finally  reached  the  summit,  and 
could  look  down  on  the  Valley  as  on  a 
green  and  silver  ribbon  lying  far  below 
them. 

Though  the  Valley  is  reserved  by  the 
State  as  a  national  park,  all  these  trails 
have  been  made  by  private  enterprise, 
at  a  considerable  outlay  of  labor,  lime, 
and  money.  So  the  proprietor  of  each 
is  allowed  to  levy  a  toll  of  from  one  to 
two  dollars  on  each  passenger.  Having 
paid  once,  he  is  free  for  the  season. 
But  few  indeed  are  the  travellers  who 
ever  allow  themselves  time  to  go  over 
any  of  these  grand  scenes  more  than 
once,  and  that  at  railway  speed. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  one  of  our  first 
days  in  the  Valley  was  devoted  to  reach¬ 
ing  the  summit  of  the  Great  Fall.  The 
only  practicable  route  by  which  to  reach 
the  base  of  the  Upper  Fall  is  a  very  cir¬ 
cuitous  one,  retracing  the  Valley  till 
you  ascend  zigzagging  through  a  belt 
of  beautiful  pines,  and  so  gradually  gain 
the  high  level. 

Having  hired  sturdy  and  sure-footed 
ponies  (of  which  a  large  number  are 
kept  in  the  Valley),  we  started  one 
bright  clear  morning.  The  views  at 
every  turn  were  magnificent  ;  each  fresh 
aspect  of  the  wonderful  Falls  helped  us 
more  and  more  to  realize  their  might 
and  majesty. 

Can  you  picture  them  ever  so  faintly  ? 
The  flashing,  foaming  cataract  tumbling 
almost  perpendicularly  for  half  a  mile 
from  the  brink  to  the  base  ;  first  the 
wild  leap  of  1500  feet,  dashing  headlong 
into  the  cup  worn  by  its  own  ceaseless 
action  on  the  hard  granite  rock,  then 
chafing  madly  among  the  fallen  boulders 
ere  it  rushes  to  the  second  ledge,  ready 
to  repeat  the  leap. 

You  look  up  at  the  never-ceasing 
shower  of  water-rockets  till  your  eyes 
are  dazzled  with  their  gleaming  white, 
and  rest  thankfully  on  the  pure  blue 
heaven  from  which  they  seem  to  fall, 
and  the  floating  spray  makes  mist 
among  the  dark  pines  till  a  gleam  of 
sunlight  transforms  it  to  a  glittering 
shower  of  shattered  diamonds. 

When  we  reached  the  base  of  the 


Upper  Fall,  we  dismounted,  and 
scrambling  over  masses  of  rock,  piled 
in  chaos  as  they  fell  from  the  upper 
crags,  we  climbed  to  a  great  boulder 
just  beyond  reach  of  the  spray,  and 
there  sat  gazing  up  at  the  living  waters, 
ever  falling,  falling,  in  thousands  of 
separate  tongues  of  foam.  •  Some  say  it 
is  like  a  waving  plume  of-snowy  feathers, 
but  to  me  the  form  of  inverted  fire- 
rockets  is  the  only  one  really  descrip¬ 
tive.  Sometimes  each  rushes  singly, 
preserving  its  perfect  form,  while  others 
are  dispersed  in  mid-career  by  the 
rushing  breeze. 

In  presence  of  that  rocket-shower, 
falling  from  a  height  of  1600  feet,  what 
dainty  miniatures  our  favorite  British 
waterfalls  do  seem  !  I  suppose  lovely 
Foyers  is  the  finest  fall  in  Scotland,  but 
when  reduced  to  figures  its  height  is 
only  212  feet.  The  f'alls  of  Bruar  are 
200  feet,  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine  100, 
and  even  the  far  famed  Staubbach  only 
attains  900  feet. 

You  do  not  realize  the  full  majesty 
of  this  most  worshipful  monarch  of  the 
water-gods  till  you  have  crept  meekly 
to  his  feet,  as  we  did,  and  there  remain 
spell-bound,  overawed  by  the  glory  of  the 
scene.  The  sense  of  irresistible  power 
of  that  headlong  rush  of  bright,  gleaming 
waters,  the  utter  restlessness  of  their 
ceaseless  motion,  and  their  thunderous 
roar  as  they  strike  the  rocky  basin  far 
below,  soon  become  overpowering — 
eyes  and  brain  are  alike  bewildered. 
And  besides  the  direct  downward  move¬ 
ment,  spirit-like  clouds  of  spray  float 
around,  drifting  with  every  current  of 
wind,  softening  the  too  dazzling  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  white  foam,  but  adding  to 
the  giddy  complex  motion  of  the  whole. 

The  face  of  the  great  crag  overhangs 
a  little,  so  that  as  the  waters  are  thrown 
forward,  they  leave  a  dry  space  behind 
the  fall  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  a  long 
broad  passage  where  those  who  are  so 
inclined  can  enter,  and,  standing  behind 
the  curtain  of  falling  waters,  can  listen 
to  the  rushing  wind,  and  try  how  near 
danger  they  can  venture  without  acci¬ 
dent.  When  only  a  light  summer 
stream  is  falling,  and  the  sun  is  shining 
upon  it,  the  effect  produced  is  that  of 
a  shimmering  shower  of  diamonds. 
But  when  the  storm  flood  is  heavy,  a 
visit  to  this  strange  spot  is  risky,  as  the 
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approach  to  it  involves  a  drenching  from 
the  heavy  spray  ;  so  we  were  nowise 
tempted,  but,  tearing  ourselves  away 
from  this  beautiful  and  most  fascinating 
spot,  we  commenced  the  steep  ascent 
through  Comimi  Canyon. 

The  trail  is  led  up  by  such  innumer¬ 
able  zigzags  that  a  tolerably  easy  grade 
has  been  attained,  and  my  sturdy 
pony  climbed  up  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  What  with  excavations  in 
some  places,  and  building  up  rock 
foundation  in  others,  the  tracing  and 
making  of  such  a  trail,  and  then  the 
constant  repairs  consequent  on  falling 
rocks  or  melting  snows',  imply  both 
genius  and  ceaseless  care. 

The  Canyon  heads  actually  at  the 
summit  of  the  Falls,  and  there  seems  no 
sort  of  reason  why  the  Yo-Semit6  Creek 
should  not  have  rushed  down 'the  slope 
instead  of  selecting  the  headlong  course 
which  it  has  adopted  ;  for  which,  how¬ 
ever,  we  may  be  most  deeply  grateful  to 
it. 

By  its  ceaseless  friction  it  has  so 
polished  the  granite  rock  over  which  it 
flows,  that  to  attempt  a  near  approach  is 
just  like  walking  on  ice.  It  is  horribly 
dangerous,  as  the  first  slip  would  inevi¬ 
tably  prove  the  last.  Yet  the  fascina¬ 
tion  is  irresistible,  so  I  crawled  to  the 
brink  on  hands  and  knees,  and  there 
lay  watching  the  leaping  waters  as  they 
rushed  past  me,  down,  down,  down,  till 
the  abyss  of  white  foam  was  merged  in 
the  ever-swaying,  ever-var)ing  cloud  of 
spray,  while  a  thousand  mingling  echoes 
rose  from  the  rocky  world  below.  It 
was  awesome  beyond  all  words.  Far, 
far  beneath  us,  faintly  seen  through  the 
floating  mists,  the  Yalley  lay  bathed  in 
sunlight,  like  a  dream  of  some  other 
world. 

The  Yo-Semite  Creek  is  *a  snow-fed 
stream  which  rises  on  the  west  side  of 
the  alpine  group  of  which  Mount  Hoff¬ 
mann  is  chief,  lying  about  ten  miles 
north-east  of  the  Valley.  The  course 
lies  over  a  bed  of  bare  granite  rock  ; 
and  as  it  is  fed  exclusively  by  the  melt¬ 
ing  snow,  it  follows  that  as  the  season 
advances  it  must  shrink  to  a  most  insig¬ 
nificant  rivulet. 

We  found  the  snow  still  lying  deep  in 
the  unsunned  gorges.  There  had  been 
a  “  flurry,”  followed  by  a  night  of  frost, 
and  a  light  powdering  of  glittering  snow 


crystals  still  sparkled  in  the  bright  sun¬ 
light,  marking  the  intricate  tracery  of 
the  leafless  boughs.  Every  grassy  reed 
was  snow-tipped,  and  snow-feathers  lay 
softly  on  the  drooping  brambles  and 
the  rich  brown  tufts  of  lichen. 

We  were  anxious  to  reach  a  high 
point,  known  as  Eagle’s  Peak  (4000  feet 
above  the  Valley),  which  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Sierras  on  every 
side;  but  as  we  ascended  the  snow  became 
deeper  and  deeper,  so,  as  the  ride  was 
neither  safe  nor  pleasant,  we  agreed  to 
defer  it  till  the  season  was  further  ad¬ 
vanced. 

As  it  was,  we  saw  several  fine  snow- 
pei^s  in  the  distance,  forming  a  daz¬ 
zling  crest  for  the  interminable  granite 
ranges,  which  lay  upheaved  all  round, 
presenting  a  wilderness  of  bare  ridges, 
with  here  and  there  a  fantastic  knob  or 
pinnacle,  and  on  every  side  patches  of 
dark  green  forest.  The  general  effect 
of  the  landscape  was  that  of  a  troubled 
gray  sea,  here  and  there  tinged  with 
dull  green. 

Such  a  general  view  gave  us  a  better 
idea  of  the  relative  size  of  the  giant 
crags  around  us,  especially  of  the 
stupendous  granite  Domes.  This  bird's- 
eye  view  also  enabled  us  to  realize  the 
true  geological  aspect  of  the  Valley 
itself,  as  a  huge  sunken  pit — no  chasm, 
but  the  blank  left  by  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  having  actually  subsided. 

Fvxcept  in  point  of  size  the  Yo- 
Semit^  is  not  unique  in  its  formation  ; 
indeed,  its  name  is  now  used  to  describe 
a  type  of  valley  of  which  several  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Sierras.  Such 
geological  faults  have  caused  this  very 
singular  depression  exist  in  many 
countries.  Two  notable  examples 
occur  in  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  where  two  gigantic  pits  occur, 
known  as  Govat’s  Leap  and  the 
Weather-board,  at  each  of  which  I  have 
stood  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  gorge  in¬ 
closed  by  vertical  cliffs  as  deep  as  these, 
and  have  looked  on  the  crowns  of  giant 
ferns  and  trees  lying  apparently  a  couple 
of  thousand  feet  below  us — a  sanctuary 
untrodden  by  human  foot.  But  those 
cliffs  of  reddish  sandstone  do  not  give 
one  the  same  .feeling  of  solidity  and 
strength  as  these  granite  crags,  which 
fill  bne  with  ever-increasing  wonder,  the 
longer  one  gazes  upon  them. 
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Not  very  far  from  the  Y5-Semite  lies 
the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley,  which,  though 
on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  singularly 
reproduces  all  the  main  features  of  its 
great  relation.  It  lies  on  (he  course  of 
a  beautiful  river,  known  as  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  Creek,  because  it  rises  in  a  fantastic 
Gothic-looking  rock  mountain,  which 
has  been  named  Cathedral  Peak. 

There  are  some  beautiful  falls  just 
where  this  stream  joins  the  Tuolumne, 
and  above  these  rises  a  stupendous 
mass  of  granite  known  as  the  Grand 
Mountain.  It  is  a  huge  bare  rock  4000 
feet  in  height.  Just  imagine  what  a 
great  solid  giant  !  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
higher  than  the  mighty  crag,  El  Capitan, 
which  guards  the  entrance  of  Yo-Semit6. 

Below  this  the  gorge  narrows  and  the 
river  flows  between  sleep  rock  walls  till 
it  enters  the  Hetch-Hetchy,  which  is  a 
crescent-shaped  valley  about  three  miles 
in  length  and  a  half  mile  wide  at  the 
broadest  part.  It  lies  3650  feet  above 
the  sea,  and,  just  as  in  Yo-Semite,  its 
level  green  meadows  are  sunk  between 
high  vertical  granite  crags. 

One  of  these  is  almost  a  fac-simile  of 
El  Capitan,  but  on  a  smaller  scale, 
being  only  t8oo  feet  high.  When  the 
snows  are  melting  in  spring  it  has  just 
such  a  fall  as  that  which  beautifies  its 
great  kinsman  at  the  same  season. 
There  is  also  a  large  rock  2270  feet 
high,  which  strongly  resembles  the 
Cathedral  Rock  in  the  Ytl  Semite. 

Then  the  great  Hetch-Hetchy  Fall  is 
almost  a  replica  of  the  "  Great  Grizzly." 
Certainly  it  \%  only  r7oo  feet  high,  and 
is  less  perpendicular  than  the  Yo-Semite 
Fall  ;  but  it  has  a  larger  volume  of 
water,  and  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  In 
the  spring-time  many  additional  falls 
pour  into  the  Valley,  which  terminates 
in  a  gorge  so  narrow  that  the  waters 
thus  accumulated  cannot  escape,  but 
form  a  large  lake,  flooding  the  meadows, 
which  later  in  the  season  afford  pafitu- 
rage  to  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of 
cattle  which  are  driven  up  from  Big 
Oak  Flat. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  fine  timber  in 
the  Valley,  which  is  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
ceedingly  grand,  though  it  cannot  wrest 
the  pre-eminence  from  the  majestic 
Valley,  which,  first  discovered,  is  now 
the  accepted  type  of  all  such. 

Mr.  John  Muir  describes  several 


lovely  valleys  of  the  same  formation 
farther  to  the  south,  in  the  heart  of  that 
rugged  wilderness  of  peaks  and  canyons 
where  the  forming  tributaries  of  the  San 
Joaquin  and  King’s  rivers  take  their 
rise.  He  found  the  most  beautiful  of 
them  all  near  the  source  of  the  former 
— a  canyon  two  miles  long  and  half  a 
mile  broad,  hemmed  in  by  perpendicular 
granite  crags,  and  the  crystal  river  flow¬ 
ing  through  peaceful  groves  and  mead¬ 
ows,  haunted  by  deer  and  grouse  and 
joyous  singing  birds. 

Thepce  he  passed  into  a  wilder,  nar¬ 
rower  gorge,  with  walls  rising  perpen¬ 
dicularly  from  two  to  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  roaring  river.  "  .At  the 
head  of  the  Valley,”  he  says,  “  the 
main  canyon  forks,  as  is  found  to  be  the 
case  in  all  Yo- Semites." 

Mr.  Muir,  however,  attributes  the 
formation  of  that  valley;  to  the  action 
of  two  vast  ice-rivers  in  the  glacial 
period.  But  now  the  free,  beautiful 
San  Joaquin  river,  new-born  from  its 
glacial  fountain,  enters  the  valley  in  a 
glorious  cascade,  its  glad  waters  over¬ 
leaping  granite  crags  2000  feet  in  height. 

Truly  these  Californian  Alps  hold 
treasures  of  delight  for  lovers  of  all 
beautiful  nature,  who  on  their  parts  can 
bring  strength  and  energy  for  mountain¬ 
eering — a  sure  foot,  a  steady  head,  and 
any  amount  of  endurance. 

With  respect  to  the  marvellous  round¬ 
ed  Domes,  it  is  known  that  there  are 
dome-shaped  masses  in  all  regions  where 
granite  prevails  ;  but  they  are  found  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  on  a  grander  scale 
than  elsewhere.  The  only  thing  al¬ 
together  unique  is  the  Split  Dome.  The 
North  Dome,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Valley,  has  many  near  relations.  They 
are  built  up  of  thick  layers  of  granite, 
huge  concentric  plates,  overlapping  one 
another  in  some  places,  so  as  to  render 
them  inaccessible.  Some  of  these 
granite  flakes  are  about  twenty  feet 
thick,  others  only  three  or  four  feet, 
and  they  are  curved  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  basaltic  pillars  in  some  of 
the  caves  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  and  on  the 
Irish  coast  ;  but  there  is  nothing  col¬ 
umnar  in  their  appearance,  which  is 
rather  suggestive  of  armor-plating,  and 
reminded  me  of  the  scales  of  a  gigantic 
armadillo. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this 
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peculiar  formation  was  produced  by  the 
combined  work  of  Fire  and  Frost ;  but 
opinions  appear  to  be  divided  as  to 
whether  the  granite  layers  were  curved 
by  the  vast  weight  of  ice  as  the  glaciers 
passed  over  them,  or  whether  the  granite 
took  these  curves  during  the  process  of 
cooling,  and  the  glaciers  merely  polished 
the  outer  surface  as  they  passed  over  the 
mountains,  grinding  and  furrowing  them 
with  deep  seams,  caused  by  the  gravel 
and  rocks  they  carried  with  them — a  re¬ 
markably  coarse  form  of  sand-paper, 
applied  with  a  very  heavy  hagd  !  1 

believe  the  latter  is  the  more  generally 
accepted  theory. 

The  North  Dome  is  lower  by  1300 
feet  than  its  vis-^-vis.  Its  actual  height 
above  the  Valley  is  3725  feet.  It  is 
built  up  on  the  summit  of  a  curious 
rock  face,  which  has  taken  the  form  of 
Cyclopean  arqhes,  and  the  whole  is 
really  suggestive  of  the  great  marble 
archway  and  silvery-gray  cupola  of  some 
vast  Eastern  shrine.  On  the  side  fac¬ 
ing  the  Valley  great  flakes  so  overhang 
one  another  that  this  mountain,  though 
apparently  forming  an  easy  curve,  is 
practically  inaccessible  from  that  direc¬ 
tion  ;  but  on  the  north  side  it  slopes 
away  easily  in  a  long  ridge  easy  of  as¬ 
cent. 

But  the  Split  Dome  is  a  very  different 
matter.  While  the  side  facing  the 
Valley  is  absolutely  vertical,  showing 
where  the  massive  mountain  of  rock  was 
cleft  in  twain,  the  remaining  half  pre¬ 
sents  a  rounded  summit,  sloping  down¬ 
ward  at  a  very  steep  incline,  which 
becomes  steeper  and  steeper  as  it  de¬ 
scends,  till  at  the  base  it  becomes  quite 
precipitous. 

For  many  years  it  was  considered  al¬ 
together  inaccessible,  but  at  length  it 
has  been  scaled  by  an  energetic,  deter¬ 
mined  Scotchman,  George  Anderson  by 
name,  a  Montrose  man,  who  has  taken 
up  his  abode  in  the  beautiful  Valley,  and 
now  looks  on  the  Half  Dome  with  such 
mingled  pride  and  veneration  that  he  is 
never  likely  to  leave  its  shadow. 

It  was  in  1875  that  he  determined  to 
reach  the  summit,  if  mortal  man  could 
accomplish  the  feat  ;  climbing  goat-like 
along  dizzy  ledges,  and  clinging  like  a 
fly  to  every  crevice  that  could  afford 
him  foothold,  he  reached  the  point 
where  hitherto  the  boldest  cragsmen  had 


been  foiled.  Here  he  halted  till  he  had 
drilled  a  hole  in  the  rock,  and  securely 
fixed  an  iron  stanchion  with  an  eye-bolt, 
through  which  he  passed  a  strong  rope. 
Then  resting  on  his  frail  support  he  was 
able  to  reach  farther,  and  to  drill  a 
second  hole,  and  fix  another  eye-bolt. 
From  this  point  of  vantage  he  could 
secure  a  third,  carrying  the  rope  through 
every  bolt,  and  always  securing  it  at  the 
upper  end. 

Thus  step  by  step  he  crept  upward, 
till  at  last  he  had  drilled  holes  and 
driven  in  iron  stanchions  right  up  the 
vast  granite  slab,  securing  1100  feet  of 
rope.  Then  rounding  the  mighty 
shoulder,  he  stood  triumphant  on  the 
summit,  and  there  to  his  amazement  he 
found  a  level  space  of  about  seven 
acres,  where  not  only  grasses  have 
spread  a  green  carpet,  but  seven  gnarled 
and  stunted  old  pines,  of  three  differ¬ 
ent  kinds,  have  contrived  to  take  root, 
and,  defying  storms  and  tempests, 
maint.iin  their  existence  on  this  bleak, 
bare  summit. 

Having  thus  made  the  ascent  a  possi¬ 
bility,  Anderson's  delight  now  is  to  in¬ 
duce  enterprising  climbers  to  draw 
themselves  up  by  his  rope  ferry,  the 
manner  of  proceeding  being  to  keep  one 
foot  on  either  side  of  the  rope,  and,  re¬ 
taining  a  good  grip  of  the  rope  itself, 
gradually  to  haul  themselves  up  to  the 
summit,  there  remain  for  awhile  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  grand  bird’s-eye  view, 
and  then  climb  down  backward.  • 

It  is  all  right  so  long  as  the  stan¬ 
chions  hold  firm,  and  the  rope  does  not 
break  ;  but  should  this  simple  accident 
occur,  there  would  not  be  the  faintest 
possibility  of  rescue  ;  indeed,  it  would 
be  no  easy  task  to  recover  the  battered 
and  mutilated  remains  of  any  poor 
wretch  who  might  fall  from  this  majestic 
Dome.  A  leap  from  the  summit  of  St. 
Paul’s  would  be  child’s  play  in  compari¬ 
son-;  and  a  man  troubled  with  suicidal 
mania  would  find  it  hard  to  look  down 
from  such  a  precipice — a  sheer  fall  of 
5000  feet — and  resist  the  temp'ation  to 
cast  himself  down.  For  my  own  part  I 
concluded  that  there  were  views  well- 
nigh  as  grand  to  be  obtained  at  far  less 
risk,  and  so  I  resisted  all  my  country¬ 
man’s  persuasions  to  attempt  this  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous  feat. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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Shakespeare  has  no  equal  and  no 
second  in  the  'literature  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  possible  to  run  a  critical  paral* 
lel  between  him  and  aqy  other  writer. 
But  even  he  ought  to  be  appreciated, 
not  worshipped  ;  and  it  is  useful  to  re¬ 
member  that  there  have  been  a  few  men 
and  women  whom  he,  generous  and  in¬ 
capable  of  literary  jealousy,  would 
gladly  have  admitted  to  seats,  as 
brothers  and  sisters,  near  the  throne. 
Since  his  time,  moreover,  all  literature 
of  the  highest  order,  from  that  of 
(locthe  to  that  of  Burns,  has  been  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  by  his  influence  ;  and 
in  treating  of  the  aflinities  between  him 
and  any  modern  author,  we  are  in  some 
sense  inquiring  what  a  particular  pupil 
has  learned  from  the  master — an  inquiry 
that  cannot  be  prosecuted  with  any 
reasonable  amount  of  success  without 
affording  some  rather  vivid  glimpses  of 
that  master’s  genius,  method,  and 
habits  of  thought. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  Shakespeare 
had  lived  in  the  Victorian  age,  he  would 
have  written  novels.  That  he  would 
have  begun  with  writing  poems  is  certain 
— all  boys  of  literary  genius  do  ;  that  he 
would  ultimately  have  settled  to  the 
drama  is  in  a  hign  degree  probable  ;  but 
it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that,  finding 
his  creative  energy  and  general  intel¬ 
lectual  wealth  too  vast  to  be  carried  off 
by  the  river-channels  of  verse,  he  might, 
in  the  interval  between  poetic  youth  and 
dramatic  manhood,  have  flowed  over  into 
the  boundless  field  of  prose  fiction.  He 
might  have  been  repelled,  in  the  outset 
at  least,  from  the  Victorian  stage,  by 
the  fact  that  it  would  not  have  appealed 
with  sufficient  gravity  to  his  whole  nat¬ 
ure — that  it  would  have  inevitably 
struck  him  as  requiring  him  to  consti¬ 
tute  himself  a  mere  minister  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  No  artist  of  the  highest  order 
can  work  contentedly  in  an  element  of 
triviality.  As  an  Elizabethan  drama¬ 
tist,  Shakespeare  could  bring  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  his  mind  into  requisition,  ad¬ 
dressing  his  audience  as  poet,  historian, 
philosopher,  and  ethical  instructor,  So 
could  Goethe  and  Schiller  eighty  years 
ago  in  Ciermany  ;  so,  presumably,  could 
Victor  Hugo  in  our  own  time  in  France. 


But  Scott  and  Byron,  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  and  George  Eliot,  never 
thought  of  making  their  main  appeal  to 
their  countrymen  on  the  stage  ;  and 
with  sincere  respect  for  the  men  of 
cleverness,  nay,  of  genius,  who  have 
furnished  our  theatre-going  classes,  for 
the  last  forty  years,  with  the  amusement 
they  have  craved,  we  may  consider  it 
probable  that  Shakespeare  would,  in  the 
first  instance,  have  turned  from  the 
audience  of  Robertson,  Wills,  Gilbert, 
and  Burnand,  to  address  the  audience 
of  Scott,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot. 

The  likelihood  that  Shakespeare,  had 
he  been  born  in  our  century,  would 
have  taken  the  world  by  storm  with  a 
transcendent  novel,  is  enhanced  by  the 
consideration  that,  though  the  novel 
and  the  drama  have  some  profound 
differences,  yet  a  good  novel  is,  in  not 
a  few  respects,  a  good  drama  writ  large. 
The  dramatist  must  put  into  an  hour 
w'hat  the  novelist  spreads  out  into  a  vol¬ 
ume.  The  dramatist,  therefore,  must 
be  not  only  right  in  his  general  notions 
of  human  nature  and  the  facts  of  life, 
but  pointedly,  intensely,  comprehen- 
sively  right.  His  suggestions  must 
admit  of  being  expanded  into  chapters. 
His  words  must  be  as  graphic  as  the 
touches  of  a  great  painter.  A  flash  of 
the  eye,  like  that  quickening  in  the 
glance  of  Angelo  when  he  learned  that 
blood  was  not,  as  he  had  supposed, 
upon  his  hands,  must  admit  of  interpre¬ 
tation  into  pages  of  soul-history. 

Only  the  noblest  dramas  are  of  gold 
fine  enough  to  be  thus  beaten  out  ;  but 
Shakespeare’s  bide  the  test.  Some  of 
them,  however,  would  require  a 
supremely  gifted  hand  to  effect  the 
transmutation — a  hand  about  as  gifted 
as  his  own  ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
we  are  tempted  to  wish  that  he  had 
written  them  out  as  novels,  putting  in 
those  elucidations,  those  details,  those 
lights  and  shades  of  passion  and  motive, 
of  which  now,  as  we  pause  over  startling 
circumstances,  and  ask  how  such  and 
such  a  thing  could  possibly  have  been 
as  it  appears  in  the  drama,  we  feel 
much  in  want.  No  modern  hand  would 
have  been  quite  equal  to  the  task,  but 
there  is  some  interest  in  the  question 
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how  far  the  most  celebrated  novelists  of 
our  time  might  respectively  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  expanding  Shakespeare’s 
dramas  into  novels.  It  is  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  answer  this  question  that  we  ap¬ 
prehend  how  definitely  their  domains, 
opulent  and  extensive  as  they  may  be, 
lie  within  the  frontiers  of  the  great 
Shakespearian  empire.  But  there  are 
some  points — and  those  of  high  impor¬ 
tance — in  which  George  Eliot  might 
have  accomplished  the  writing  out  of  a 
Shakespearian  drama  into  a  novel, 
more  successfully  than  Scott,  Thack¬ 
eray,  or  Dickens.  More  than  any  of 
these  she  delighted  in  psychological 
analysis — in  stating  and  solving  prob¬ 
lems  of  casuistry  and  of  character — in 
tracing,  stage  by  stage,  the  growth  in 
the  human  mind  of  evil  or  of  good. 
Scott  could  have  expanded  with  brill¬ 
iant  picturesqueness  the  particulars  of 
stage  direction  into  the  pomp  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  feudal  war.  Dickens 
could  have  realized  with  felicitous  droll¬ 
ery  the  career  of  Dogberry  and  Verges 
before  their  elevation  to  the  magisterial 
bench.  Thackeray  could  have  inimita¬ 
bly  sketched  the  diplomatic  youth  of 
Malvolio.  But  none  of  these  was  so 
inquisitively  keen  and  close  in  observa¬ 
tion  of  character  as  to  feel  so  much  in¬ 
terest  as  Shakespeare  felt,  and  George 
Eliot  could  have  felt,  in  the  question 
started  in  AIF s  Well  that  Ends  Welly 
respecting  the  unprincipled  Parolles, 
*‘  Is  it  possible  he  should  know  what  he 
is,  and  he  be  that  he  is  ?”  Such  a 
question,  it  is  obvious,  must  be,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  thrown  away  on  the 
stage.  There  is  not  time  in  the  onward 
movement  of  an  acted  play  for  the  re¬ 
flection  through  which  alone  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  such  a  remark  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Take  another  illustration  from 
the  same  drama.  “  The  web  of  our 
life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn  good  and  ill 
together  :  our  virtues  would  be  proud, 
if  our  faults  whipped  them  not  ;  and 
our  crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were 
not  cherished  by  our  virtues.”  That 
is  one  of  the  deepest  of  sayings.  The 
casuist,  the  moral  philosopher,  the 
student  of  life  and  character,  might  find 
in  it  a  theme  for  dissertation  ;  and 
their  respective  capacities  to  unfold  its 
meaning  would  be  in  proportion  to  their 
intellectual  calibre  and  mastery  of  the 


science  of  human  nature.  Among 
modems,  no  writers  except  Goethe  and 
George  Eliot  approach  Shakespeare  in 
their  fondness  for  such  deep  sayings  ; 
and  it  was  partly,  no  doubt,  on  account 
of  his  profound  appreciation  of  the  re¬ 
flective  element  in  Shakespeare,  that 
Goethe  decisively  pronounced  his 
dramas  things  to  be  understood  better 
in  the  study  than  in  the  theatre. 
“Shakespeare’s  works,”  he  exclaims, 
”  are  not  for  the  eyes  of  the  body.”  It 
is  when  the  eye  of  the  soul  gazes  on 
them  in  its  own  chambers  of  silence — 
gazes  on  them  long  and  reflectively — 
that  they  yield  the  richest  harvest  of 
meaning,  and  that  the  clew  of  their  sug¬ 
gestiveness  opens  on  the  amplest  pros¬ 
pects. 

Who,  for  instance,  could  have  track¬ 
ed  so  well  as  George  Eliot  such  a  sug¬ 
gestive  clew  as  Shakespeare  gives  us  in 
relation  to  the  experiences  of  Macbeth, 
when  he  makes  him  shrink  from  prayer 
with  Duncan's  blood  upon  his  hands  ? — 

“  I  could  not  say  ‘  Amen  ’ 
When  they  did  say  ‘  God  bless  us  !  ’ 

I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  ‘Amen  * 
iltuck  in  my  throat.” 

We  have  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of 
Hamlet’s  uncle  : 

“  O.  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven. 

Pray  can  I  not. 

Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will.” 

A  strange  trait,  might  we  not  say,  to 
occur  in  the  delineation  of  two  atrocious 
murderers — the  one  of  a  king  who  had 
generously  advanced  him,  and  who  was 
his  guest  ;  the  other  of  a  king  who  was 
his  brother  ?  It  must  point  to  a  spirit¬ 
ual  history — a  conflict  between  light  and 
darkness — on  the  part  of  the  murderers. 
A  hasty  superficial  mind,  of  that 
”  knowing”  order  whose  ignorance  is 
incurable,  may  see  nothing  in  the  words 
of  Macbeth  and  Claudius  save  conscious 
hypocrisy.*  But  George  Eliot  would 
not  have  said  so.  She  who  traced,  step 
by  step,  the  career  of  Bulstrode  in 
“  Middlemarch” — a  delineation  which 
turns  all  such  conceptions  of  the  hyp>o- 
critic  character  as  Moliere’s  Tartuffe  and 
Dickens’s  Pecksniff  into  child’s  play — 
could  indeed  have  thrown  light  upon 
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the  subject.  Tartuffe  and  Pecksniff  are 
simple  characters,  and  wear  their  secrets 
on  their  foreheads.  Bulstrode  is  a 
mixed,  a  very  subtly  mixed,  character 
— a  mystery  not  only  to  others,  but  in 
great  measure  to  himself.  He  probably 
could  not  have  hxed  the  moment  at 
which  he,  a  devout,  industrious  youth, 
took  that  first  step  from  the  path  of  vir¬ 
tue  which  led  to  falsehood,  dishonesty, 
and  at  last  to  murder.  Both  Macbeth 
and  Claudius  were,  like  Bulstrode, 
mixed  characters.  Had  they  not  been 
compounded  of  good  and  evil,  they 
would  have  said  nothing  of  prayer, 
lago  starts  no  questions  upon  that  head. 
He  could  have  said  a  prayer  of  any 
length  without  a  quaver  in  his  voice. 
Neither  Macbeth  nor  Claudius  ever  said 
to  himself,  with  Richard  III.,  “  I  am 
determined  to  prove  a  villain.”  Bul¬ 
strode  could  not  have  whispered  to  his 
own  heart  without  a  twinge  of  agony, 
”  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous.” 
On  the  other  hand,  neither  Claudius  nor 
Macbeth  could,  any  more  than  Bul¬ 
strode,  have  ever  been  morally  sound. 
We  feel  that  Bulstrode,  even  when,  as 
”  a  very  young  man,”  he  “  used  to  go 
out  preaching  beyond  Highbury,”  was 
smug,  sanctimonious,  not  healthfully 
fond  of  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
whose  end  is  to  be  enjoyed.  That  is  an 
intensely  Shakespearian  touch  when 
Richard,  after  announcing  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  be  a  villain,  adds,  as  imme¬ 
diate  and  natural  sequel,  that  he  will 
“  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days.” 
Bulstrode  at  his  best  can  hardly  have 
had  the  right  enjoyment  of  natural, 
sunny  pleasures.  Observe,  also,  that, 
as  a  very  young  man,  he  betook  himself 
to  preaching.  He  would  instruct  others  ; 
he  was  more  or  less  censorious  ;  at  best 
he  was  wordy.  The  same  thing  is  not¬ 
ably  characteristic  of  Claudius  and  of 
Macbeth.  Deep  as  are  the  differences 
between  the  soldier  and  the  statesman, 
both  are  ingenious  sophists,  skilful 
equivocators,  voluble,  plausible  talkers. 
Both  are  practised  in  the  art  of  disguis¬ 
ing  their  purposes  in  specious  words — 
of  disguising  themselves  from  themselves 
in  veils  of  flimsy  vocables.  Of  neither 
could  it  at  any  time  have  been  said, 
that  his  conscience  was  as  the  noon-day 
clear. 

In  all  this  we  should  find  Tito, 


another  of  George  Eliot’s  studies  of 
human  badness — perhaps  the  most  elab¬ 
orate  6f  the  set — agreeing  with  Bulstrode 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Claudius  and 
Macbeth  on  the  other.  In  the  whole, 
we  may  say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  practically  useful  and  philo¬ 
sophically  profound  commentary  upon 
Shakespeare’s  Claudius,  Macbeth,  and, 
let  us  add,  Angelo,  than  is  afforded  by 
George  Eliot’s  delineation  of  corre¬ 
sponding  characters. 

There  is  one  case  in  which  it  would 
have  been  peculiarly  stalisfactory  if 
George  Eliot  had  written  out  a  Shakes¬ 
pearian  drama  into  a  novel.  VVe  may 
infer  from  a  hint  at  the  end  of  “  Mid- 
dlemarch”  that  the  entire  novel  arose 
out  of  the  tradition,  lingering  in  a 
country  district,  of  a  fine  girl  having 
married  a  sickly  clergyman,  old  enough 
to  be  her  father,  arid  in  little  more  than 
a  year  after  his  death  having  given  up 
her  estate  to  marry  his  cousin,  young 
enough  to  have  been  his  son,  with  no 
property,  and  not  well-born.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  in  the  district  was,  that 
the  heroine  of  this  romance  of  reality 
could  not  have  been  nice.  George 
Eliot  took  the  liberty  to  believe  that  she 
might  have  been  remarkably  nice,  and 
by  way  of  showing  how  such  might  have 
been  the  case,  constructed  the  story  in 
which  she  appears  as  Dorothea  Brooke, 
the  modern  Saint  Theresa — one  of  the 
most  masterly  delineations  of  pure  and 
gracious  womanhood  in  the  whole 
range  of  imaginative  literature.  The 
world  agrees  that  Dorothea  Brooke,  in 
first  marrying  Casaubon,  a  sickly,  elder¬ 
ly  clergyman,  and  in  then  marrying  Will 
Ladislaw,  conforms  to  the  highest  laws 
of  feminine  delicacy  and  worth.  Now 
all  Shakespearians  of  unimpeached 
orthodoxy  hold  that  Helena,  in  All’ s 
Well  that  End's  Well,  conducts  herself, 
from  first  to  last,  with  womanly  grace, 
propriety,  and  rightness  ;  but  one  can¬ 
not  help  wishing  that  George  Eliot  had 
done  for  Helena  what  she  did  for 
Dorothea  Brooke — levelling  hills  of 
difficulty,  illumining  valleys  of  shadow, 
and  putting  in  all  those  explanatory  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  which  a  brief  and  start¬ 
ling  drama  might  have  been  worked  out 
into  the  harmony  and  reconcilement  of 
such  a  novel  as  Shakespeare  himself 
need  not  have  scorned. 
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Let  us  glance  at  the  problem,  or  com¬ 
plication  of  problems,  she  would  have 
had  to  solve.  Helena  does  what  seems, 
on  the  head  and  front  of  it,  to  offend 
those  instincts  of  modesty  and  reticence 
which  are  interwoven  with  the  heart¬ 
strings  of  rehned  and  high-souled  wom¬ 
en.  She  marries  a  man  who  does  not 
want  her — a  man  who  takes  her  to 
the  altar  by  command  of  his  sovereign 
—  a  man  who,  neither  then  nor  after¬ 
ward,  appears  to  justify  such  impas¬ 
sioned  regard,  and  who  treats  her,  to 
use  Mr.  Kuskin's  words,  with  the  “  pet¬ 
ulance  and  insult  of  a  careless  youth.” 
Being  deserted  by  this  husband,  she 
pursues  him,  and,  in  order  to  win  him, 
resorts  to  a  stratagem  which  has  no 
bearing  upon  his  spiritual  nature,  and 
which,  in  so  far  as  his  own  will,  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  conscience  are  concerned, 
co-operates  with  his  lower  self.  Never¬ 
theless  all  ends  well,  and  Shakespeare 
manifestly  intends  us  to  decide  that  all 
is  well.  Bertram,  the  unworthy  hus¬ 
band,  has  been  taught  to  appreciate  and 
to  prize  his  wife.  “  I’ll  love  her 
dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly."  Helena  is 
looked  upon  as  a  paragon  of  nobleness 
and  delicacy  by  all  the  morally  authori¬ 
tative  people  in  the  play — by  the  Count¬ 
ess,  by  the  King,  by  every  one  who  really 
knows  her.  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Professor 
Dowden  sing  her  praises.  But  no  one 
could  have  told  her  tale,  with  all  its 
ethical  justifications,  so  well  as  George 
Eliot.  "  Dorothea,”  she  says,  “  had 
the  ardent  woman’s  need  to  rule  bene¬ 
ficently  by  making  the  joy  of  another 
soul.”  That  need  lay  deep  among  the 
motives  which  prompted  Helena  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  aid  even  of  constraint  and 
stratagem  in  bestowing  upon  Bertram 
the  great  blessing  of  her  love.  With 
what  unerring  knowledge  could  George 
Eliot  have  shown,  in  delineating  Helena, 
the  complex  yet  harmonious  action  ol 
those  cardinal  cravings  of  woman’s 
heart — the  aspiration  to  be  a  wife,  and 
the  aspiration  to  be  a  mother  !  In  his 
celebrated  poem,  “  Fifine,”  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing.  or  whatever  portion  of  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  personality  may  be  justly  assigned 
to  the  questionable,  ironical  Don  Juan  of 
the  piece,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
woman’s  supreme  delight  is  to  be 
”  absorbed”  in  man  as  a  brook  is  in 
the  ocean.  If  that  fine  passage  were 


read  on  one  of  those  occasions  when 
female  planets  meet  in  galaxy  to  shed 
light  upon  woman’s  rights  and  men’s 
evil  propensities,  it  might  possibly  pro¬ 
duce  a  titter  among  the  starry  throng. 
Would  it  not  be  felt  to  present  at  best  a 
partial  view  of  woman’s  ambition  ? 
The  husband,  to  say  the  most,  shares 
the  throne  of  woman’s  world  with  the 
child.  Does  not  George  Eliot  tell  us,  in 
"  The  Spanish  Gypsy,”  of  the  ”  mother- 
prayers,”  and  ”  mother-fancies,”  and 
expected  “championship”  of  all  she 
most  fondly  honors,  with  which  a 
woman  regards  her  son  ?  No  doubt  the 
son  goes  and  the  husband  remains  : 
John  .Anderson's  good  wife  thinks  more 
of  him  than  of  all  the  brave  sons  that 
may  be  supposed  to  have  gone  across 
their  threshold  into  the  world.  But 
there  certainly  are  cases  in  which  it  is 
open  to  debate  whether  the  most  thrill¬ 
ing  and  ideal  wish  of  a  woman’s  heart 
is  for  an  absorbing  husband,  or  for  a 
dutiful  and  loving  son.  Bertram,  at 
all  events,  could  not  but  be  regarded 
by  Helena  in  the  latter  point  of  view  as 
well  as  in  the  former.  Compared  with 
her,  he  is  morally  and  intellectually  a 
boy.  Her  educational  and  maternal  in¬ 
stincts  yearn  over  him.  She  will  train 
and  exalt  him  into  a  w'orthy  husband  ; 
and  he  will  be  none  the  less  delightful  in 
that  capacity,  because  he  will  not  fail  to 
look  up  to  her  a  good  deal.  Without 
the  influence  of  the  mother-instinct, 
prompting  her  to  sacrifice  even  her 
womanly  sensibilities  in  order  to  raise 
Bertram  into  worthiness,  she  never 
could  have  performed  the  difficult  and 
delicate  task  she  undertook. 

But  of  course  there  was  more  in  her 
impelling  motives  than  such  as  can  be 
called  in  any  sense  self-sacrificing. 
There  is,  beyond  question,  a  lofty,  a 
sublime  joy  in  self-sacrifice  ;  but  there 
are  also  positive  pleasures  of  a  transcen¬ 
dent  character,  the  object  of  pure  and 
natural  passion,  which  it  is  entirely  right 
and  perfectly  gracious  and  graceful,  in 
woman  and  in  man,  to  desiderate. 
Shakespeare  and  George  Eliot  are  con¬ 
tent  that  their  heroines  should  be  some¬ 
thing  less  than  angels,  and  almost 
shock  us  with  the  peremptoriness  with 
which  they  insist  that  their  Helenas 
and  their  Julias,  their  Dinahs  and 
their  Maggies,  shall  not  be  more  than 
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women.  Mr.  Ruskin  says  with  bold 
veracity  that  sensual  passion  is  not  only 
a  fact,  but  a  “divine  fact.”  Shakespeare 
evidently  thought  so  ;  and  George  Eliot, 
if  any  modern  writer  was  equal  to  the 
achievement,  might  have  made  it  ap¬ 
parent  that  it  never  ceases  to  be  divine 
in  the  proceedings  of  Helena. 

Having  now  sufficiently  seen  how  a 
novelist  and  a  dramatist  can  be  recipro¬ 
cally  illustrative,  we  may  dwell  for  a 
little  on  some  points  of  contrast  between 
George  Eliot  and  Shakespeare. 

He  belongs  to  an  age  of  faith  ;  she  to 
an  age  of  scepticism.  The  intellectual 
movement  of  the  Renaissance,  and  still 
more  the  religious  and  moral  movement 
of  the  Reformation,  had  made  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  an  age  of  bold  inquiry,  of 
great  freedom  of  thought ;  but  no  seri¬ 
ous  doubt  on  fundamental  questions  had 
reached  the  body  of  thinking  men  in 
England,  Scepticism  had  not  become 
one  of  those  broad  facts  of  the  time 
which  the  dramatist  was  required  to  re¬ 
flect  in  his  mirror — one  of  those  reign- 
inf^  modes  of  thought  with  which  he  was 
re([uired  to  be  habitually  in  sympathy. 
George  Eliot  writes  in  an  age  when 
scepticism  has  penetrated  society  and 
saturated  the  atmosphere  we  breathe. 
Its  influence  is  traceable  everywhere  in 
her  world — in  the  cottage  of  the  IJedes, 
where  •shrewd,  manly,  clear-thinking 
Adam  is  more  sceptical  than  soft-headed 
Seth,  and  where  old  Lisbeth  Bede’s  racy 
wit  has  its  edge  whetted  on  “  texes  ”  ; 
in  the  alley,  where  the  treachery  of 
friend  William,  undetected  by  a  solemn 
appeal  to  divine  justice  in  prayer,  brings 
Silas  Marner’s  whole  scheme  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  shattering  ruin  about  his  ears  ; 
in  the  library,  or  studio,  or  drawing¬ 
room,  in  which  Dorothea  detects  in 
Ladislaw’s  eye  a  satiric  glance  at  the 
magnum  opus  of  Mr,  Casaubon. 

The  general  result  of  this  distinction 
between  Shakespeare’s  time  and  George 
Eliot's  is,  that  men  and  women,  as  con¬ 
templated  by  Shakespeare,  are  more 
widely  typical,  more  universally  human, 
than  those  of  George  Eliot.  Take  the 
men  and  women  presented  in  King  Lear, 
and  the  facts  or  incidents — in  one  word 
the  conditions  which  determine  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  the  situa¬ 
tions  on  which  the  effect  depends.  In 
every  respect  they  belong  to  the  per¬ 


manent  elements  of  society,  the  per¬ 
manent  facts  of  life.  Nothing  could  be 
more  familiar  than  the  relation  of  father 
and  children,  nothing  more  common 
than  the  vice  of  ingratitude,  the  sin  of 
ambition,  the  virtue  of  filial  affection, 
the  evil  consequences  of  headlong  im¬ 
pulse  and  criminal  intrigue.  Homer, 
Virgil,  Dante,  and  the  contemporaries 
of  each,  could  have  understood  every 
character  and  every  event  in  Lear  as 
well  as  we  can.  But  the  group  of 
Dorothea  Brooke,  Mr.  Casaubon,  and 
Will  Ladislaw,  with  all  that  is  most 
piquantly  interesting  in  their  relations, 
cannot  be  appreciated  unless  we  realize 
the  all-pervading  scepticism  of  the  age 
in  which  they  live,  and  know  how  subtle 
its  influence  may  be  even  when  it  does 
not  come  to  the  surface.  Mr.  Casaubon 
would  have  felt  quite  differently  toward 
Ladislaw,  and  probably  might  have  acted 
quite  differently  toward  Dorothea,  if  he 
had  not  been  preoccupied  with  his  grand 
work,  the  “  Key  to  all  Mythologies 
nay,  if  he  had  not  been  haunted  with  an 
agonizing  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of 
his  own  arguments.  This  was  to  him 
like  tic-douloureux  in  the  apple  of  his 
eye.  The  poignancy  of  his  anguish 
when  he  perceived  the  growth  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  mutual  understanding  between 
Ladislaw  and  Dorothea,  depended  on 
his  profound  conviction  that  the  scep¬ 
tical  youth  thought  him  a  pompous  ped¬ 
ant,  and  would  infect  his  wife  with 
scepticism  as  to  whether  he  was  able  to 
play  the  part  of  ocean  to  her  brook. 
All  this  would  have  been  mysterious  to 
Hamer  and  Virgil  —  and  even  Dante 
might  have  found  it  puzzling. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
state  of  half-belief  in  which  we  now 
all  exist  will  be  permanent.  Men  will 
again,  as  in  former  ages,  believe  more 
than  we,  or  they  will  push  on  to  some¬ 
thing  like  finality,  and  believe  still  less 
than  we  ;  but  it  seems  improbable  that 
they  will  be  always  in  the  nomad  stage 
of  spiritual  life.  The  types  of  men, 
therefore,  that  we  have  in  Shakespeare 
may  remain  fresh  and  true  when  the 
apologetic  zeal  of  Casaubon,  and  Ladis¬ 
law’s  contempt  for  that  apologetic  zeal, 
may  be  interesting  only  as  illustrative  of 
the  modes  and  fashions  of  thought  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Victoria. 

If  our  age  is  characterized  by  abound- 
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ing  scepticism  in  the  province  of  faith, 
it  is  no  less  marked  by  exultant  faith  in 
the  world  of  science.  Our  habits  of 
thought,  our  methods  of  work,  our 
forms  of  expression,  have  become  more 
scientific  than  formerly.  In  this  respect 
George  Eliot  belonged  to  her  time.  In 
delineating  character,  she  depended  far 
more  than  Shakespeare  upon  the  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge  and  insight  of  science. 
His  method  was  that  of  direct  observa¬ 
tion,  of  common-sense,  of  sympathetic 
intuition.  He  was  of  the  pre-scientific 
era.  He  had  never  read  a  manual  of 
physiology.  He  looked  upon  living  men 
with  tne  eye  of  a  seer,  and  his  glance  went 
through  and  through  them.  George  Eliot 
was  of  course  a  keen  observer,  and  richly 
dowered  with  sympathetic  intuition  ; 
but  she  nevertheless  presents  a  strong 
contrast  to  Shakespeare  in  owing  a  vast 
deal  to  the  formal  teaching  of  science. 
There  probably  does  not  occur  in  ficti¬ 
tious  literature  so  complete  a  description 
of  the  bodily  constitution  and  fabric  of 
a  man,  viewed  as  an  interpretation  of — 
as  vitally  and  inseparably  connected  with 
— his  mental  disposition,  as  we  have  in 
George  Eliot’s  Bulstrode.  We  are  made 
to  realize  the  unwholesome  physique^  the 
perpetual  low  fever  in  the  veins,  the  habit¬ 
ual  restless  introspection,  of  the  hypo¬ 
crite.  The  intercourse  between  Bulstrode 
and  Doctor  Lydgate  is  used,  with  an 
artfulness  too  nice  and  natural  to  look 
artificial,  for  this  purpose.  Shakespeare 
gives  no  medical  particulars  about  .An¬ 
gelo— does  not  say  whether  his  flesh  was 
firm  or  pasty — does  not  tell  us,  even, 
resp>ecting  lago,  whether,  when  he  looked 
people  full  in  the  face  —  as  with  the 
frankness  of  perfect  hypocrisy  he  un¬ 
questionably  did — there  still  lurked  a 
devil's  glimpse  in  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
betraying  the  evil  spirit  within.  George 
Eliot  omits  no  physiological  or  physiog¬ 
nomic  particulars. 

She  has  read  extensively  also  the 
somewhat  gruesome  literature  of  ethno¬ 
logical  speculation  ;  suggests  a  great 
deal  more  than  she  says  in  describing 
little  Maggie  TuHiver’s  proceedings  with 
her  doll  fetish  ;  believes  in  hereditary 
idiosyncrasies  ;  and,  if  the  histories  of 
Fedalma  and  of  Deronda  may  be  trusted 
as  expressive  of  her  opinion,  almost 
holds  that  race  is  destiny.  Inherited 
instincts  forbid  the  daughter  of  a  gypsy 


king  from  becoming  a  Christian  duch¬ 
ess  ;  and  all  the  influences  of  Christian 
education  and  association  seem  to  fall, 
like  water  oh'  a  duck’s  back,  from  the 
mind  of  Deronda,  when  he  discovers 
that  he  is  a  Jew.  Shakespeare  is  ignorant 
of  ethnology.  Those  who  go  to  Macbeth 
for  traits  of  Celtic  character,  might  just 
as  well  go  to  The  Winter  s  Tale  for  in¬ 
formation  on  Bohemian  geogra|)hy.  But 
he  believes  in  blood.  He  makes  no 
mistake  in  the  treatment  of  cases  in 
which  race  is  a  factor.  His  Macbeth  is 
a  man,  and  therefore  will  pass  for  a  Celt. 
His  Perdita  grows  up  in  the  shepherd’s 
cottage  as  true  a  lady,  in  all  essential 
particulars,  as  if  she  had  passed  through 
the  stages  of  girlhood  in  the  court  of 
Leontes  and  Hermione.  .And  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature  and  accurate  ob¬ 
servation  of  life  which  enable  him  to 
secure  this,  are  more  normal  and  genial 
influences  on  the  artist  than  the  special 
culture  of  the  physicist.  It  has  been 
held  by  some  that  George  Eliot’s  lan¬ 
guage — and  if  her  language,  then  her 
habits  of  thought  and  composition  gen¬ 
erally —  was  starched  and  stiffened ‘by 
her  scientific  learning.  That  indefin¬ 
able  combination  of  sweetness  and  nat¬ 
uralness  with  wave -like  fluency  and 
rhythmic  motion  which  coes  to  produce 
poetic  melody,  was  probably  made  more 
difficult  for  George  Eliot  by  thu  elabo¬ 
rate  furnishing  of  her  mind  with  the  set 
phrases  and  formulas  of  science. 

It  may  possibly  have  some  very  distant 
affinity  to  this  scientific  constraint  and 
lack  of  free  and  easy  naturalness  in 
George  Eliot,  as  compared  with  Shake¬ 
speare,  that  she  feels  supremely  the 
symbolism,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
aesthetic  virtue,  of  gems,  while  he  thinks 
comparatively  little  of  gems,  but  is  in- 
expressi'oly  fond  of  flowers.  “  How 
very  beautiful  these  gems  are  !”  says 
Dorothea.  “It  is  strange  how  deeply 
colors  seem  to  penetrate  one,  like  scent. 
I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  why  gems 
are  used  as  spiritual  emblems  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John.  They  look  like 
fragments  of  heaven.”  And  Fedalma 
says  of  the  jewels  given  her  by  Don 
Silva,  “  These  gems  have  life  in  them  : 
their  colors  speak.”  In  numberless  pas¬ 
sages  Shakespeare  shows  his  heart's 
fondness  for  flowers.  There  is  no  habit 
of  his  mind  of  which  we  have  clearer 
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assurance  than  that  of  turning  to  them 
and  dwelling  upon  them  with  delight. 
The  eyes  of  his  sleeping  Lucrcce  are 
not  gems  that  have  quenched  their  ra-* 
diance,  but  flowers  that  have  “  sheathed 
their  light.”  He  loves  the  flowers  with 
the  joyous  effusion  of  one  who  in  boy¬ 
hood  had  run  upon  the  hills  around 
Stratford.  He  knows  them  in  their 
times  and  seasons,  and  can  distinguish 
those  of  early  spring,  “  that  come  before 
the  swallow  dares,  and  take  the  winds 
of  March  with  beauty,”  from  those  of 
middle  summer  that  strike  Perdita,  wise 
with  the  wisdom  of  sweet,  good  girl¬ 
hood,  as  one  of  nature's  gifts  to  ”  men 
of  middle  age.”  A  poet  in  the  very 
make  and  mould  of  his  soul,  he  sym¬ 
pathetically  gives  them  life,  and  thinks 
tenderly  of  them  as  nursljngs,  as  “  dar¬ 
ling  buds  of  May,”  the  ”  infants  of  the 
spring,”  which  the  cruel  frost-winds  nip 
and  blight. 

This  affectionate  interest  in  flowers  — 
an  interest  traceable  in  his  poems,  es¬ 
pecially  the  sonnets,  as  well  as  his 
dramas,  and  which  we  may  confidently 
attach  to  his  personality — there  is  a 
tradition  at  Stratford  that  he  said  he 
could  not  survive  the  threatened  inclos¬ 
ure  of  Welcomb  hill — is  a  very  remark¬ 
able  characteristic  of  Shakespeare.  Mr. 
Ruskin  tells  us  that  great  painters  do 
not  care  for  flowers. 

“There  is  a  wide  distinction.”  he  says, 
“  between  flower-loving  minds  and  minds  of 
the  highest  order.  Flowers  seem  intended  for 
the  solace  of  ordinary  humadity.  Children 
love  them  ;  quiet,  tender,  contented,  ordinary 
p>cople  love  them  as  they  grow  ;  luxurious  and 
disorderly  people  rejoice  in  them  gathered. 
They  are  the  cottager’s  treasure  ;  and  in  the 
crowded  town  mark,  as  with  a  little  broken 
fragment  of  rainbow,  the  windows  of  the  work¬ 
ers  in  whose  hearts  rests  the  covenant  of 
peace.  ...  To  the  chil(;l  and  the  girl,  the 
peasant  and  the  manufacturing  operative,  to 
the  grisette  and  the  nun,  the  lover  and  monk, 
they  are  precious  always.  But  to  the  men  of 
supreme  power  and  thoughtfulness,  precious 
only  at  times  ;  symbolically  and  pathetically 
often  to  the  poets,  but  rarely  for  their  own 
sake.” 

If  this  is  as  true  as  it  is  well  e.xpressed, 
Shakespeare  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  Not  only  did  he  dramatically 
realize  the  feelings  of  ordinary  human¬ 
ity  —  of  cottagers,  of  children  —  he 
shared  them.  The  love  of  flowers 
evinced  in  his  works  corroborates  the 


testimony  of  Shakespeare’s  contempora¬ 
ries,  that  he  was  gentle  and  kind. 

The  last  we  shall  attempt  to  specify 
of  these  heads  of  contrast  between 
Shakespeare  and  George  Eliot  has  refer¬ 
ence,  like  the  first,  to  the  character  and 
scope  of  their  respective  presentations 
of  human  nature  and  human  life.  Shake¬ 
speare,  we  saw,  holds  the  mirror  up  to 
human  nature  and  society  in  a  state  of 
comparatively  stable  equilibrium;  George 
Eliot  to  human  nature  in  a  state  of 
comparatively  unstable  and  possibly  tem¬ 
porary  equilibrium.  It  is  now  to  be 
added  that  her  delineation  of  human 
nature,  relatively  to  Shakespeare’s — for 
this  qualification  must  not,  for  one  mo¬ 
ment,  be  forgotten — is  partial.  If  we  1 
can  hardly  venture  to  say  that  she  is 
the  partisan,  the  champion,  of  women, 
we  are  forced  to  admit  that  women  oc¬ 
cupy  the  larger  part  of  her  canvas. 
Except  Adam  Bede,  Savonarola,  and 
Maynard  Gilfil  —  for  Felix  Holt  and 
Daniel  Deronda  are  not  among  her  hap¬ 
piest  efforts — she  has  no  heroes.  Ladis- 
law  is  a  splendid  sketch,  but  she  does 
not  care  to  elaborate  the  portrait.  He 
is  ”  likable,”  but  "  rather  miscellaneous 
and  bric-h-brac."  Seth  is  a  dreamer. 
Rufus  Lyon  is  an  antiquarian  specimen. 
Zarca  is  a  monomaniac.  Silas  Marner 
is  a  child.  Caleb  Garth  is  a  somewhat 
expanded  and  embellished  edition  of 
Adam  Bede.  Philip  Wakem  is  noble 
but  insignificant.  Guest  is  not  so  bad 
as  he  has  been  called,  but  no  one  has 
ever  called  him  a  hero.  Remark,  at 
the  same  time,  how  profound  and  com¬ 
prehensive  is  her  view  of  the  weakness, 
folly,  and  bitter  badness  that  compla¬ 
cently  strut  about  in  the  insignia  of 
creation’s  lord.  Arthur  is  trivial,  self- 
deceiving,  the  prey  of  selfish  passion. 
Godfrey  Cass  is  an  amiable  weakling. 
Mr.  Brooke  is  a  scatterbrain.  Old  Tul- 
liver  is  affectionate  and  honest,  but 
puzzle-headed  ;  young  Tulliver  promises 
rather  well,  but  turns  out  a  cruel  Philis¬ 
tine.  Lydgate  is  a  respectable  failure. 
Bulstrode  is  a  hypocrite.  Dempster  is 
a  miscreant.  Tito  is  a  villain. 

It  is  urged  by  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr. 
Furnivall  that  Shakespeare  has  himself  no 
heroes — that  his  men  are  all  morally  or 
mentally  defective — that  he  never  casts 
around  human  nature  a  really  heroic 
lustre  except  in  the  persons  of  women — 
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Cordelia,  Desdemona,  Hermione,  Im-  their  highest  artist.  His  bad  women 
ogen.  It  is  indisputable  that  Shake-  are  supremely  bad. 
speare  assigns  to  his  good  women  a  The  partiality  of  George  Eliot’s  rep- 
spiritual  purity  and  elevation  which  he  resentation  of  woman  becomes  still  more 
attributes  to  none  of  his  men,  or  to  evident  when  we  consider  the  tone 
Brutus  only  ;  but  the  protagonist  in  his  of  satire  in  which,  not  only  through  the 
dramas,  the  character  that  leads,  is  in  lips  of  Mrs.  Poyser  and  Dolly  Winthrop, 
the  vast  majority  of  instances  a  man.  but  in  her  own  person,  she  refers  to 
The  part  played  by  women  is  more  self-  man.  “  A  man’s  mind,”  she  says  — 
sacriticing,  more  beautiful,  than  that  ”  what  there  is  of  it — has  always  the 
played  by  men,  but  it  is  the  world  of  advantage  of  being  masculine — as  the 
man  that  the  action  of  the  drama  chiefly  smallest  birch-tree  is  of  a  higher  kind 
illustrates.  In  Shakespeare’s  dramas  the  than  the  most  soaring  palm — and  even 
women  throw  light  upon  the  men  ;  his  ignorance  is  of  a  sounder  quality.” 
in  George  Eliot’s  novels  the  men  throw  Scattered  through  all  her  books — a  run- 
light  upon  the  women.  Should  we  care  ning  fire  of  wit  and  raillery,  and  genial 
much  for  Adam  or  Seth  Bede  apart  from  yet  pungent  sarcasm — we  have  an  in- 
Dinah,  for  Tom  or  Guest  apart  from  dictment  against  men,  and  a  cunningly 
Maggie,  for  Casaubon  or  Ladislaw  apart  suggested  exaltation  of  women.  Of 
from  Dorothea,  for  Don  Silva  if  there  course  women  will  say  that  a  man  can- 
were  no  Fedalma,  or  for  Grandcourt  and  not  be  expected  to  like  this,  but  that  it 
Deronda  if  there  were  no  Gwendolen  ?  is  just.  The  mere  fact,  however,  that 
What  a  magnificent  procession  of  men  should  be  held  to  be  pledged  to 
women  it  is,  to  be  sure,  that  we  have  in  dissatisfaction  with  George  Eliot’s  rep- 
George  Eliot’s  books  !  Milly  Barton,  resentation  of  them,  is  a  strong  presump- 
Caterina,  Janet  Dempster,  Dinah  Mor-  tion  that  she  is  seen  by  women  as  well 
ris,  Mrs.  Poyser,  Lisbeth  Bede,  Hetty,  as  men  not  to  have  held  the  scale  even. 
Maggie  Tulliver,  Dolly  Wb'nthrop,  Nancy  Art  ought  to  be  impartially  representa- 
Lammeter,  Gwendolen,  Dorothea,  Celia,  tive.  Shakespeare  is  so  ;  and  the  fact 
Mrs.  Cadwallader,  Rosamond,  Romola,  that  George  Eliot’s  contribution  to  liter- 
Fedalma  !  A  large  proportion  of  these  ature  may  be  described  as  mainly  a 
are  undoubtedly  typical  women — true  to  Legend  of  Good  Women,  compels  us  to 
human  nature  in  all  ages  civilized  enough  put  the  question  whether  that  legend  is 
to  give  woman  a  chance.  Milly  Barton  exhaustively  true. 

is  the  long-suffering,  patient,  uncom-  We  shall  not  venture  to  impeach  the 
plaining  wife,  who  sacrifices  herself  to  positive  representation  of  woman  that 
her  husoand  and  children.  Mrs.  Poyser  has  been  given  us  by  George  Eliot, 
is  the  clever,  predominant,  victorious  The  utmost  one  can  say,  in  the  way  of 
house-queen,  the  heroine  of  a  thousand  objection,  is  that  she  has  not  so  fully 
ballads,  whose  sagacity  is  never  at  fault,  presented  the  other  side — that  the  efful- 
whose  tongue  is  as  irresistible  as  Sieg-  gence  of  her  light  has  tended  to  obscure 
fried’s  sword,  whose  husband  is  pros-  the  very  existence  of  shadow.  She  had 
perous  but  submissive.  Of  her  various  a  shrewd  idea  of  the  possibilities  of 
personations  of  the  heroic  woman,  from  feminine  malignancy,  but  she  kept  it 
Dinah  Morris  and  Dorothea  to  Romola  mainly  to  herself.  Her  delineation  of 
and  F'edalma,  none  is  impossible,  and,  Rosamond  proves  not  only  that  she  be¬ 
taken  together,  they  constitute  a  truly  lieved  in  the  possibility  of  feminine 
magnificent  revelation  of  the  nobleness  badness,  but  that  she  could  send  a 
that  is  in  woman.  But  the  other  side  is  fathoming  line  deep  down  into  woman’s 
not  fairly  shown.  The  mystery  of  femi-  capacities  for  inflicting  torment  upon 
nine  malignity  is  barely  touched  upon.  Rosaman.  ”  How  delightful,”  meditates 
The  worst  women  in  the  list  are  Rosa-  mond,  “  to  make  captives  from  the 
mond  and  Gwendolen.  That  cannot  be  throne  of  marriage  with  a  husband  as 
accepted  as  a  just  account  of  the  sex  crown-prince  by  your  side — himself  in 
which  embraced  Medea,  Goneril,  and  fact  a  subject — while  the  captives  look 
Lady  Macbeth.  George  Eliot  is  the  up  forever  hopeless,  losing  their  rest 
advocate  of  women  ;  in  Shakespeare  we  probably,  and  if  their  appetite  too,  so 
must  still  find  their  artist  —  certainly  much  the  better!”  Rosamond  is  at 
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worst  a  vain,  weak  woman,  strong  chiefly 
in  the  obdurate  unconvincibility  of  a 
fool.  Yet  what  fine  anguish  did  her 
mere  beauty,  united  with  a  sense  of  the 
sweetness  of  woman’s  sovereignty,  and 
a  woman’s  meddlesome  cunning,  enable 
her  to  inflict  on  a  man  !  In  those  few 
lines  George  Eliot  shows  an  accurate 
appreciation  of  the  inner  nature  of 
woman,  deeply  masked  in  social  shows, 
but  furnished  by  nature  with  a  power  to 
inflict  pain,  equal  to  and  measured  by 
her  power  to  give  pleasure.'  The  lion¬ 
ess,  if  all  travellers’  stories  are  true,  will 
sit  basking  on  a  crag  while  two  grand 
lions,  rivals  in  her  affections,  tear  each 
other  on  the  sand — call  it  the  arena — 
below.  There  she  sits  and  basks,  in 
the  light  of  Afric’s  sunny  shore,  her 
native  land,  watching  the  conflict  with 
candid  appreciation,  with  impartial  sym¬ 
pathy,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold  that  poetry  is  the  criticism  of  life, 
or  at  least  that  such  criticism  of  life  is 
poetry.  She  knows  that  when  Achilles 
has  settled  with  Hector,  he  will  come 
fawningly,  caressingly,  to  her  feet,  and 
then,  if  no  eligible  Trojan  heaves  in 
sight— in  which  case  she  will  wait  until 
another  delicately  agitating  battle  has 
taken  place  —  she  will  condescend  to 
smile  upon  him.  All  this  is  in  Rosa¬ 
mond’s  thrilling  conception  of  the  bliss 
of  man-killing,  as  enjoyed  upon  the 
throne  of  marriage.  And  how  poor  and 
negative  were  the  powers  to  torment  of 
such  a  mere  heartless  beauty  as  Rosa¬ 
mond,  compared  with  those,  say,  of  a 
Medea,  the  brain  of  a  great  man  on  her 
shoulders,  with  a  hold  on  her  husband 
through  his  children,  and  infinite  anger 
in  her  heart  against  him  !  Had  Shake¬ 
speare  been  able  to  read  Euripides  as 
well  as  he  read  Ovid,  he  might  have 
left  us  a  tremendous  tragedy  on  Medea. 

It  must  Ijf  admitted  that  George 
Eliot  has  brought  into  clear  artistic 
delineation  one  part  of  feminine  human 
nature  on  which  Shakespeare  never  has 
occasion  to  dwell.  She  stands  first 
among  authors  in  representing  the  de¬ 
light  experienced  by  women  of  a  su¬ 
perior  order  in  friendship  of  a  purely 
spiritual  kind  with  men — their  tendency 
to  lean  upon  and  in  a  lofty  sense  to  love 
men  in  whom  they  find  light  and  lead¬ 
ing.  To  such  a  friendship  it  gives  a 
ravishing  flavor  if  there  is  a  cruel  or 


antipathetic  husband  in  the  way.  It 
was  Dempster’s  miscreancy  that  made 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Tryan  as  an  angel  Gabriel 
to  Janet.  It  was  in  her  sore  distress 
between  her  two  lovers,  Philip  and 
Stephen,  that  Maggie  found  it  so  con¬ 
soling  to  lean  upon  the  sustaining  mind 
of  ^ir.  Venn.  Exactly  such  a  friend¬ 
ship  as  we  refer  to  arises  between 
Romola  and  Savonarola,  and  again  be¬ 
tween  Deronda  and  Gwendolen.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  on  this  point, 
George  Eliot  looks  with  penetrating 
power  into  the  nature  of  women,  help¬ 
ing  us  to  understand  one  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  stupendous  influence  of  the 
confessional.  It  might  be  argued  that 
she  does  not  assert  the  superiority  of 
women  to  men — nay,  that  she  by  im¬ 
plication  fully  admits  the  contrary — 
but  that  she  denies  the  superiority  of 
the  wrong  man  to  women,  and  points 
out  that  the  husband  is  not  necessarily, 
in  brain,  heart,  conscience,  the  sover¬ 
eign  of  the  w'ife. 

The  differentia  of  George  Eliot  as  a 
describer  of  life  and  a  delineator  of 
character — that  in  respect  of  which  we 
can  most  decisively  say  that  she  has 
added  to  the  epitome  of  human  life 
given  by  Shakespeare — is  the  signaliza- 
tion  of  what  may  be  called  the  neutral, 
the  indirect  influences,  by  which  a  man’s 
character  is  modelled  and  his  destiny 
fixed.  In  one  word,  George  Eliot  has 
apprehended  evil  more  than  Shakespeare 
apprehended  it  as  a  negative  power,  a 
vis  inertia,  a  result  even  of  misfortune 
or  accident.  Of  course  it  is  not  alleged 
either  that  Shakespeare  did  not  know 
the  power  of  circumstance  to  influence 
character,  or  that  George  Eliot  denies 
or  overlooks  the  fact  that  evil  may  be 
an  active,  aggressive,  conscious  power. 
But  Shakespeare  accentuates  the  one 
form  of  evil,  George  Eliot  the  other. 
Speaking  broadly,  Shakespeare  accounts 
for  wicked  and  criminal  conduct  in 
one  of  two  ways.  Either  it  is  the  result 
of  temptation,  distinctly  apprehended  as 
temptation,  consciously  yielded  to  for 
the  sake  of  the  offered  price  ;  or  it  issues 
from  impulsive  badness,  delighting,  like 
all  other  natural  forces,  in  self-manifes¬ 
tation.  Angelo  is  under  no  mistake  or 
misapprehension  as  to  the  sin  which  his 
passion  for  Isabella  prompts  him  to 
commit.  Macbeth  has  not  the  smallest 
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doubt  that  the  murder  of  Duncan  will 
be  a  villainous  crime.  There  is  good 
both  in  Angelo  and  in  Macbeth — that  is 
proved  by  their  resistance,  by  the  shock 
which  the  first  suggestion  of  evil  com¬ 
municates  to  their  moral  nature  ;  but 
the  temptation  overpowers  them,  the 
good  is  vanquished.  lago,  however,  and, 
in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  Richard  III., 
are  actuated  by  no  temptation  that  can 
for  one  moment  be  weighed  against  the 
wickedness  they  commit.  Of  characters 
that  yield  to  temptation,  but  always  with 
regret,  always  with  a  yearning  toward 
virtue,  George  Eliot  has  given  us  one 
unimprovable  study  in  Bulstrode  ;  but 
her  characters  that  love  evil  for  its  own 
sake — her  Raffles,  her  Featherstone — are 
not  to  be  classed  with  her  good  work  at 
all.  They  have  not  the  marks  of  her 
hand,  and  cannot  be  compared  in  any 
way  with  Shakespeare’s  thorough-paced 
villains. 

Her  distinctive  power  is  evinced  in 
tracing  the  all  but  imperceptible  stages 
by  which  Arthur  Donnithorne,  the  cheer¬ 
ful,  fresh-minded,  impulsively  generous, 
warm-hearted  young  squire  drifts  into 
conduct  that  ruins  Hetty.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  Maggie  Tulliver  glides  by  degrees,  so 
gradual  as  to  be  insensible  to  herself, 
into  a  thoroughly  compromised  position. 
No  doubt  she  does  not  finally  and  ir¬ 
retrievably  fall.  But  the  moral  deflec¬ 
tion  consisted  in  her  coming  between 
Stephen  Guest  and  Lucy  Deane  ;  and 
this  she  was  led  into  under  a  variety  of 
influences  almost  too  complex  for  enu¬ 
meration  or  analysis.  It  was  a  gravita¬ 
tion  toward  evil,  a  gravitation  acting 
upon  her  whole  being,  mental  and  phys¬ 
ical  ;  for  it  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  narrative  to  affirm  that  Guest  was  a 
mere  handsome  youth,  with  no  emo¬ 
tional  or  intellectual  nature.  Who  can 
tell  where  the  physical  ended  and  the 
spiritual  began,  in  the  participation  of 
Guest  and  Maggie  in  music  ? 

We  cannot  agree  with  those  who  hold 
that  the  third  volume  of  the  “  Mill  on 
the  Eloss,”  containing  the  account  of 
'the  love  affair  between  Maggie  and 
Guest,  is  inferior  to  the  two  preceding 
volumes,  or  that  it  is  to  be  discrim¬ 
inated  from  them  in  having  no  autobio¬ 
graphical  interest.  In  the  third  volume 
of  “  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  George 
Eliot  writes  with  a  vehement  intensity 


to  which  there  is  nothing  quite  parallel 
(P'edalma’s  impassioned  moaning  comes 
near  it)  in  her  other  writings,  and  every 
paragraph  tingles  with  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  experiences  of  Mag¬ 
gie.  If  Maggie’s  proceedings  with  her 
fetish,  Maggie’s  early  relations  with  her 
brother  Tom,  Maggie’s  running  away  to 
the  gypsies,  Maggie’s  enthralment  in 
the  ”  Imitatio  Christi,”  and  Maggie’s  re¬ 
gard  for  Philip,  afford  autobiographical 
glimpses  of  George  Eliot,  we  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  there  are  no  such 
glimpses  in  the  history  of  Maggie’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  Guest. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  dis¬ 
pute  that  literature  might  be  searched 
in  vain  for  a  more  powerful  realisation 
than  we  have  in  this  volume  of  the  easy 
descent  of  Avemus — the  impalpable,  in¬ 
audible,  invisible  action  of  ten  thousand 
circumstances  of  temptation  by  which  a 
human  being  may  be  brought  into  a 
position  from  which,  if  set  frankly  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  would  have  impetuously 
recoiled.  The  drift  of  these  remarks 
may  obviously  be  applied  to  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  Tito.  This  is 
the  word  we  ought  to  use — George  Eliot 
is  an  evolutionist  in  her  treatment  of 
character.  She  describes  the  genesis 
and  growth  of  evil.  Shakespeare  em¬ 
ploys  himself  rather  in  depicting  the 
nature  and  the  activity  of  the  thing 
itself.  It  has  often  been  remarked  by 
readers  of  “  Romola”  that  Tito  Melema 
did,  at  each  successive  step  of  his  down¬ 
ward  career,  what  they  might  themselves 
have  done — what,  at  least,  they  would 
have  seen  a  multitude  of  plausible  and 
moving  inducements  to  do.  Adopt  a 
free  and  easy  theory  of  life — set  up  the 
greatest  happiness  principle  as  the  deity 
to  be  worshipped  in  the  inmost  shrine  of 
your  soul— decide  that  man's  chief 
end  is  to  partake,  between  cradle  and 
grave,  of  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
pleasure — and  you  will  be  put  to  your 
mettle  to  show  why  you  should  refuse  to 
take  the  first  step  with  Tito.  Having 
taken  the  first,  it  will  go  hard  with  him 
if  he  does  not,  by  arguments  irresistibly 
logical,  induce  you  to  take  the  second, 
the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  last.  The 
logic  of  pleasure  is  on  his  very  features, 
for  they  are  sweet  without  any  hint  of 
self-denial.  His  is  ‘  ‘a  face  which  vice  can 
write  no  marks  on — lips  that  will  lie  with 
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a  dimpled  smile — eyes  of  suCh  agate¬ 
like  brightness  and  depth  that  no  infamy 
can  dull  them.”  When  first  confronted 
by  duty,  in  the  stern  shape  of  a  claim 
that  he  should  attempt  to  rescue  one  who 
had  played  to  him  the  part  of  a  father, 
he  did  not  start  instantly  on  the  enter¬ 
prise  ;  he  hesitated,  and  questioned. 
Had  something  that  was  not  the  case 
been  the  case,  he  would,  or  have  tried 
to  persuade  himself  that  he  would,  have 
done  as  he  ought.  He  was  not  sure  that 
his  foster-father  was  dead  !  “  But,  after 
all,  why  was  he  bound  to  go  ?  What, 
looked  at  closely,”  Tito  asked  himself, 

“  was  the  end  of  all  life,  but  to  extract 
the  utmost  sum  of  pleasure  ?  And  was 
not  his  own  blooming  life  a  promise  of 
incomparably  more  pleasure,  not  for 
himself  only,  but  for  others,  than  the 
withered  country  life  of  a  man  who  was 
past  the  time  of  keen  enjoyment,  and 
whose  ideas  had  stiffened  into  barren 
rigidity  ?’  ’  It  was  not  the  least  notable 
characteristic  of  Tito  that  nothing  made 
him  angry.  His  power  of  forgiveness 
was  illimitable  ;  only  it  was  exercised 
always  for  his  own  sake,  under  no  im¬ 
pulse  of  love,  or  gratitude,  or  even  of 
contrition.  Here  was  a  man  capable  of 
executing  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
highest  Christian  virtue,  and  yet  the 
image  was  absolutely  devoid  of  life.  It 
was  in  snow  or  in  wax.  There  lay  in 
him  ”  no  active  malignity.”  He  would 
have  been  “glad  not  to  give  pain  to  any 
mortal.”  When  the  man  he  had  wronged 
tried  to  assassinate  him,  he  did  not  lose 
his  temper.  The  escape,  the  sense  of 
triumph,  “  raised  no  devilish  impulse.” 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  only  of 
reconciliation.  One  can  hardly  resist 
some  relenting  impulse  toward  Tito 
when  Baldassarre,  whom  the  thought  of 
vengeance  has  turned  into  a  mono¬ 
maniac,  rejects  all  his  overtures  toward 
reconcilement.  George  Eliot,  in  the 
person  of  Romola,  thus  sums  up  finally 
on  Tito  : 

“  There  was  a  man  to  wliom  I  was  very 
near,  so  that  I  could  see  a  great  deal  of  his 
life,  who  made  almost  ever^  one  fond  of  him. 
for  he  was  young,  and  clever,  and  beautiful, 
and  his  manners  to  all  were  gentle  and  kind. 
I  believe,  when  I  first  knew  him,  he  never 
thought  of  anything  cruel  or  base.  But  be¬ 
cause  he  tried  to  slip  away  from  everything 
that  was  unpleasant,  and  cared  for  nothing  else 
so  much  as  his  own  safety,  he  caiue  at  last  to 
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commit  some  of  the  basest  deeds — such  as 
make  men  infamous.  He  denied  his  father, 
and  left  him  to  misery  ;  he  betrayed  every 
trust  that  was  reposed  in  him,  that  he  might 
keep  himself  safe  and  get  rich  and  prosperous. 
Yet  calamity  overtook  him.” 

The  grand  lesson  of  Tito’s  life  is  that 
morality  is,  in  its  essential  nature,  tran¬ 
scendental — that  duty  is  not  resolvable 
into  any  conceivable  calculation  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  The  practical  value,  in  the  way  of 
warning  against  the  slipperiness  and 
primrose  smoothness  of  the  path  of 
temptation,  of  such  stories  as  those  of 
Arthur  and  Hetty,  of  Guest  and  Mag¬ 
gie,  and  of  Tito,  is  incommensurable. 
We  are  not  quite  sure,  however,  whether 
Tito  can  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  types  of  human  nature.  If  pos¬ 
sible  in  Italy,  it  seems  hardly  possible  in 
England.  A  being  who  is,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  incapable  of  virtue  or  vice,  who  can 
neither  love  nor  hate  any  one,  has  an 
infra-human  look.  lago  himself  is  a 
more  conceivable  human  type.  He  en¬ 
joyed  his  diabolism  ;  Tito  did  not.  It 
is  observable  that  George  Eliot  is  partic¬ 
ular  in  specifying  that  Tito  had  no  trace 
in  him  of  the  religious  instinct. 

”  His  mind,”  she  says,  ”  was  destitute  of  that 
dread  which  has  been  erroneously  decried,  as 
if  it  were  nothing  higher  than  a  man’s  animal 
care  for  his  own  skin  :  that  awe  of  the  divine 
Nemesis  which  was  felt  by  religious  pagans, 
and,  though  it  took  a  more  positive  form  under 
Christianity,  is  still  felt  by  the  mass  of  man¬ 
kind  simply  as  a  vague  fear  at  anything  which 
is  called  wrong-doing.  Such  terror  of  the  un¬ 
seen  is  so  far  above  mere  sensual  cowardice, 
that  it  will  annihilate  that  cowardice  ;  it  is  the 
initial  recognition  of  a  moral  law  restraining 
desire,  and  checks  the  hard  bold  scrutiny  of 
imperfect  thought  into  obligations  which  can. 
never  be  proved  to  have  any  sanctity  in  the 
absence  of  feeling.” 

Tito  was  “  too  cultured  and  sceptical” 
for  the  fear  of  God. 

This  recalls  us  to  Shakespeare.  In« 
considering  George  Eliot’s  memorable 
lesson  on  temptation,  we  do  well  to  re¬ 
mind  ourselves  of  the  counter-accentua¬ 
tion  by  Shakespeare  of  the  element  of 
will  in  man.  Reading  George  Eliot  ex¬ 
clusively,  we  are  apt  to  think  too  meanly 
of  our  kind,  to  figure  man  as  a  mere  drift- 
log  of  circumstance.  None  knows  better 
than  Shakespeare  the  immense  force 
of  those  material  and  mental  conditions 
under  which  we  exist.  Nevertheless  it 
is  his  fundamental  conviction  that  it  is 
48 
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not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves,  if  we 
are  underling,  and  that  it  is  an  admir¬ 
able  evasion  of  a  scamp  to  lay  his  trans¬ 
gressions  at  the  door  of  a  star.  All 
Shakespeare’s  worthy  characters,  from 
Henry  V.  to  Fluellen,  differ  from  Tito 
in  having  an  ingrained  impression  of 
religion,  “  I  pray  you  to  serve  Got,” 
says  the  humble  Welshman,  “  and  keep 
out  of  prawls  and  prabbles.”  It  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  discern  Shakespeare’s 
own  views  on  religion  as  to  be  convinced 
that  he  was  fond  of  Bowers  ;  but  one 
can  hardly  avoid  the  suggestion  of  per¬ 
sonal  reference  in  such  a  remark  as  that 
concerning  Benedick,  whose  nature,  brill¬ 
iant  yet  gentle,  corresponded  generally 
with  Shakespeare’s  :  “  The  man  doth 
fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him 
by  some  large  jests  he  will  make.’  ’  Still 
less  is  it  possible  to  think  that  there 
were  no  profound  religious  instincts  in 
him  who  put  these  words  into  the 
mouth  of  Orlando  ; 

“  If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days  ; 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knolled  to 
church ; 

If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man’s  feast.*' 

He  has  not  drawn  the  religious  char¬ 
acter,  in  its  express  development,  so 
fully  or  elaborately  as  Goethe  in  “  The 
Confessions  of  a  Beautiful  Soul,”  and 
George  Eliot  in  Dinah  Morris.  Yet  U 
religion,  though  partially  at  least  “  oc¬ 
cult” — to  use  Mr.  Ruskin’s  word — be¬ 
hind  his  justice,  a  fundamental  habitude 
of  his  mind  ;  and  religion,  as  one  of  the 
great  facts  of  the  world,  is  more  defi¬ 
nitely  apprehended  by  him  than  either 
bv  Goethe  or  by  George  Eliot.  By 
these  it  is  more  or  less  sublimated  into 
a  kind  of  floating  essence  above  the  heads 
of  men.  Shakespeare,  depicting  it  as 
.present  in  the  minds  he  characterized, 
associates  it  more  expressly  with  partic¬ 
ular  conceptions — with  an  “  everlasting 
bonfire,”  with  the  “canons”  of  “the 
Everlasting,”  It  may  seem  an  extrav¬ 
agant  assertion  that  all  the  main  points 
in  the  theology  of  the  Reformation 
could,  by  one  well  skilled  in  the  science 
and  system  of  theology,  be  pieced  to¬ 


gether  from  his  dramas.  But  when  we 
recall  such  expressions  as  ”  though  all 
that  I  can  do  is  nothing  worth,”  “  irrec- 
onciled  iniquities,”  “  He  that  could 
the  vantage  best  have  took  found  out 
the  remedy,’  ’  and  a  multitude  of  others, 
we  may  at  least  say  that,  since  dogmatic 
theology  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
facts  of  his  time,  Shakespeare,  in  his 
epitome  of  human  life,  found  occasion  to 
show  it  broadly  in  his  dramatic  mirror. 

In  conclusion  we  recur  to  the  train  of 
thought  with  which  we  set  out.  In 
doing  homage  to  Shakespeare  as  su¬ 
preme,  one  is  bound  also  to  do  justice 
to  the  moderns.  Turner  was  the  greatest 
of  landscape  painters,  yet  in  looking  at 
a  bit  of  gray  quiet  sea  by  Vandevelde, 
or  of  blue  sky  by  Claude,  we  may  feel  that 
there  are  some  things  which  some  men 
have  done  better  than  he.  Shakespeare 
did  more  things  well  than  any  other 
man,  and  some  things  more  difficult 
than  any  other  man  has  attempted,  but 
others  have  done  things  which  we  are 
forced  to  pronounce  perfect  in  their 
way.  We  can  conceive  nothing  finer, 
for  example,  than  Balzac’s  portrait  of  the 
millionnaire  miser,  Grandet  of  Saumur, 
or  Scott’s  description  of  Saunders 
Mucklebackit  on  occasion  of  the  death 
of  his  son  Steenie,  or  Thackeray’s 
Waterloo  chapters  in  “  Vanity  Fair.” 
In  like  manner  we  cannot  imagine  even 
Shakespeare’s  hand  improving  upon  the 
companion  portraits  of  Dorothea  and 
Celia,  or  touching  more  subtly  on  the 
roots  ol  self-love  than  George  Eliot  does 
in  such  a  remark  as  this  :  "  A  man  likes 
to  assume  superiority  over  himself  by 
holding  up  his  bad  example  and  sermon¬ 
izing  on  it.”  In  treating  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  relation  to  other  men,  we  shall 
find  no  statement  so  true,  so  satisfying, 
so  final,  as  that  his  largeness — his  com¬ 
prehensiveness — his  elevation  —  are  in¬ 
comparable.  If  other  men  have  the 
Alps,  then  he  has  the  Lombard  plain 
besides  ;  if  they  have  mountain,  plain, 
and  sea,  then  he  has  mountain,  plain, 
sea,  and  ocean — in  a  word,  and  that 
Goethe’s,  used  now  for  the  third  time, 
he  gives  an  epitome  of  man  and  his 
world. — Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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People  see  life  differently  ;  a  gentle¬ 
man  travels  with  a  servant  who  carries 
his  carpet-bag.  One  man  sees  life  like 
a  gentleman,  with  open  eyes  impressed 
by  poetic  nature,  by  remarkable  works 
of  art,  by  distinguished  women,  etc. ; 
another  sees  like  the  servant,  only  what 
is  good  to  eat,  etc.  Again  there  are 
travellers  who  go  through  life  like  the 
carpet-bag,  from  one  station  to  the 
other,  without  perceiving  or  remarking 
anything,  until  the  last  station  comes, 
and  the  journey  is  at  an  end,  and  they 
are  none  the  wiser  for  all  their  travel- 
ling. 

Schumann  saw  life  musically.  What¬ 
ever  happened  to  impress  him  took  the 
form  of  music.  Thoroughly  to  enter 
into  what  he  wrote,  it  would  almost  be 
necessary  to  feel  and  think  as  he  thought 
and  felt  at  the  moment  of  creation,  and 
since  his  was  an  essentially  sensitive  and 
excitable,  not  to  say  eccentric  nature, 
many  points  of  his  works  remain  obscure 
to  those  who  listen  to  the  music  for 
listening’s  sake,  and  wish  to  be  only 
physically  impressed  by  it — that  is  to  say, 
to  have  certain  sensations  evoked  by  the 
ear — instead  of  their  reflecting  and  enter¬ 
ing  heart  and  soul,  as  it  were,  into  the 
music  in  order  to  divine  what  its  com¬ 
poser  may  have  felt  at  the  time  of  crea¬ 
tion.  Schumann  loved  his  art  sincerely, 
and  his  eagerness  to  distinguish  himself 
and  do  something  above  the  common, 
did  not  spring  from  the  ordinary  motive 
of  vain  or  ambitious  people,  eager  before 
all  to  be  noticed.  He  wished  to  do 
some  distinguished  feat  for  his  art,  like 
the  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  the 
lady  whose  scarf  they  wore,  and  he 
wished  to  set  his  foot  on  Philistines,  and 
upon  that  common  curse  of  art — medi¬ 
ocrity. 

Schumann’s  father  while  a  youth  felt 
an  adoration  for  the  English  authors. 
Young  and  Milton,  and  when  he  was  a 
well  established  bookseller  he  published 
a  German  translation  of  Walter  Scott’s 
and  Byron’s  works,  the  latter  of  which 
inspired  him  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
found  practical  illustration  in  his  trans¬ 
lating  "  Beppo”  and  "  Childe  Harold” 


himself.  Robert’s  imperious  nature 
showed  early.  Whenever  as  a  child 
he  played  at  soldiers  he  insisted  on  be¬ 
ing  commander.  He  began  composing 
without  any  knowledge  of  thorough  bass 
when  seven  years  old.  He  then  photo¬ 
graphed  on  the  piano  the  characters  of 
his  playmates  so  strikingly  that  they 
burst  out  laughing,  which  is  a  tolerably 
good  proof  that  the  likeness  of  the  in¬ 
tended  portrait  was  recognized.  Like 
Wagner,  he  began  as  a  boy  writing  ter¬ 
rible  tragedies.  It  is  said  of  Wagner, 
that  having  killed  some  twenty  people 
in  his  drama,  in  order  to  have  somebody 
left  to  talk  on  the  stage,  he  was  obliged 
to  make  his  dead  reappear  as  ghosts. 
So  Schumann  wrote  terrific  Riiuber- 
komodien  (brigand  dramas).  He  soon, 
however,  gave  over  his  sanguinary  crea¬ 
tions  for  the  study  of  music,  impelled 
thereunto  by  a  concert  given  in  1819  at 
Carlsbad  by  Moscheles.  Schumann  was 
then  nine  years  old.  He  kept  a  concert 
programme  on  which  Moscheles’  hand 
had  rested  as  a  relic.  His  debut  as 
conductor  he  made  with  an  overture  by 
Righini,  which  was  by  mistake  sent  to 
his  father’s  workshop,  where  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  orchestral  parts  and  laid 
them  before  several  boys,  whom  he 
brought  together  as  a  small  orchestra, 
his  father  patronizingly  contributing  new 
music  desks  for  the  occasion. 

When  only  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
old  he  composed  the  i5olh  Psalm,  sung 
by  the  same  boys.  Already  he  was  able 
to  play  Moscheles’  ”  Alexander  Varia¬ 
tions,”  the  great  stumbling-block  of  that 
time.  His  evident  musical  capacity  did 
not  have  scope,  however,  till  ten  years 
later,  when,  after  many  struggles,  he  had 
permission  to  leave  the  study  of  the  law, 
for  which  he  had  been  sent  to  Heidel¬ 
berg.  “  I  am  in  wonderfully  high  spirits 
to-day,”  he  writes  from  there  to  his 
friend  Rose,  ”  simply  because  I  have  no 
money,  and  it  is  a  good  old  fashion  to 
be  more  jolly  when  you  are  a  beggar 
than  when  you  are  wealthy  ;  it  is  how¬ 
ever  frightful  to  think  that  you  will  have 
to  pay  eightpence  (the  postage)  to  learn 
as  much.”  He  read  with  a  sort  of 
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frenzy  Jean  Paul  ;  it  has  been  frequent¬ 
ly  remarked  in  biographies  of  Schumann 
that  such  an  eccentric  poet  was  just  the 
author  for  eccentric  Schumann.  Those 
who  say  so  do  not  know  Jean  Paul’s 
work  well.  The  great  reproach,  the 
only  one  perhaps  that  can  be  made  to 
this  greatest  poet  of  a  great  nation,  a 
poet  though  he  wrote  no  verses,  is,  that 
his  knowledge  was  so  vast,  so  deep,  that 
he  could  not  for  one  moment  fancy 
other  people  were  not  up  to  the  same 
mark  as  himself  ;  and  then  he  so  per¬ 
petually  worked  in  his  science  in  every 
line  he  wrote,  that  it  became  excessively 
difficult  reading  for  those  who  had  not 
his  extraordinary  amount  of  instruction. 
Schumann  was  overwrought  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  strain  thus  put  upon  his 
nervous  system.  He  was  not  the  man 
for  the  cold,  calm  logic  required  in  a 
law-student,  but  the  wishes  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  of  his  guardian,  and  the  pressure 
of  necessity,  made  him  continue  a  study 
eminently  distasteful  to  an  artistic  tem¬ 
perament. 

He  occasionally  quizzed  his  own  hand¬ 
writing,  saying  that  poets  and  pianists 
usually  write  with  such  a  dog’s  paw.” 
I  have  known  two  men,  Carlyle  and 
Jules  Janin,  neither  of  whom  was  poet 
or  pianist,  but  if  patience  in  this  valley 
of  tears  is  to  be  rewarded,  as  I  firmly 
hope  it  will  be  in  a  better  world,  I  would 
not  take  a  small  check  for  the  sum  of 
happiness  which  I  ought  to  enjoy  for 
my  perseverance  in  deciphering  their 
hieroglyphics.  Schumann’s  writing  bore 
the  stamp  of  his  eccentricity,  and  it  was 
more  his  way  of  conceiving  Jean  Paul, 
than  Jean  Paul’s  work  itself,  that  was 
eccentric.  He  threw  himself  with  equal 
ardor  into  Schubert’s  compositions,  and 
surely  Schubert  cannot  be  taxed  with 
eccentricity.  Concerning  his  law  stud¬ 
ies,  he  himself  once  jocosely  remarked  : 
”  I  went  to  the  door  of  Jurisprudence, 
and  listened  for  awhile,  but  then  I 
turned  round  and  made  off.”  He  took 
an  interest  in  that  science  only  where  it 
was  not,  as  he  said,  ”  so  cold  and  dry.” 
He  particularly  appreciated  Professor 
Thibaut’s  statement  that  the  law  "  very 
justly  recognized  the  majority  of  a  girl 
(at  eighteen)  before  that  of  a  man  (at 
twenty-four),  because  a  boy  at  eighteen 
is  awkward  and  unreliable,  whereas 
a  girl  at  eighteen  is  quite  self-depend¬ 


ent,”  and,  as  the  Professor  with  his 
truly  German  view  added,  quite  capable 
of  ”  taking  her  place  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  with  her  knitting-work.”  Writing 
from  Italy,  Schumann  is  enchanted  with 
the  beauty  of  nature,  and  expresses 
himself  thus  about  an  English  beauty 
whom  he  met  there  :  ”  That  she  is  in 
love  with  me  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
but  not  with  me  so  much,  I  think,  as 
with  my  artistic  accomplishments,  for 
all  English  girls  love  with  the  head,  not, 
like  the  Italians,  with  the  heart.  An 
English  girl  would  not  give  a  jot  for  a 
man  because  he  is  handsome.”  We 
leave  with  Schumann  the  responsibility 
of  this  observation.  He  very  amusingly 
says  of  the  Germans  that  ”  they  com¬ 
bine  both  tastes,”  and  ”  that  a  German 
girl  would  love  a  cavalier,  or  a  singer, 
or  a  rich  man,  or  any  one  who  would 
quickly  marry  her  !” 

Like  many  other  composers  in  their 
younger  days,  he  was  in  perpetual  want 
of  money,  and  ingenious  were  his  de¬ 
vices  how  to  get  it.  That,  however, 
usually  happens  with  those  whom  neces¬ 
sity,  the  best  teacher  in  life,  inspires. 
So  he  wrote  to  his  guardian,  when  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Florence, 
”  I  must  see  Italy,  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  refuse  to  let  me  have  the  money  for 
the  journey.  Not  that  I  could  not  bor¬ 
row  money  here,  of  course  at  something 
like  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  but  I  would 
not  do  that  unless  I  received  no  money 
from  home.”  Naturally  the  guardian, 
anxious  lest  he  should  make  the  first 
step  in  a  usurer-ruined  life,  sent  what 
he  wanted.  Alluding  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  vowel  .A,  he  calls  the 
Italian  language  a  long  chord  in  A  minor. 
His  poetical  and  excitable  nature  made 
him  a  great  admirer  of  the  weaker  sex, 
not  to  mention  his  intention  of  marry  ing 
several  young  ladies  ere  he  fortunately 
came  across  that  genial  and  worthy 
companion  of  his  life,  Clara  Wieck. 
Even  his  first  work  was  dedicated  to 
the  “Countess  Pauline  d’Abegg,”  but 
she  was  no  Countess  at  all,  only  a  very 
pretty  girl  whose  name  furnished  him 
with  a  cunning  device  because  it  was 
composed  of  the  notes  A,  B,  E,  G, 
which  he  used  just  as  Bach  had  made  a 
fugue  on  the  letters  composing  his  name. 
Again  and  again  he  had  to  confide 
“  schreckliche  Dinge  (terrible  news)”  to 
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his  guardian,  the  sum  total  of  which  was 
always  :  money.  “  Fancy,”  he  exclaims 
in  great  despair  and  justification,  “  the 
tailor's  bill  alone  swallowed  up  a  capital 
of  £14,  a  big  factor  in  a  student’s  life.” 

But  there  comes  a  solace  amid  hia 
financial  troubles,  not  money  earned, 
to  be  sure,  but  a  great  treat :  he  heard 
Paganini — the  greatest  virtuoso  of  this 
century,  whom  one  class  of  violinists 
called  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age, 
while  others  tried  to  hid^  their  forced 
admiration  under  the  denomination  of 
charlatan.  There  is  no  man  so  great 
but  that  those  who  glory  in  refusing 
their  share  of  tribute  to  genius,  will  take 
refuge  in  calling  him  charlatan  or  mad¬ 
man.  A  madman  is  a  man  who  does 
not  do  things  as  anybody  else  does 
them,  and  a  genius  is  a  man  who  does 
things  better,  more  grandly,  but,  any 
way,  different  from  anybody  else.  There 
is  so  very  narrow  a  border  between  the 
two,  that  it  cannot  always  be  accurately 
defined.  As  to  the  charlatan,  seeing 
the  immense  glory  and  fortune  which 
Paganini  enjoyed  it  was  certainly  worth 
his  detractors’  while  to  do  as  he  did, 
as  they  said  they  could,  for  charlatan¬ 
ism,  said  they,  could  be  easily  imitated. 
Yes,  but  there  it  is  :  “Try,”  and  then 
we  shall  see  whether  it  depends  only  on 
your  will.  When  Berlioz’s  value  as  a 
composer  was  absolutely  not  conceived 
in  France,  and  he  gave  his  “  Symphonic 
Fantastique,”  Paganini  sought  him  out, 
knelt  down  before  him,  kissed  his  hand, 
and  next  morning  sent  him  a  check 
for  £800.  Perhaps  that  is  all  madness  ; 
but  there  is  more  sublime  method  in  this 
madness  than  in  the  shoulder-shrugging 
mediocrity  who  sums  up  judgment  with 
the  word,  “  Humbug.”  I  remember, 
when  a  boy,  seeing  one  of  the  greatest 
violin-players  coming  from  Paganini’s 
concerts  depressed  by  his  own  inferior¬ 
ity,  while  an  old  man  who  had  not 
played  for  thirty  years  brought  out  his 
dusty  violin  to  be  repaired,  to  enable  him 
again  to  set  to  his  old  favorite.  A  man 
who  could  so  revolutionize  all  grades  of 
society,  artist  or  amateur,  must  have 
been  able  to  do  what  is  only  given  to 
genius,  viz.  to  move  with  an  irresistible, 
superior  power  all  those  who  had  a  soul 
to  listen.  Any  way,  this  performance 
determined  Schumann  to  leave  prose  for 
poetry,  law  for  music,  and  although 


encountering  the  same  resistance  from 
his  family  which  Berlioz  met  with  when 
he  wanted  to  sacrifice  medicine  to  music, 
Schumann  became  a  composer.  He  had 
to  begin  at  the  beginning — thorough  bass 
and  counterpoint.  His  master  Dorn 
found  him  once  deeply  engaged  in  the 
dry  counterpoint,  supported  by  dry 
champagne.  The  master  generously 
shared  with  his  pupil  both  dry  studies. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  in¬ 
forming  those  readers  whose  work  in  life 
has  nothing  in  common  with  composi¬ 
tion,  that  there  are  very  different  ways 
of  committing  musical  thought  to  paper. 
Amateurs  who  do  not  know  bow  to  write 
music  may  seek  the  notes  on  the  key¬ 
board,  and  then  get  a  musician  to  note 
their  ideas  down.  I  need  not  say  that 
this  is  a  very  primitive  way  indeed, 
nearly  tantamount  to  an  illiterate  man 
thinking  qut  a  story  and  then  having  to 
appeal  to  someone  who  knows  how 
to  write  to  commit  the  story  to  paper  for 
him.  But  then  there  are  musicians  who 
know  how  to  write  but  are  bound  to  play 
to  themselves  what  they  mean  to  orches¬ 
trate,  and,  as  it  were,  to  clothe  the  skel¬ 
eton  with  various  instruments.  The 
true  way  and  the  real  manner  in  which 
an  orchestral  composition  should  be 
written  down  is  at  once  to  score  it,  i.e. 
write  the  part  of  each  instrument  at 
once,  and  the  instruments  under  each 
other,  until  the  whole  score  is  ready. 
This  of  course  implies  the  faculty  of 
hearing  each  instrument  and  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  them  all  in  your  mind's  ear. 
Schumann  could  not  do  that  at  first,  and 
some  of  his  early  works  betray  clear  in¬ 
dications  that  he  began  his  studies  too 
late.  About  his  “  transcribing”  “  Paga¬ 
nini's  Caprices”  (six,  I  believe),  I  beg 
to  say  a  word  or  two,  because  he  has 
been  blamed  for  making  the  piano  imi¬ 
tate  effects  written  for  an  instrument  so 
different  in  effect  and  treatment.  He 
did  this  with  a  view  of  testifying  his 
warm  appreciation  of  so  great  a  perform¬ 
er,  and  this  must  always  be  an  extenuat¬ 
ing  circumstance.  But  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  such  transcription  should  be 
made  between  two  instruments,  each  of 
which  has  a  whole  library  of  its  own.  I 
am,  in  fact,  quite  opposed  to  this  system 
of  transferring  in  any  sense,  even  to 
translating.  Let  those  who  wish  to  read 
a  great  author  learn  the  language  in 
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which  he  wrote.  Nobody  will  ever  be 
able  to  find  better  expressions  for  an 
author’s  thoughts  than  the  author  him¬ 
self  ;  how  much  more  difficult  must  this 
be  in  another  language  !  In  every  civil¬ 
ized  language  there  is  a  larger  literature 
than  any  man  can  well  read  during  a  life¬ 
time.  Those  who  should  find  this  not 
sufficient,  might  be  advised  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  author  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  they  wish  to  make.  There  has 
never  been  an  author  so  well  translated 
as  Shakespeare  in  German,  because  it 
was  no  little  scribe  who  just  knew  the 
two  languages  who  undertook  the  work, 
but  two  of  the  greatest  men  in  Germany, 
Schlegel  and  Voss  ;  and  yet  what  is  the 
translation,  excellent  as  it  is,  compared 
with  the  original  ?  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  the  translations  of  a  novel  where 
all  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  question  :  Will  they  be 
married  or  not  ?  But  in  the  case  of  such 
serious  works  as  Racine’s  “  Ph^dre,” 
translated  by  no  less  a  man  than  Schiller, 
or  Heine’s  “  Buch  der  Lieder,”  translat¬ 
ed  into  English  by  several  very  talented 
German  scholars — those  who  compare 
the  originals  with  the  translations  will  at 
once  admit  that  there  can  be  no  com¬ 
parison  between  the  original  and  the 
translation.  Therefore,  condemning 
translations  on  principle,  I  naturally 
think  transcriptions  of  the  kinid  before- 
named  a  mistake.  The  long  preface 
which  Schumann  thought  necessary  to 
add,  shows  of  itself  that  he  was  not  quite 
sure  of  the  approbation  which  he 
courted. 

It  is  perhaps  the  only  work  from  his 
pen  which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
never  reached  the  concert  platform.  He 
who  afterward  became  so  remarkable  a 
critic,  was  easily  moved  by  a  sharp  word, 
and  he  was  considerably  cooled  down  in 
his  artistic  enthusiasm  when  he  sent  a 
manuscript  to  a  publisher  (Hoffmann), 
with  the  remark  that  he  had  written  for 
the  appreciation  of  the  critics  and  the  ar¬ 
tists,  without  taking  heed  of  the  opinion 
formed  by  the  public  ;  to  which  the 
practical  publisher  replied,  “  I  fail  to 
see  the  strength  of  your  logic.  I  am  a 
man  of  business,  and  care  much  more 
for  what  the  public  like  and  buy  than 
for  what  pleases  the  critics.”  The 
Abb^  Liszt,  however,  thought  Schumann 
perfectly  right,  because  ”  an  artist  who 


deserves  the  name  ought  always  to  con¬ 
sider  it  preferable  to  displease  the  public 
than  to  humble  himself  before  its 
whims.”  The  only  misfortune  here  is  the 
difference  between  theory  and  practice. 

,  April  1834  was  an  important  date  in 
Schumann’s  life.  A  clique  of  musicians 
met  in  Leipzig,  where  artistic  and  in¬ 
artistic  people  in  Germany  usually  meet, 
at  the  beerhouse.  There,  long  and 
earnest  discussions  took  place  as  to  what 
could  be  dot#  to  rescue  music  from  the 
languid  sentimentality  which  had  replac¬ 
ed  serious  works,  and  that  too  only  a  few 
years  after  the  death  of  such  men  as 
Weber,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert.  An 
organ  which  would  powerfully  support  a 
serious  movement  in  that  direction  was 
thought  desirable  by  Schumann,  who, 
writing  to  a  friend,  says  :  ”  there  must 
be  a  stop  put  to  this  honey-brushing  way 
of  criticising  music.”  So  begun  the 
Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik.  The 
purpose  of  the  paper  was  to  maintain  the 
great  classical  school  as  the  true  model 
of  artistic  beauty,  to  encourage  rising 
talent,  to  combat  and  crush  mediocrity. 
Truly  an  admirable  programme,  to  which 
under  Schumann’s  editorship  a  number 
of  powerful,  enthusiastic,  able  young 
men  strictly  adhered,  and  in  a  wonder¬ 
fully  short  time  succeeded  in  making 
their  voices  heard  and  appreciated. 

It  seems  so  very  simple  to  speak  the 
truth  ;  yet  very  few  people  know  how 
difficult  it  is  in  many  instances  to  know 
the  truth,  and  how  very  rarely  gratitude 
attends  the  speaker  of  it.  Schumann 
knew  this  and  yet  dared  it,  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  his  zeal  for  the  good 
cause  fully  appreciated.  He  upheld 
Schubert,  that  incomparable,  divine 
genius,  the  purest  representative  of  in¬ 
spiration  ;  he  fought  for  Berlioz  at  a  time 
when  he  was  not  understood  or  appreci¬ 
ated,  in  his  own  country  less  than  in  any 
other  ;  his  enthusiastic  pen  proclaimed 
the  superiority  of  Mendelssohn,  Heller, 
Niels  Gade,  Sterndale  Bennett,  and 
many  others,  from  which  it  is  clear  that 
there  was  no  narrow-minded  sticking  to 
Germany  exclusively,  however  warm  a 
patriot  Schumann  was  ;  but  he  took 
what  he  thought  grand  and  good  in 
Frenchman,  Dane,  or  Englishman,  and 
stood  up  for  the  beautiful  in  art  wher¬ 
ever  it  came  from. 

In  1835  he  became  sole  editor  of  the 
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Neue  Zeitschrift fur  Musik,  and  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1840  he  was  made  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  both  for  his  proficiency  as  a 
composer  and  for  the  services  he  render¬ 
ed  to  art  and  artists  in  his  paper 
(“  Docte  judicandis”).  September  12th, 
1840,  at  last  crowned  his  heart’s 
ardent  desire,  and  the  maiden  for  whom, 
like  Jacob,  he  had  served  for  many  long 
years,  became  his.  She  had  with  equal 
perseverance  kept  her  promise,  undaunt¬ 
ed  by  her  father’s  opposition,  which  did 
not  find  vent  in  straightforward  denial 
but  ,in  t'emporizing,  in  hopes  to  fatigue 
and  weaken  the  young  people’s  wishes. 
He  finally  drove  them  to  have  recourse 
to  law,  where — forced  to  give  his  ob¬ 
jections  substantial  form — he  broke 
down.  I  remember  him  well,  when  he 
was  in  Vienna,  where  he  was  escorting 
his  daughter,  who,  although  thoroughly 
unknown  at  her  arrival,  instantly  created 
a  furore.  Her  first  concert,  when  a 
host  of  journalists,  artists,  and  friends 
were  kindly  admitted,  was  the  only  one 
which  was  not  crowded.  She  gave  six 
■more,  which  were  crammed  full,  and 
she  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  She 
was  then  a  pale,  not  pretty,  but  very 
attractive  girl  with  black  eyes  that  told 
volumes.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  that 
friends  were  gratuitously  admitted  to  the 
first  concert,  because  your  true  friends 
are  not  those  who  accept  complimentary 
tickets,  but  those  who  “  turn  up”  when 
you  have  a  paid  concert.  But  you  have 
always  a  number  of  friends  when  there 
is  a  question  of  obliging  them,  and  you 
learn  who  your  real  friends  are  when  it 
becomes  a  question  of  obliging>’<7u.  On 
concert  days  Mr.  Wieck  stood  on  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  concert-hall,  and 
admitted  or  refused  in  a  peremptory 
manner  just  as  he  chose.  He  was  a 
tall,  rigid  schoolmaster  in  appearance. 
Schumann  too  was  tali,  but  dignified, 
noble-looking,  and  having  a  habit  of 
walking  very  cautiously  so  as  to  make 
no  noise — in  his  house  he  would  walk 
with  felt  shoes  ;  whereas  I  remember 
having  been  annoyed  by  the  perpetual 
creaking  of  Mr.  Wieck’s  boots,  for  Wieck 
trod  heavily  and  was  altogether  a  matter- 
of-fact  man.  I  was  a  boy  then  and 
accidentally  present  at  a  lesson  he  gave 
his  daughter.  She  played  variations 
on  a  motif  from  Mehnl’s  “Joseph,” 
and  in  that  motif  a  glissando  (sliding 


scale)  was  introduced.  She  played  it 
several  times.  Her  father  always  shook 
his  head  deprecatingly.  “Clara,”  he 
said,  "  das  ist  noch  nicht  aetherisch 
genug  (that  is  not  sufficiently  atheric 
yet)  and  she  patiently  tried,  and  re¬ 
peated  again  and  again  until  she  could 
satisfy  him.  The  first  time  I  heard  her 
was  at  the  house  of  a  banker,  M.  de 
Kuszbach,  where  she  played  some  of 
those  small  pieces  (Mazurkas  and 
Nocturnes  of  Chopin,  etc.)  which  she 
first  introduced  into  a  Vienna  concert- 
room.  The  moment  she  had  done,  I 
remember  how,  to  the  general  regret, 
she  gathered  up  her  rings  and  gloves, 
which  she  had  deposited  while  playing, 
to  run  away  instantly  to  another  bank¬ 
er's  (.Amstein  &  Eskeles)  house,  there  to 
continue  her  social  success. 

It  is  to  the  influence  of  his  wife  that 
several  compositions  differing  from  his 
usual  direction  are  ascribed.  Certain 
it  is  th&t  the  passion,  the  tenderness,  the 
scarcely  tamed  eccentricity  of  his  mind 
could  not  but  be  influenced  by  her 
whom  he  loved  with  so  persevering  a 
passion,  and  who  showed  herself  so 
thoroughly  worthy  of  his  worship.  It 
is  well  known  that  some  of  her  own 
songs  are  incorporated  with  his. 

Schumann  began  composing  for 
orchestra  when  eleven  years  old,  with¬ 
out  having  had  the  slightest  tuition  for 
the  purpose,  though  there  is  a  slight  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  the  dates  given  in  his  diary, 
where  he  states  that  his  first  “  un¬ 
tutored”  orchestral  work  dates  from  the 
year  1822-23,  which  would  mal^  him 
twelve  to  thirteen  years  old.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  here  to  enter  into  Schu¬ 
mann’s  work  as  composer  for  the  piano, 
the  voice,  and  lastly  the  orchestra. 
But  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  that 
the  secret  impulse  which  swept  over  the 
whole  surface  of  Europe  after  the  July 
revolution,  1830,  created  in  France  as 
well  as  in  Germany  that  new  movement 
in  art  which  was  called  the  romantic 
school,  which  was  headed  by  Victor 
Hugo,  Ingres,  and  Berlioz,  and  which 
found  not  only  imitators  in  Germany, 
but  creators.  Schumann’s  great  soal 
knew  no  jealousy,  and  his  kindness  in 
judging  others  as  a  critic  or  musician 
might  serve  as  a  model  of  bonne  camar¬ 
aderie.  He  never  spoke  ill  of  anybody, 
in  fact  one  might  well  say  he  hardly 
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sp>oke  at  all.  Although  his  mind  was 
too  great  to  be  accessible  to  jealousy, 
he  execrated,  as  before  mentioned,  medi¬ 
ocrity  from  his  innermost  soul,  and  his 
“  David-biindler”  was  only  meant  to 
represent  a  society  determined  to  wage 
war  against  the  commonplace,  as  David 
fought  against  the  Philistines.  I  fancy, 
by  the  by,  that  learned  readers  of  the 
Bible  would  remind  Schumann  that  it 
was  Samson  who  killed  most  Philistines 
with  a  donkey’s  jaw.  But  David’s  vic¬ 
torious  struggle  against  the  great  Goliath 
truly  represented  the  sup>eriority  of  qual¬ 
ity  over  quantity.  This  it  was  which  in¬ 
spired  Schumann,  when  he  tried  to  rally 
an  able  minority  against  a  frivolous 
majority.  He  wrote  as  easily  as  he 
spoke  with  difficulty,  and  it  sometimes 
happened  that  he  preferred  to  send  a 
long  written  explanation  to  making  a 
verbal  one.  He  once  passed  several 
hours  on  a  boat  alone  with  a  lady  for 
whom  at  the  time  he  felt  some  in¬ 
terest,  but  without  even  once  opening 
his  lips.  When  he  left  her  he  said  : 
“  Never  did  we  understand  each  other 
so  well  as  to-day.”  Another  time  he 
arrived  at  a  friend’s  house,  entering  the 
room  with  a  friendly  nod,  and  going 
straight  to  the  piano,  softly  whistling 
the  while.  He  opened  the  instrument, 
took  a  few  chords,  made  a  charming 
modulation,  returning  to  the  first  key, 
shut  the  piano  again,  and  walked  out, 
nodding  his  head  again  in  a  friendly  but 
silent  way,  and  off  he  went  without  ever 
addressing  a  single  word  to  anybody. 
It  would  be  taking  a  perfectly  wrong 
view^f  the  case,  to  suppose  that  this 
was  done  for  the  sake  of  originality. 
Men  who  have  a  real  value,  and  can  do 
what  is  original,  rarely  condescend  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  wearing  red 
neckties,  or  exhibiting  peculiarities,  etc. 
It  was  his  way,  his  whim  of  the  moment 
so  to  do,  and  the  only  originality  about 
it  was,  that  he  took  no  trouble  to  dis¬ 
guise  it. 

Though  he  rarely  took  the  trouble  to 
speak,  he  knew  well  how  to  write. 
Schumann  shows  in  his  criticisms  ail  the 
kindness  of  his  heart,  all  the  depths  of 
his  honest  enthusiasm,  all  the  truth  of 
his  straightforward  character.  Nothing 
is  more  in  his  own  style  than  the  bon¬ 
homie^  the  amiable  way  with  which  his 
velvet  paws  tear  the  flesh  off  his  hated 


Philistines,  and  mock  them  with  the 
keenest  ridicule,  without  seemingly 
using  a  harsh  word.  The  very  superfi¬ 
ciality  of  form  of  Herz  and  Hiinten,  the 
composers  for  the  schoOl-girls  of  that 
time,  rendered  their  work  for  some 
years  the  fashion,  and  that  curse  of  the 
century,  the  ”  variations”  on  any  given 
motif  the  grande  mode.  There  always 
came  an  introduction  of  two  or  three 
pages,  than  the  theme  itself,  then  two 
brilliant  variations  of  the  most  valueless 
kind,  then  an  andante  stretching  the 
motif  as  on  a  Locustus  bed,  then  again 
some  grasshopper  variations,  and  at  last 
the  finale.  For  years  this  was  the  plague 
of  the  true  musician,  and  it  raged  in 
Leipsic  just  as  fiercely  as  in  Paris.  In 
the  midst  of  these  “  elegant”  compos¬ 
ers  came  to  Leipsic  a  young  Englishman 
with  compositions  of  his  own,  a  most 
unassuming  artist  of  twenty-two.  It  is 
refreshing  to  read  what  Schumann  wrote 
in  1837,  first  on  a  composition  of  Herz, 
and  then  on  one  by  the  young  English¬ 
man  just  mentioned.  ”  Only  his 
(Herz’s)  enemy,”  he  says,  ”  could  pre-v 
tend  to  find  on  page  three  an  allusion  to 
Kalkbrenner,  page  five  one  to  Mos- 
cheles,  page  six  an  unwilling  homage  to 
Beethoven.’’  And  then  commenting  on 
Sterndale  Bennett,  he  says  :  ”  I  can  only 
express  my  astonishment  at  the  refined 
taste,  the  calm  artistic  hand,  the  round¬ 
ed  perfection  of  the  whole,  the  euphoni¬ 
ous  language,  and  the  purity  of  thought, 
which  this  young  composer  (I  may  as 
well  state  that  Sterndale  Bennett  is  the 
name  in  question)  shows  with  such 
modesty  that  we  have  to  find  out  for 
ourselves  the  effects,  which,  with  so 
marked  a  desire  to  avoid  show,  he  heap¬ 
ed  upon  each  other,  yet  without  even 
making  concessions  to  the  public.  If 
there  were  many  artists  in  the  world  in 
the  sense  of  Mr.  Bennett,  nobody  need 
despair  of  the  future  of  musical  art.” 

A  Miss  Valerie  Momy  catches  it  nicely 
for  a  Rondo  :  “  What  I  think  of  you, 
Valerie,  I  will  not  tell  publicly,  but  I  will 
whisper  it  in  your  ear  :  you  have  no 
heart”  (this  is  a  pun  on  the  composer 
Herz),  “  but  you  have  his  finger.  Your 
hand  yields  not  in  whiteness  to  the  keys 
it  touches.  I  could  wish,  indeed,  that 
the  diamonds  which  adorn  it  existed  in 
your  mind.  If  you  would  give  it  me 
(the  hand)  I  might  accept  it,  on  the 
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single  condition  that  you  would  never 
again  compose  anything.”  Then  comes 
the  turn  of  Benedict,  who  aroused  his 
wrath  with  a  Rondo  called  “  Les 
Charmes  de  Portici,”  of  which  he  says 
that  it  displeases  him,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  very  small  gift  of  invention 
which  it  shows,  but  on  account  of  the 
only  purpose  for  which  it  seems  written 
— to  make  Italian  ears  appreciate  Ger¬ 
man  thoughts. 

Schumann  wrote  some  aphorisms  under 
the  well-known  pseudonym  of  Eusebius  ; 
though  sometimes  he  signed  Florestan. 
!*  The  masses  want  mass.”  Short  as  it 
is,  there  is  the  biting  criticism  of  the 
value  of  quantity  and  noise  for  the  com- 
mun  des  martyrs.  So  he  says  of  the 
“  counterpointist,”  by  whom  he  means 
pedants  :  ”  they  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
young  artist  thoroughly  adapting  the 
classical  form  to  his  mind — he  must,  to 
please  them,  adapt  it  to  their  mind.” 
Let  no  one  despise  short  sentences  which 
may  yet  give  you  plenty  of  good  advice. 
So  once  one  of  the  great  physicians  of 
Paris  told  me  that  an  incredible  number 
of  otherwise  healthy  people  suffer  from 
indigestion,  not  only  those  who  live  high 
and  eat  both  too'much  and  too  well,  but 
those  also  who  eat  hurriedly,  rendering 
the  functions  of  digestion  entirely  im¬ 
possible.  Short  but  practical  was  the 
advice  he  gave  me  :  “  Do  not  hinder 
nature.  Do  as  the  cow  does,  who  eats 
and  then  stretches  herself  on  the  grass 
quietly  to  digest.’  ’  But  then  the  cow 
has  time  to  live,  and  we  have  not. 

With  Schumann,  the  graceful,  amiable 
critic,  his  knowledge,  as  vast  and  re¬ 
markable  if  not  so  universal  as  that  of 
Jean  Paul,  is  given  in  instructive,  clear, 
intelligible  language,  not  as  in  Jean 
Paul,  which  is  sometimes  humiliating, 
because  barely  intelligible  except  to 
those  very  few  who  can  boast  the  same 
extended  reading  and  knowledge  as  he 
had.  When  reproaching  a  young  man 
named  Stein  for  coming  before  the 
world  ere  he  was  thoroughly  fit,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  great  misfort¬ 
unes  of  this  century  where  everybody  is 
always  in  a  hurry,  he  tells  him  the  old 
story  that  Apollo  once  particularly 
favored  a  young  Greek,  enjoining  him  to 
let  no  one  know  the  special  patronage 
he  enjoyed.  The  young  man,  growing 
handsomer  and  more  gifted  every  day. 


boasted  in  a  weak  moment  of  the  god’s 
friendship.  Whereupon  Apollo,  irate, 
never  appeared  to  him  any  more,  and 
the  youth,  heartbroken,  his  eye  perpetu¬ 
ally  turned  to  the  blinding  sun  in  lan¬ 
guid  desire  for  his  lost  protector,  at  last 
succumbed  and  died.  He  therefrom 
draws  the  moral  that  you  ought  not  to 
bring  before  the  public  what  is  not 
thorough  and  worthy  to  be  produced. 
How  many  good  voices  in  England  are 
sacrificed  to  the  precipitate  desire  for 
applause  and  gain,  how  thoroughly 
wrong  are  nearly  all  our  music  schools 
and  so-called  Academies.  The  girls, 
instead  of  doing  what  the  greatest  sing¬ 
ers  did  and  what  alone  can  make  them 
reach  the  fame  of  a  great  singer,  viz.  to 
learn  from  the  beginning,  to  study  per- 
severingly  the  elements  of  the  art,  the 
emission  respiration  and  exercises,  and 
to  go  on  methodically  until  they  find 
themselves  able  to  grasp  the  great  works 
— instead  of  doing  this,  which  is  allow¬ 
ing  the  fruit  to  ripen  ere  you  pluck  it, 
they  rush  into  the  concert-room,  sing  a 
trashy  ballad  tant  bien  que  mal,  shout  if 
possible  high  notes  tq  make  the  gallery 
applaud,  and  soon  break  a  voice  which 
has  never  been  seriously  trained  to  re¬ 
sist  great  work.  When  this  is  done  and 
the  singer  has  disappeared,  another  with 
perhaps  an  excellent  voice,  intelligence 
and  feeling,  is  sacrificed  precisely  in  the 
same  way,  and  then  the  people  say  : 
Oh,  there  are  no  more  great  singers. 
Why  not  ?  Because  the  steam-engine 
has  been  brought  into  the  cultivation  of 
art.  Instead  of  going  from  station  to 
station  admiring  nature,  enjoying  life, 
taking  your  rest  quietly,  and  patiently 
waiting  for  the  completion  of  your 
journey — you  rush  with  an  express  train 
through  life.  Those  whom  you  meet 
are  equally  pressed  for  time  and  rush 
past  you  without  either  of  you  recogniz¬ 
ing  each  other’s  features  ;  the  mere  fact 
of  a  train  having  noisily  rushed  past  is 
all  that  you  both  know.  And  when  you 
arrive  at  the  end  of  your  life’s  journey, 
are  you  any  the  richer,  the  better  pre¬ 
pared,  the  happier  ? 

In  his  criticisms  and  his  aphorisms 
Schumann  has  erected  a  lighthouse  for 
those  seafaring  people  whom  the  slight¬ 
est  storm  tosses  about,  and  who  will  do 
well  to  let  the  light  stream  into  their 
thoughts.  The  critic  will  find  there 
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some  truths  well  known,  but  enunciated 
with  new,  clear,  sharp  logic  which  may 
always  be  recurred  to  as  useful.  For 
instance  :  “  There  are  p>eople  quite  de¬ 
void  of  talent,  who  have  learned  a  great 
deal,  and  whom  accident  or  any  circum¬ 
stances  may  have  driven  to  become 
musicians — the  artisans  in  art.”  How 
very  true  and  how  very  often  does  it 
happen  in  our  own  time  that  people  who 
have  no  vocation,  no  inspiration,  no  real 
musical  disposition  at  all,  are  destined 
by  their  parents  to  become  musicians 
simply  t^ause  the  eldest  son  has 
become  a  lawyer,  another  one  is  in  the 
Navy,  a  third  in  trade,  so  the  fourth 
learns  the  profession  of  music.  He  may 
be  industrious,  intelligent,  hard-work¬ 
ing,  and  master  as  much  as  study  can 
master,  but  poeta  nasdtur,  non  fit.  The 
divine  inspiration  in  poetry  as  well  as 
in  music  where  creation  is  concerned 
cannot  be  learned.  Why  is  it  that  there 
are  a  number  of  girls  who  play  the  piano 
better  than  any  other  instrument  ? 
Because  to  learn  the  piano,  where  the  tone 
is  ready  made  for  you,  you  need  only 
sit  down  and  he^p  hour  upon  hour  of 
practice,  and  you  must  at  last  arrive  at 
a  certain  degree  of  great,  sometimes 
even  astonishing  execution.  Farther 
than  that,  mere  work  cannot  carry  you, 
and  therefore  there  are  such  a  number 
of  good  pianists,  excellent  pianists,  who 
do  very  little  because  everywhere  they 
are  confronted  by  other  pianists  who 
have  done  the  same  as  they.  But 
mechanical  work  more  or  less  indus¬ 
trious,  more  or  less  skilful,  only  pro¬ 
duces  an  artisan,  not  an  artist.  Of 
artisans  there  are  many — not  so,  of 
artists  ! 

Another  weakness  of  our  time,  where 
everything  from  a  laundress’s  bill  to  a 
sunset  on  the  Atlantic  is  sought  to  be 
represented  by  music,  he  castigates 
with  these  few  words  :  ”  Finally  you 
will  imagine  that  you  hear  the  grass 
growing  in  Haydn’s  ‘  Creation.’  ”  See¬ 
ing  a  gentleman  with  an  orchestral  score 
in  his  hand  while  the  orchestra  played 
Beethoven’s  Eighth  Symphony,  he  said 
to  himself,  ”  That  must  be  a  good  musi¬ 
cian.”  “By  no  means,”  answers 
another  one  ;  ”  a  good  musician  wants 
no  score  when  he  hears  the  perform¬ 
ance,  and  wants  no  performance  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  read  the  score.”  That  is 


taking  things  with  rather  a  high  hand, 
but  I  would  have  liked  him  to  see  a  lady 
whom  years  ago  I  used  to  see  at  Ella’s 
quartet  performance  always  with  the 
music  in  hand.  Like  Schumann,  I 
thought  she  must  be  a  good  musician, 
and  accidentally  once  finding  myself 
behind  her,  I  looked  over  her  shoulder 
at  the  book.  Behold  !  she  had  a  totally 
different  quartet  before  her,  and  turned 
religiously  the  sheets  when  she  saw 
others  turn.  There  was  a  lesson  for  me 
about  judging  from  appearances  !  To 
a  friend  of  his  who  said  :  "  There  I 
stand  before  this  symphony  like  a  blind 
man  before  the  gigantic  dome  at  Co¬ 
logne.  I  cannot  find  the  way  to  enter  the 
sacred  building.”  "  Never  mind,”  re¬ 
plied  Schumann,  ”  whether  you  see  or 
not,  you  can,  at  any  rate,  lift  off  your 
hat  when  you  heai^the  bells  ringing.” 

To  those  who  are  so  quick  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  works  of  which  they  know 
nothing,  he  says  :  “  Pearls  do  not  swim 
on  the  surface,  they  are  deep  down  in 
the  water,  and  it  wants  a  diver  to  bring 
them  to  the  light  of  day.”  Here  is  a 
singularly  opportune  maxim  now  that 
Wagner  is  dead,  and  that  people  are 
talking  so  much  of  the  school  he  has 
founded,  which  will  certainly  come  to 
nothing  :  ”  The  misfortune  with  imita¬ 
tors  is,  that  they  appropriate  to  them¬ 
selves  what  is  obvious  to  every  one  ; 
what  is  really  deep-lying  and  beautiful 
in  the  score  they  have  neither  power  nor 
originality  to  create.”  The  true  differ¬ 
ence  between  pianist  and  artist,  i.e. 
between  those  who  present  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  the  sum-total  of  the  hours  passed 
practising,  and  those  whose  inspiration 
carries  the  listener  with  them,  he  char¬ 
acterizes  in  these  few  words  :  ”  The 

first  enchants  the  ear — farther  he  cannot 
penetrate  ;  the  other  grasps  your  heart.” 
It  may  seem  to  readers  that  it  is  easier 
to  write  such  short  sentences  than  long 
criticisms.  But  that  is  not  so.  Bear 
in  mind  what  Madame  de  Stael  wrote  to 
her  daughter  :  “  Aujourd’hui  je  n’ai 

pas  le  temps  de  t’^rire  une  courte  lettre 
(I  have  not  the  time  to-day  to  write  thee 
a  concise  little  note).”  What  wonder¬ 
ful  skill  had  Madame  Georges  Sand, 
who  never  wrote  more  than  three, 
usually  only  two  pages,  with  no  more 
than  four  lines  of  her  large  handwriting 
on  each  page,  and  yet  to  say  so  much  in 
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eight  or  twelve  lines  is  very  rare  indeed,  fifths.  "  What  of  it  ?”  he  said. 
As  Schumann  says  about  the  “  masses,”  ”  Why  they  are  forbidden."  “  Forbid- 
quantity  is  wanted  by  the  vulgar  taste,  den?”  he  queried;  "all  right,  then  I 
Why  do  all  the  common  girls  run  after  permit  them.”  There  must  be  a  differ- 
the  soldiers  ?  Because  they  are  tall,  ence  between  the  legislator  who  frames 
and  their  coat  is  red,  a  quantity  of  color-  the  law  and  the  humble  citizen  who  has 
vibrations.  Why  do  common  men  run  to  obey  it.  Licet  Jovi,  non  licet  bovi. 
after  stout  women  ?  On  account  of  the  Schumann  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  all 
quantity  which  attracts  their  fancy,  that  was  great  and  beautiful  in  art  ;  his 
Slake  a  great  noise  with  brass  for  shil-  heart  was  tender  and  great,  his  mind 
ling  audiences,  you  will  ”  fetch”  them,  was  vast«  and  he  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
Though  Schumann  had  a  crushing  far  removed  from  all  envy  or  petty  jeal- 
power  of  sarcasm  where  he  wished  to  ousies.  That  the  cup  was  not  strong 
crush,  yet  generally  his  kindness  tern-  enough  for  the  nectar,  that  the  ever- 
pers,  not  only  his  own,  but  other  |>eo-  fermenting  wine  broke  the  vessel,  that 
pie’s  words.  It  is  well  known,  for  hi<  brain  could  not  stand  the  strain  of 
instance,  who  said  of  Berlioz’s  music  at  his  over-excited  nerves,  is  due  the  early 
the  time  when  his  revolutionary  princi-  destruction  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
pies  met  with  great  oppiosition  ;  most  educated  men,  full  of  inspiration 
”  Comme  ce  serait  beau  si  I’etait  de  la  in  his  art,  of  most  lofty  honor  and  talent 
musique  !”  But  Schumann  when  speak-  as  a  writer.  * 

ing  of  Berlioz’s  ”  Episode  de  la  Vie  The  autopsy  proved  that  notwith- 
d’un  Artiste,”  after  defending  the  com-  standing  the  fine  organization  of  the 
poser  against  those  who  know  not  how  numerous  transverse  folds  marking  the 
to  appreciate  a  young  man  of  undeniable  edge  of  the  fourth  cavity  of  the  brain 
genius,  refers  to  those  words,  but  he  (the  root  of  the  auditory  nerves),  over¬ 
quotes  them  thus  :  ”  Cela  est  fort  beau,  work  produced  atrophy  of  the  brain.  It 
quoique  ce  ne  soit  pas  de  la  musique.”  is  well  known  that,  while  sitting  at  home 
Another  point  Schumann  raises,  is  one  talking  with  his  wife  and  friends,  he 
well  worth  remarking  with  regard  to  a  walked  out  of  the  room  without  a  hat, 
number  of  the  so-called  conscientious  and  when  after  a  time  he  was  sought 
criticisms.  He  goes  into  every  partic-  and  nowhere  found  in  the  house,  it  was 
ular,  part  after  part,  but  after  having  discovered  that  he  had  jumped  into  the 
done,  he  asks  :  "  What  service  have  1  Rhine,  and,  although  saved  at  that 
now  done  the  reader  by  this  dissecting  time,  his  state  was  such  that  he  had  to 
process  ?  I  did  it  partly  to  show  that  be  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  where 
such  dry  work  is  good  for  nothing,  after  two  years’  suffering  he  died  in  the 
partly  to  show  to  those  who  know  the  arms  of  his  faithful  wife, 
symphony  that  they  are  wrong  not  to  Well  might  we  say  of  him  as  he  him- 
appreciate  its  symmetry,”  etc.  The  self  said  of  Beethoven  :  ”  Were  I  a 

musical  criticism  in  this  city  of  London  prince,  a  temple  in  the  Palladium  style 
is  mostly  in  able  hands.  Yet  Schu-  would  I  have  erected  for  him,  with  ten 
mann’s  lessons  might  very  beneficially  statues  which  should  be  the  work  of  the 
be  applied  to  the  pedantic  theorist  who  greatest  sculptors.  By  nine  statues 
fancies  he  does  art  a  great  service  by  surrounding  his  colossal  image  I  mean 
particularly  dwelling  ufKtn  the  difference  the  Nine. Muses  that  might  stand  for  his 
between  C  sharp  and  D  flat,  and  who  nine  symphonies,  and  there  the  German 
pleases  by  his  tedious  arguments  one  singers  ought  to  meet  from  time  to  time 
reader  only,  and  that  is  himself.  The  and  perform  his  works.”  How  much 
critic  should  fly  at  higher  game  than  more  has  Schumann  written  for  melody 
seeking  for  orthographic  misprints,  than  Beethoven  the  master  of  instrumen- 
Schumann  says  :  "  Composers  of  sec-  tation  ;  and  how  much  worthier  would 
ondary  order  must  keep  within  estab-  such  celebration  be,  an  impulse  for  all 
lished  laws.  Talents  of  the  first  order  limes,  which  would  teach  posterity 
have  a  right  to  enlarge  those  laws,  and  through  his  immortal  works  what  genius 
we  have  no  right  to  measure  by  the  yard-  combined  with  study,  honor,  and  a 
measure.”  So  said  Beethoven  when  kindly  feeling  for  contemporaries  can  do 
they  told  him  he  had  written  consecutive  for  humanity  ! — Temple  Bar. 
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MASKS  AND  FACES. 

BY  F.  E.  WEATHERLY. 

The  stage  was  bright,  the  plaudits  rang, 

The  play  was  nearly  o’er ; 

With  hjippy  voice  the  player  sang 
“  I.ove  is  for  evermore  !  ” 

“She  never  sang  or  looked  so  fair,’’ 

The  people  whispered  low  ; 

But  the  real  tale  of  the  woman  there. 

Nobody  cared  to  know. 

The  circus  crowd  was  gay  and  glad, 

And  loud  the  whirling  ring  ; 

Huzza  !  the  rider  rode  like  mad. 

As  jocund  as  a  king. 

Huzza  !  to  watch  him  laugh  and  leap, 

They  cheered  him  high  and  low  ; 

But  the  tears  that  lay  in  his  boaom  deep. 

Nobody  cared  to  know. 

And  we  all  are  players  for  our  day. 

On  the  stage  of  life  we  fare. 

Each  with  his  little  part  to  play. 

Each  with  his  mask  to  wear. 

And  what  is  real  ’tis  vain  to  ask. 

And  what  is  only  show  ; 

For  what  lies  hidden  behind  the  mask 
Only  ourselves  may  know. 

Temple  Bar. 


ANIMAL  MYTHOLOGY;  OR,  STORIES  OF  BIRDS  AND  BEASTS. 

BY  J.  A.  FARRER. 


The  spread  and  increase  of  knowl¬ 
edge  naturally  dispel  many  a  conception 
of  nature  that  lent  a  certain  charm  to 
the  older-world’s  philosophy  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  ;  and  science  and  poetry  are  ac¬ 
cordingly  to  some  extent  antagonistic 
forces  in  human  life.  We  are  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  think  of  the  sun  simply  as 
the  sun,  of  the  Milky  Way  as  a  vast 
multitude  of  unknown  worlds,  of  the 
yellow  primrose  as  no  more  than  the 
yellow  primrose,  or  of  a  mountain  as  a 
mere  mass  of  rocks  that  are  geologically 
explicable,  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
a  certain  loss  of  interest  which  is  in¬ 
volved  in  this  newer  reading  of  our  daily 
surroundings,  and  to  underrate  the  poet¬ 
ical  advantages  of  our  distant  fore¬ 
fathers,  who  could  think  of  the  sun  (as 
the  Andamanese  do  still)  as  literally  a 


woman  with  the  stars  for  her  children  ; 
to  whom  the  Milky  Way  spoke  of  the 
calm  repose  of  disembodied  souls  ;  for 
whom  a  flower  could  unlock  magic 
mountains  or  hearts  otherwise  inacces¬ 
sible  to  love ;  or  to  whom  a  snow- 
mountain  might  stand  for  a  god  whose 
splendor  and  glory  might  be  legitimately 
adored  When  we  compare  civilized 
life  with  its  ruder  beginnings,  it  is  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  think  that  our  ancestors, 
whose  fancies  about  such  things  so  far 
represented  their  actual  thoughts  that 
the  very  languages  of  Europe  to  this 
day  bear  the  impress  of  them  in  their 
construction,  had  this  advantage  over 
our  later  and  truer  knowledge,  and  so 
much  compensation  for  having  lived  at 
a  time  in  no  respects  more  miserable 
than  in  this,  that  there  was  not  yet  laid 
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up  that  capital  of  enjoyment  accumu-  close  the  mouths  of  sleeping  children, 
lated  from  the  past  which  gives  to  civil-  lest  the  soul  should  issue  forth  in  mouse- 
ized  life  the  greater  part  of  its  zest  and  like  form,  and  the  danger  incurred  by 
interest.  But  even  here  the  preponder-  the  mouse  be  shared  by  the  sleeping 
ance  of  gain  i.s  decidedly  with  the  later  infant.* 

time,  for  if  we  no  longer  mistake  the  If  the  human  soul  can  thus  issue  from 
stars  for  flowers,  or  for  our  departed  the  body  in  sleep,  it  is  not  unnatural  to 
friends,  the  red  sunset  no  longer  sends  us  think  of  it  as  doing  so  at  death  ;  and 
dreams  of  worlds  of  fire,  nor  do  we  walk  the  shamans  or  sorcerers,  who  fill  so 
any  longer  with  the  fear  of  flaming  important  a  part  in  primitive  life,  would 
nether  gods  before  our  eyes.  not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  an 

In  relation  to  the  animal  world  this  idea  which  would  render  death  itself  no 
change  of  thought  and  growth  of  knowl-  barrier  to  the  exercise  of  their  power, 
edge  has  produced  mixed  results.  We  By  their  survival  in  animal  form  they 
no  longer  offer  hecatombs  of  victims  to  would  retain  after  death  the  reverence 
heedless  divinities,  but  the  barrier  is  paid  to  them  in  life,  and  thus  the  earliest 
undoubtedly  wider  between  man  and  his  notions  of  supernatural  powers  would 
humbler  companions.  No  St.  Francis  confound  the  gods  with  the  animal  crea- 
could  preach  as  once  to  little  birds,  nor  tion. 

call  the  swallows  his  sisters  ;  for  it  would  In  this  way  any  species  of  the  animal 
deduct  too  much  from  the  di^ty  of  our  world  may  be  taken  for  -departed  gen- 
place  in  the  scale  of  creation  to  allow  to  erations  of  mankind  ;  and  it  becomes 
the  animal  world  generally  the  posses-  intelligible  that  a  Californian  tribe 
sion  of  souls  and  the  hopes  of  a  brighter  should  have  held  venison  for  unlawful 
future  which  in  earlier  times  were  freely  food  from  a  belief  that  the  souls  of 
accorded  to  them,  and  are  still  among  bygone  Californians  animated  the  bodies 
sundry  savage  races.  of  the  larger  game.  How  far  all  similar 

But  it  is  not  merely  equality  with  scruples  with  regard  to  particular  forms 
man,  but  even  superiority  to  him,  that  of  food — such  as  that  of  the  early  Britons 
has  been  lost  by  what  we  now  call  the  to  hares,  or  of  the  Jews  to  pigs — may 
lower  creation.  We  shall  perhaps  never  have  the  same  explanation  at  bottom, 
completely  solve  the  problem,  how  jt  may  be  submitted  to  the  speculation  of 
was  that  men  ever  came  to  pay  actual  the  curious  ;  but  clearly  the  chase  must 
worship  to  the  rest  of  the  animate  world,  have  had  an  interest  for  our  barbarous 
and  to  pride  themselves,  as  many  sav-  ancestors  that  it  has  lost  in  the  garish 
ages  do  still,  on  their  descent  from  a  light  of  modem  civilization,  when  bird 
wolf,  a  bear,  or,  may  be,  even  a  worm,  or  beast  might  be  a  friend  in  temporary 
Probably  the  reasons  were  various.  W'e  disguise  or  possibly  a  relative  of  fond 
may  attribute  something  to  the  absence  and  recent  remembrance, 
of  any  clear  distinction  of  species  in  A  strong  light  on  this  method  of  re- 
early  life,  there  being  so  little  difficulty  garding  the  animal  world  is  afforded  by 
of  belief  in  the  transmutation  of  even  very  recent  evidence  from  the  Andaman 
generic  differences  that  there  is  no  bird,  Islands,  the  natives  of  which  have  always 
beast,  or  fish  into  which  not  only  men  ranked  among  the  lowest  of  the  human 
but  deities  are  not  instantaneously  con-  race,  and  till  lately  were  regarded  as 
vertible.  For  instance,  the  belief  that  entirely  destitute  of  religious  ideas  or 
any  man’s  soul  or  spirit  may  quit  his  traditions.  Their  theories  of  their  rela- 
body  during  sleep  in  the  form  of  an  tion  to  the  animal  world  entirely  accord 
animal  supplies  one  of  the  commonest  with  those  which  we  may  fairly  suspect 
processes  of  conversion.  To  this  day  in  to  have  lain  at  the  basis  of  the  more 
Bohemia  it  is  thought  a  dangerous  thing  advanced  mythology  of  the  Aryan  na- 
to  go  to  bed  thirsty,  lest  the  soul  in  the  tions.  The  first  man,  falling  into  a  creek 
form  of  a  mouse  should  wander  out  of  and  being  there  drowned,  was  at  once 
the  open  mouth,  and  fail  perhaps  to  find  transformed  into  a  whale,  and  became 
its  way  back  ;*  and  it  is  common  in  the  father  of  all  future  cetaceans  of  that 
(Germany  for  nurses  and  mothers  to  class  ;  his  wife  and  grandchildren,  going 


*  GrOhman,  “Sagen  aus  BOhmen,"  60. 


Wuttke,  “  Deutscher  Volksaberglaube,”  52. 
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in  search  of  him  in  a  boat,  were  by  him  bodies  covered  with  hair  ;  and  from  that 


capsized  and  drowned,  she  becoming  a 
small  crab  and  they  being  transformed 
into  iguanas.  A  fish  that  is  armed  with 
a  row  of  poisonous  barbs  on  its  back  is  a 
man  who  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  killed 
another  ;  and  a  certain  tree-lizard  re¬ 
tains  the  very  same  name  that  belonged 
to  the  unfortunate  victim.  Besides  “these,' 
the  rat,  the  pigeon,  the  parrot,  the 
jungle  fowl,  the  crow,  the  heron,  the  fish 
eagle,  the  porpoise,  the  shark,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  fishes,  are  all  transformed  an¬ 
cestors,  with  a  definite  legend  to  account 
for  the  transformation.  It  is  even  more 
curious  to  find  the  Andamanese  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  legend  very  like  one  told  in 
Europe  of  the  wren,  that  he  once  flew 
to  heaven  to  bring  down  fire  for  mortals, 
and  in  consequence  had  his  tail  feathers 
burned.  A  flood  having  extinguished 
all  the  fires  of  the  people,  and  the  four 
survivors  of  mankind  being  at  a  loss 
what  to  do,  one  of  their  deceased  friends 
appeared  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  king¬ 
fisher.  He  flew  up  to  the  sky  where  the 
god  Puluga  was  seated  by  his  fire,  seized 
and  attempted  to  bear  off  on  his  back  a 
burning  log,  but  let  it  fall  on  Puluga, 
who  in  anger  hurled  it  at  the  bold  in- 
tnder,  fortunately,  however,  missing 
him,  so  that  the  log  descended  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  four  fireless  ones 
were  deploring  their  fate.*  To  the 
Andamanese,  therefore,  it  is  evident 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  animal  crea¬ 
tion  must  appear  in  the  light  of  trans¬ 
formed  men  and  women  rather  than  in 
that  of  birds,  beast,  or  fish,  which  they 
present  to  less  instructed  observers. 

The  Zulus  may  supply  us  with  similar 
evidence  in  their  theory  of  the  origin  of 
baboons.  To  a  Zulu  a  baboon  is  much 
less  an  animal  than  a  man,  whose  trans¬ 
formation  he  is  quite  able  to  explain. 
It  is  one  of  Tusi’s  men,  he  says,  when 
he  kills  one  ;  and  Tusi  was  a  man  of  the 
Amafene  tribe,  a  people  so  habitually 
idle  that  they  would  always  eat  at  other 
people’s  houses  rather  than  dig  for  them¬ 
selves.  Tusi,  their  chief,  one  day  led 
them  into  the  wilderness,  where  the 
handles  of  their  digging  implements 
gradually  turned  into  tails,  their  fore¬ 
heads  l^came  overhanging,  and  their 

•  “  Anthropological  Journal,”  November, 
1882,  IS&-174. 


time  they  went  to  the  precipices  and 
have  had  their  dwelling  among  the 
rocks.  So  thought  the  tiermans  once 
of  the  storks  ;  they  were  born  as  men 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  came  to 
Germany  in  the  form  of  birds.* 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  part  played 
by  hostilities  in  savage  life  as  an  element 
in  the  production  of  their  natural  phil¬ 
osophy.  The  great  object  being  to  in¬ 
spire  a  hostile  tribe  with  terror,  a  war¬ 
rior  calls  himself  for  that  purpose  a  wolf 
or  a  bear,  or  clothes  himself  and  his 
followers  with  some  part  of  their  skins  ; 
and  late  generations  of  the  same  tribe 
come  to  believe  that  the  original  founder 
of  their  power  was  a  real  wolf  or  bear, 
and  from  either  animal  take  their  totem 
or  crest. 

But  how|wer  much  such  causes  as  these 
contributea  to  the  strange  custom  of 
animal  worship,  or  to  the  still  stranger 
belief  in  an  animal  origin  of  mankind, 
the  state  of  thought  in  which  they  orig¬ 
inated  sprang  from  and  kept  alive  a 
feeling  of  actual  community  between  man 
and  the  rest  of  the  animate  creation  that 
could  not  but  be  fertile  in  the  production 
of.  mythology,  nor  fail  to  make  the  world 
the  richer  by  a  goodly  store  of  animal 
fables  and  legends,  based  on  a  firm  be¬ 
lief  in  the  humanity  of  the  lower  creation. 

From  these  ideas  of  the  close  inter¬ 
communion  of  all  things,  and  of  the 
rapid  convertibility  existing  between 
every  species  of  nature,  we  may  pass  to 
curious  myths  of  the  past  or  present, 
and  find  them  more  readily  intelligible 
than  by  the  popular  explanation  of  them 
as  symbols  or  allegories  of  the  phases  of 
the  sky.  The  interconvertibility  of  Zeus, 
or  Odin,  or  Indra  with  the  animal  crea¬ 
tion  is  a  point  common  to  them  all,  and 
a  point  that  connects  them  no  less  with 
the  ruder  gods  of  the  aborigines  of 
America  or  Polynesia.  It  is  also  a  point 
that  connects  them  with  actual  mortals, 
and  more  especially  with  mortals  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  attributes  of  sorcery  or 
magic.  But  it  is  a  point  that  only  by 
a  very  forced  construction  can  connect 
them  with  the  sun  or  the  heavens. 

•Gervasius  of  Tilbury.  “Sic  ciconias  as- 
scrunt  in  remotis  orbis  partibus  homines  esse 
et  apud  nos  in  avium  specie  vivere.”  Kuhn's 
"  Sagen  aus  Westphalen,”  ii.  69. 
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Zeus  on  his  first  visit  to  Here  changed 
himself  into  a  cuckoo,  and  so  literally 
was  this  believed  jDy  the  Greeks  that 
the  mountain  on  which  they  met  was 
called  afterward  in  historical  times  the 
cuckoo  mountain  (5pof  noKKvyiov),*  His 
transformation  into  a  bull  or  a  swan  for 
amorous  purposes  is  one  of  the  first 
•  absurdities  that  repel  our  minds  in  youth 
from  classical  lore  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  read 
with  patience  in  the  “  Iliad  ”  of  Apollo 
and  Athene  watching  the  combat  between 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans  from  two  beech 
trees  in  the  form  of  vultures.  Yet  all 
these  things  seemed  as  natural  doubtless 
to  the  early  Greek  mind  as  it  seemed  to 
the  Norseman  for  Odin,  his  supreme 
deity,  to  become  a  snake  in  order  to 
creep  through  a  hole,  or  an  eagle  in 
order  to  fly  away,  or  for  Toki  to  become 
a  fly  in  order  to  sting  more  effectually. 
From  such  humble  beginnings  were  the 
purer  conceptions  of  Zeus  and  Indra  in 
much  later  times  evolved,  till  at  last  it 
became  a  source  of  wonder  how  such 
widely  differing  conceptions  co-existed  as 
that  Zeus,  who  was  the  highest  of  the 
gods,  could  also  have  acted  as  he  did  in 
the  well-known  story  of  Europa. 

The  Odjibwa  myth  of  Manabozho, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  highest 
abstract  personality  known  to  Red  Ind¬ 
ian  belief,  affords  a  very  close  parallel 
to  the  older  tales  of  Zeus  or  Odin. 
There  was  no  form  of  life  into  which 
this  ^strange  being  could  not  transform 
himself  at  will,  or  with  which  he  could 
not  readily  converse.  He  had  all  the 
attributes  and  desires  of  a  man,  yet  to 
a  great  extent  the  powers  of  a  god,  or 
of  a  superhuman  sorcerer.  His  name 
long  lived  in  connection  with  most  of 
the  striking  peculiarities  of  natural  his¬ 
tory.  If,  for  instance,  the  adjidamo  or 
squirrel  makes  a  barking  or  coughing 
noise  on  the  approach  of  any  one  to  its 
nest,  the  Indian  knows  how  to  refer 
it  to  the  trick  Manabozho  once  played 
upon  the  moose  and  woodpecker.  He 
invited  them  both  to  an  entertainment 
of  bear’s  flesh,  which,  as  soon  as  they 
had  tasted  it,  turned  into  dry  powder 
and  made  them  cough  ;  but  as  they  had 
too  great  a  sense  of  decorum  and  too 
much  respect  for  Manabozho,  they  con- 

*  Grimm,  “  Deutsche  Mythologie,”  644.  Pau- 
sanias,  i.  36. 


tinued  to  eat  and  to  cough,  till  tl^eir 
clever  host  changed  them  at  last  into  the 
coughing  adjidamo.*  Why,  too,  has  the 
kingfisher  a  white  mark  on  its  breast, 
and  why  are  the  feathers  on  its  head 
tufted  ?  Because  Manabozho  once  gave 
it  a  white  sort  of  medal  for  useful  in¬ 
formation,  and  because  the  bird  hardly 
escaped  with  the  ruffling  of  its  head 
feathers  the  attempt  of  Manabozho  to 
wring  its  neck  while  he  was  so  reward¬ 
ing  it.  Why  again  has  the  woodpecker 
red  feathers  on  its  head  ;  Because,  when 
Manabozho  was  once  engaged  in  mortal 
combat  with  a  great  Manito  or  spirit, 
the  bird  told  the  former  the  spot  where 
his  antagonist  was  vulnerable,  and  for 
reward  had  his  head  rubbed  with  the 
blood  of  the  slain  Manito. 

Still  more  absurd  is  the  legend  which 
explains  why  the  bear  is  so  fat  and  the 
hare  so  thin,  and  why  the  duck  has  so 
few  tail  feathers.  Manabozho  once  killed 
a  fish  of  such  gigantic  size  that  its  oil 
and  fat  formed  a  small  lake,  whither 
Manabozho  invited  all  birds  and  animals 
to  come  and  be  fed,  decreeing  that  the 
fatness  of  each  should  depend  on  the 
order  in  which  they  partook  of  his  hos¬ 
pitality.  The  bear  came  first,  and  is 
therefore  the  fattest  of  animals.  The 
moose  and  the  bison  were  slower  in 
coming,  while  the  partridge  looked  on 
till  the  reservoir  was  nearly  exhausted, 
and  the  hare  and  the  marten,  being  the 
last  to  arrive,  have  consequently  no  fat 
at  all.  After  the  feast  Manabozho 
made  them  all  dance  round  him  with 
their  eyes  shut,  and  so  wrung  the  necks 
of  the  fatter  ones  as  they  passed  him  ; 
but  a  small  duck,  suspiciously  opening 
her  eyes  and  observing  the  danger,  in¬ 
stantly  made  for  the  water,  only  just 
reaching  it,  however,  as  Manabozho 
gave  her  such  a  kick  that  her  back  was 
flattened  by  it,  and  ducks  for  all  future 
time  marked  as  a  race  of  birds  enjoying 
but  scanty  tail-feathers. 

Zoologists,  like  Mr.  Darwin  and 
others,  have  of  course  long  since  dis¬ 
countenanced  this  ready  sort  of  explana¬ 
tion  of  natural  peculiarities ;  but  we 
cannot  deny  it  the  merits  of  ingenuity, 
and  it  at  once  supplies  us  with  the  key 
tc>  similar  legends  of  other  lands,  like 
the  tragic  Greek  legend  of  Philomela, 

*  Schoolcraft,  “Algic  Researches,”  ii.  225. 
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the  unhappy  sister  of  Procne,  bewailing 
in  t^e  form  of  a  nightingale  the  wrong 
done  to  her  by  her  brother-in-law  Tereus, 
who,  to  prevent  her  from  informing  her 
sister,  deprived  her  of  her  tongue.  Ask 
the  Bushman  why  the  jackal’s  back  is 
black,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
because  that  beast  once  carried  the  sun 
on  his  back,  when  he  found  the  great 
luminary,  yet  a  mortal  on  earth,  sitting 
by  the  wayside  aweary.  Ask  the  native 
of  Vancouver’s  Island  why  the  loon  has 
so  melancholy  a  note,  and  he  will  tell 
you  of  the  fisherman  whom  his  com¬ 
panion  first  robbed  of  his  fish  and  then 
cut  out  his  tongue,  so  that  when  his 
friends  inquired  of  him  the  sport  he 
had  had,  he  could  only  respond  by  a 
noise  like  the  loon’s,  whose  plaintive  cry 
is  still  the  voice  of  that  luckless  fisher¬ 
man,  trying  in  vain  to  make  himself 
understood.  ’  Or  ask  again  the  Zulu  why 
the  hyrax  has  no  tail  wherewith  to  drive 
away  the  flies  that  trouble  him,  and  you 
will  be  told  that  on  the  day  when  tails 
were  distributed,  the  hyrax  feared  that 
it  was  going  to  rain,  and  so  begged  the 
other  animals  to  bring  him  his  tail,  to 
save  himself  the  trouble  of  going. 
Whence  to  this  day,  if  one  Zulu  asks 
another  to  do  or  fetch  something  for 
him,  simply  out  of  laziness,  he  must 
expect  to  be  met  with  the  reproachful 
proverb,  “  The  hyrax  went  without  a 
tail  because  he  sent  for  it." 

Science  has  taught  us  that  the  action 
of  natural  causes  now  in  existence — the 
action  of  rains,  rivers,  floods,  and  earth¬ 
quakes— sufficed  to  produce  all  the  great 
changes  of  geology  which  have  turned 
many  times  the  dry  land  into  sea,  and 
the  seas  again  into  dry  land.  So  it  is 
with  mythology  :  the  same  causes  pro¬ 
duce  it  to-day  that  produced  it  long  ago, 
w'hen  two  goats  led  Thor’s  chariot 
through  the  sky,  or  when  two  ravens 
brought  to  the  ears  of  Odin  the  news  of 
the  whole  wide  world.  Disuse  of  lan¬ 
guage  may  now  and  again  have  neces¬ 
sitated  an  explanation  of  forgotten  words, 
and  so  produced  a  myth,  but  the  primary 
cause  was  the  wonder  and  curiosity*  that 
seem  natural  to  the  human  mind,  and 
the  play  of  imagination,  founded  on  the 
facts  of  common  experience,  to  which 
such  curiosity  has  always  impelled  spec¬ 
ulative  minds.  The  following  myths, 
therefore,  from  modem  Europe  may  be 


adduced,  as  corresponding  precisely  in 
origin  and  construction  to  the  essays  in 
natural  history  alreai^y  told  by  the  Red 
Indian,  the  Aht,  the  Bushman,  or  the 
Zulu. 

The  nightingale’s  song,  which  it  has 
often  been  attempted  to  arrange  in  syl¬ 
lables  of  human  speech,  is  in  Westphalia 
arranged  in  this  way  :  Is  tit,  is  tit,  is  tit, 
to  wit,  to  wit — Trizy,  Trizy,  Trisy,  to 
bucht,  to  bucht,  to  bucht.  Now,  the  last 
syllables  form  the  shepherd’s  cry  to  his 
dog  when  he  wishes  the  sheep  collected. 
Here  then  lies  the  germ  for  a  myth. 
Trizy  must  be  the  dog  to  whom  the  cry 
“  to  bucht"  is  addressed.  Accordingly 
the  nightingale  is  a  sheperdess,  who 
was  once  unkind  to  a  shepherd  that 
loved  her  ;  she  was  always  promising 
but  postponing  marriage,  till  at  last  the 
shepherd  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
uttered  the  wish  that  she  might  not  sleep 
till  the  day  of  judgment.  Nor  does 
she  ;  for  her  voice  may  be  always  heard 
at  night,  as  she  cries  to  bucht,  to  bucht,  to 
bucht,  to  her  good  dog  Trizy.* 

Why  has  the  shard  or  flounder  a  face 
that  is  all  awry,  with  its  eyes  on  one  side 
of  it,  and  not  straight  like  those  of  most 
other  fish  ?  Its  face  was  like  theirs  once, 
they  say,  till  it  made  a  mocking  face  at  a 
passing  herring,  and  addressed  it  with 
an  insulting  question  :  for  punishment, 
it  could  never  draw  its  face  back  straight 
again,  t  But  the  same  account  should 
be  given  of  the  turbot,  the  pole,  the 
sole,  the  dab,  the  whift,  the  plaice,  and 
the  halibut,  for  they  all  have  the  same 
peculiar  formation  of  the  eyes. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  cuckoo 
is  a  transformed  girl,  calling  her  brother. 
In  Servia  the  cuckoo,  kukavitza,  was  a 
girl  who  lamented  her  brother’s  death  so 
long  that  she  was  turned  into  a  cuckoo.^ 
This  in  itself  is  not  very  circumstantial, 
but  Albania  supplies  a  more  complete 
story.  There  were  once  two  brothers 
and  a  sister.  The  latter  accidentally 
killed  one  of  them,  by  getting  up  sud¬ 
denly  from  her  needlework  and  pierc¬ 
ing  him  to  the  heart  with  her  scissors. 
She  and  th^  surviving  brother  mourned 
so  much  that  they  were  turned  into 
birds  ;  he  pries  out  to  the  lost  brother 
by  night  gjon,  gjon,  and  she  by  day  ku. 


*  Kuhn,  “  Sagen,  etc.,  aus  Westphalen,”  il.  75. 
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ku^  ku,  ku,  which  means,  “  Where  are  the  pleasures  of  this  world  and  yet  have 


you  ?”* * * § 

The  cuckoo,  says  the  Bohemian  le¬ 
gend,  once  had  a  crown  on  her  head,  till 
at  a  wedding  among  the  birds,  at  which 
the  hoopoe  was  bridegroom,  she  lent  it 
and  has  never  been  able  to  get  it  back. 
He  is  always  crying  out  Kluku,  which 
means' “  You  rascal,”  to  which  the  other 
replies  jdu,jdu,  “  1  come,  I  come,”  but 
comes  not.f 

The  Bohemians  also  take  the  cuckoo 
for  an  enchanted  miller  or  baker.  The 
latter  is  the  more  interesting  story,  as 
being  either  of  post-Christian  origin,  or 
else  a  pagan  memory  transferred,  as  so 
often  happened,  into  a  Christian  dress. 
Christ,  passing  one  day  a  baker’s  shop, 
sent  one  of  his  disciples  in  to  ask  for 
some  new  bread.  The  baker  refused  to 
give  it,  but  his  wife  and  six  daughters, 
who  were  more  compassionate,  delivered 
some  secretly  to  the  disciple.  In  reward 
they  were  placed  among  the  stars,  as  the 
Pleiades  ;  but  the  baker  was  turned  into 
a  cuckoo,  and  it  confirms  this  story, 
that  his  cry  is  heard  as  long  as  those 
seven  stars  are  visible  in  the  sky. 

In  Poland  long  ago  it  was  a  capital 
crime  to  kill  a  cuckoo.  The  apparent 
reason  was  that  Zywiec,  who  in  old 
Slavonic  mythology  was  the  ruler  of  the 
universe,  used  to  change  himself  (as 
Zeus  once  did  and  Indra  too)  t  into  a 
cuckoo,  in  order  to  announce  to  mortals 
the  number  of  years  they  had  to  live  ;  a 
belief  so  real  that  multitudes  used  to 
flock  every  May  to  Zywiec’s  temple  on 
the  mountain  that  was  called  after  his 
name,  to  pray  for  long  life  and  prosper¬ 
ous  health. §  To  this  day  it  is  a  common 
article  of  folk-lore  belief  that  so  many 
years  yet  remain  to  a  man  of  life  as  he 
hears  the  cuckoo’s  voice  for  the  first 
time  in  the  spring.  And  a  monkish 
historian  has  handed  down,  for  the  edi¬ 
fication  of  posterity,  the  story  of  that 
worldly-minded  brother  who,  tired  of 
the  monotony  of  convent  life,  resolved 
to  ask  of  the  cuckoo  the  number  of  years 
yet  allotted  him  to  live.  The  bird 
having  said  twenty-two,  the  monk  re¬ 
solved  to  devote  himself  for  a  season  to 

*  Hahn,  “  Griechische  Marchen,”  ii.  144. 

f  Grohman,  68. 
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time  before  him  to  prepare  for  the  next ; 
but,  alas  !  the  bird  was  a  heathenish  and 
therefore  a  false  oracle  to  listen  to,  and 
death  surprised  the  recreant  monk  in 
the  twentieth  year,  still  absorbed  in  tem¬ 
poral  enjoyments  and  vanities. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Europe  made  no  difference  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  mythology,  which  only  re¬ 
ceived  the  newer  faith  as  a  fresh  source 
of  nutriment,  but  otherwise  continued 
with  unabated  vigor.  The  robin’s  breast 
was  red,  from  the  thorn  he  extracted 
from  the  thorn-crown  of  Christ,  or  from 
his  daily  visits  to  hell  with  a  drop  of 
water  to  throw  upon  the  flames.  That 
was  or  became  the  reason  for  never 
doing  it  an  injury,  and  the  older  reason, 
derived  from  worship  or  superstition, 
was  gradually  forgotten.  So  the  cross¬ 
bill  in  Bohemia  is  sacred,  because  at  the 
Crucifixion  it  endeavored  to  extract  the 
nails  ;  while  the  actual  Bohemian  word 
for  the  bee  is  derived  from  its  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  same  event,  and  its  merci¬ 
ful  efforts  to  afford  relief.*  In  Iceland 
seals  are  regarded  as  the  followers  of 
Pharaoh  who  were  drowned  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  who  on  St.  John’s  Eve  land 
and  resume  for  a  brief  period  the  shape 
of  mortals.  The  cat  in  Iceland  repre¬ 
sents  the  devil’s  attempt  to  create  a  man, 
though  he  so  far  failed  even  in  that,  that 
St.  Peter  had  in  pity  to  add  to  it  a 
skin  :  f  a  story  which  has  a  closely  sim¬ 
ilar  parallel  as  far  off  as  Albania,  where 
the  same  attempt  resulted  in  a  wolf,  but 
ill  a  wolf  which  required  extraneous  aid 
to  endow  it  with  life.^  It  is  doubtless 
in  consequence  of  some  similar  legend 
that  a  certain  bird  in  Iceland  goes  by  the 
name  of  St.  Peter’s  puffin,  and  a  certain 
fish  by  that  of  St.  Peter’s  purse,  as  the 
dory  is  connected  with  him  in  England, 
and  France,  being  known  in  the  latter 
country  as  the  poisson  de  St.  Pierre. 

The  Christian  who  has  ever  wondered* 
why  a  cock  on  a  church  steeple  should* 
serve  as  a  weathercock  connects  it  natur¬ 
ally  with  the  reproach  that  bird  once 
conveyed  to  St.  Peter.  But  the  cock 

*  Grohman,  84  “  Die  Biene  (vcela)  hat  ihren- 

Namen  davon,  dass  sie  sich  tief  auf  die  Stime 
(na  celo)  des  gekreuzigtcn  Heilandes  setzteund 
den  Schweiss  von  ihm  zog." 

Maurer,  “  Islkndische  Volkssagen,”  190. 
Hahn,  ii.  145. 
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used  to  be  placed  on  the  tops  of  sacred 
trees  before  it  was  transferred  to  church 
steeples,  and  it  is  said  to  be  still  made 
to  stand  on  maypoles  in  the  north  of 
Germany.*  Its  function  was  formerly 
partly  that  of  a  watchman  and  partly 
that  of  a  weather  prophet ;  and  by  its 
crowing  it  could  also  disperse  evil  spirits 
and  all  the  train  of  approaching  calamity. 
Cocks  appear  generally  to  have  attracted 
feelings  of  sanctity,  for  in  Persia  and 
India  their  lives  are  or  were  sacred,  and 
Cicero  speaks  of  the  ancients  regarding 
the  killing  of  a  cock  as  equivalent  in 
wrong  to  the  suffocation  of  a  father.  It 
seems  quite  superfluous  to  connect  all 
these  and  similar  customs  w'ith  a  primi¬ 
tive  personification  of  the  sun  applied  to 
the  domestic  fowls  ;  to  say,  for  instance, 
that  “  the  pearl  which  the  fowl  searches 
for  in  the  dunghill  is  nought  else  but  its 
own  egg,  and  the  egg  of  the  hen  in  the 
sky  is  the  sun  itself  or  again,  that 
“  the  hen  of  the  fable  and  fairy  tales, 
which  lays  golden  eggs,  is  the  mythical 
hen  (the  earth  or  the  sky)  which  gives 
birth  every  day  to  the  sun.”  f  How 
would  the  solar  mythologist  connect  with 
the  sun  the  custom  in  the  Tyrol  of  not 
letting  a  black  hen  live  for  seven  years, 
from  the  belief  that  at  that  period  she 
may  lay  an  egg  out  of  which  may  issue 
a  dragon  destined  to  live  a  hundred 
years  ?  J 

To  return  to  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  mythology.  One  result  has 
been,  that  in  the  attempt  to  dispel  pagan 
superstitions,  a  half-success  often  shows 
itself  in  the  feelings  with  w’hich  certain 
objects  in  creation  are  still  regarded. 
As  a  rule,  Christian  folk-lore  should  and 
does  reverse  the  pagan  estimate  of 
things,  honoring  what  was  formerly  held 
in  dishonor,  and  despising  what  was 
formerly  honored.  Thus  the  cat  or 
serpent  occupies  a  place  of  evil  augury 
and  low  honor,  proportioned  to  the 
reverse  position  once  assigned  to  it, 
when  cats  were  thought  worthy  to  draw 
the  chariot  of  Freja,  and  reptiles  of  all 
sorts  deserving  of  w’orship.  Yet  the 
older  feelings  survive  in  the  sanctity 
which  in  some  places  still  protects  the 


'■*  Mununus,  “  Deutsche  Volksfeste,  etc.,  ii. 
T75- 

t  De  Gubernatis,  “Z.  M.”  ii.  391-3. 

X  Wuttke,  *' Volksaberglaube,”  51. 


cat’s  life,  and  in  the  reverence  yet  paid 
all  over  Europe  to  a  certain  kind  of 
house  snake  which  is  regarded  partly 
as  a  guardian  angel  and  partly  as  a 
bearer  of  good  fortune  to  mankind. 
The  idea  of  such  snakes  as  embodying 
the  dead,  which  accounts  for  precisely 
the  same  reverence  being  still  paid  to 
them  in  Zululand,  probably  also  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  European  superstitions 
which  are  or  have  been  attached  to 
them.  This  sort  of  snake  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  is  commonly  regarded 
as  a  most  desirable  guest,  whose  pres¬ 
ence  is  a  sure  earnest  of  blessing,  and 
who  must,  therefore,  on  no  account  be 
killed,  but  fed  with  milk  and  honored  in 
every  way.*  A  number  of  them  in  a 
house  are  taken  to  represent  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  ;  so  much  so  that  the 
death  of  the  reptile  causes  a  fearful  fore¬ 
boding  of  the  death  of  the  individual 
whose  representative  it  is.  And  if  in¬ 
nocuous  snakes  were  once  worshipped, 
probably  as  dead  ancestors,  and  are 
therefore  to  this  day  reverenced  in 
secret,  in  spite  of  the  very  opposite 
associations  of  the  newer  religion,  prim¬ 
itive  philosophy  found  no  difficulty  in 
explaining  the  existence  of  harmful 
snakes  or  other  creatures  of  baneful 
tendency.  It  comes  from  a  sort  of 
curse  put  upon  them,  it  is  said  in  the 
Tyrol,  for  having  escaped  without  a 
blessing  at  the  time  of  the  creation. 
And  it  is  still  told  there,  how  the  blind 
adder  once  enjoyed  eyesight  like  other 
snakes,  till,  having  frightened  the  Ma¬ 
donna  as  she  sat  in  the  grass  with  the 
child  Jesus,  it  was  punished  thenceforth 
with  total  blindness.  In  the  general  Ger¬ 
man  theory,  that  snakes  are  really  the 
old  goddess  Hcrtha  and  her  train,  so 
transformed  at  the  time  of  the  conversion 
of  Germany  from  paganism,  is  a  clear 
trace  of  an  attempt  to  counteract  the 
more  primitive  view  of  snakes  by  one 
more  in  accordance  with  Christian  senti¬ 
ment  and  belief. 

That  some  creatures  should  have 
gained  the  reputation  and  character  of 
piety  is  perhaps  another  result  of  the 
influence  of  Christianity  on  mythology. 
Among  animals,  for  instance,  the  deer 
is  called  “  pious  and  the  swallow, 
the  stork,  and  the  lark  are  all  ”  pious” 
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birds  in  Germany.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  early  Christian  thought  did 
not  regard  the  animal  world  as  altogether 
outside  the  pale  of  religious  feeling. 
The  stag,  in  German  popular  belief, 
kneels  down  and  weeps  when  it  is 
wounded  or  dying.*  The  pious  swallow 
twitters  a  song  at  dawn  to  the  mother  of 
God  ;  the  pious  lark  is  sacred  to  her, 
and  rises  in  prayer  upward,  setting  an 
example  of  grace-giving  both  before  and 
after  food,  so  that  it  is  likely  that  a  child 
will  grow  up  pious  whose  first  meat  is 
lark's  flesh  ;  and  the  pious  stork  sets 
an  example  no  less  of  matrimonial  con¬ 
stancy  and  fidelity  than  of  dutiful  affec¬ 
tion  to  parents.!  On  the  other  hand, 
the  unhappy  bat  early  became  associated 
with  an  irreligious  character,  its  shrill 
notes  being  popularly  taken  for  the  ut¬ 
terance  of  w'icked  blasphemies  ;  so  that 
in  France  and  Sicily  it  used  when  caught 
to  be  cruelly  tortured,  burned^  or  nailed 
alive  to  small  crosses  ;  which  of  course 
made  it  blaspheme  all  the  more  and 
added  confirmation  to  the  popular 
fancy. t 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  account  for 
the  piety  ascribed  to  particular  species 
of  creatures,  and  for  the  reverence  con¬ 
sequently  paid  to  them.  The  piety  of 
the  stag  may  be  connected  with  its  fabu¬ 
lous  hostility  to  snakes,  or  with  the  tale 
of  its  having  met  St.  Humbert  in  the 
chase,  and  converted  him  to  Christianity 
by  the  help  of  the  cross  it  carried  on  its 
head.  Sig.  De  Gubernatis,  as  usual, 
recognizes  the  moon  in  the  hind  which 
piously  nourished  the  hermit  .^Figidius, 
dwelling  in  the  forest  ;  and  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  Christian  custom  of  assuming  the 
disguise  of  a  hind  or  an  old  woman  at 
the  beginning  of  January,  he  says  : 
"  The  old  woman  and  the  hind  here 
evidently  represent  the  witch  or  ugly 
woman  of  winter  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
winter  is,  like  the  night,  under  the 
moon’s  influence,  the  disguise  of  a  hind 
was  another  way  of  representing  the 
moon.”  §  If  we  lay  aside  altogether  the 
aid  of  common-sense,  we  may  perhaps 
accept  this  rendering  ;  but  it  will  be 
more  to  the  credit  of  our  sanity  if  we 


•  Montanus,  ii.  167. 
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simj)ly  take  the  facts  as  we  find  them, 
and  admit  that  their  origin  has  been  not 
yet  discovered,  if  we  have  no  better  one 
than  this  to  give  for  them. 

But  the  ingenuity  of  mortals  has  not 
always  suffered  itself  to  be  thus  baffled 
for  the  want  of  an  explanation.  Take 
for  instance  the  pious  swallow  whose 
nest  may  not  be  disturbed  and  whose  life 
is  sacred,  under  the  sanction  of  severe 
penalties  affecting  the  milk  given  by 
cows.  In  Germany  the  swallows  are 
called  the  Madonna’s  birds,  and  in  parts 
of  France  la  poule  de  Dieu,  all  good 
French  people  (except,  for  some  strange 
reason,  those  of  the  city  of  Arles)  ac¬ 
counting  it  sacrilege  to  kill  a  swallow. 
The  French  have  two  stories  to  account 
for  this  sacred  character  of  the  bird. 
One  is  that  at  the  Crucifixion  they  took 
away  the  crown  of  thorns.  The  other  is 
that  when  Christ  was  one  day  resting  in 
a  wood  after  a  pursuit  by  the  Jews,  the 
magpies  came  and  covered  him  all  over 
with  thorns,  which  the  swallows  in  com¬ 
passion  came  and  extricated.  Therefore 
was  it  said  to  the  magpie  :  ”  Thou  shall 
make  thy  nest  on  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  trees  and  be  universally  detest¬ 
ed  and  to  the  swallow,  “  Thou  shall 
make  thy  nest  in  shelter  from  all  danger 
and  shall  be  universally  beloved.”*  But 
of  course  these  stories  may  have  been 
invented  to  account  for  pre-existing  feel¬ 
ings,  and  not  really  have  preceded  them 
as  their  origin. 

However  that  may  be,  the  ingenuity 
of  the  myth-maker  cannot  be  too  much 
admired  which  accounts  in  one  and  the 
same  story  for  the  honor  paid  to  one 
bird  and  the  ill  favor  which  is  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  other.  The  snake  itself  is 
scarcely  less  propitious  than  the  magpie, 
which  in  Scotland  used  to  be  called  the 
devil’s  bird,  being  credited  with  carry¬ 
ing  in  her  tongue  a  drop  of  the  devil’s 
blood,  and  whose  appearance  in  Eng¬ 
land  still  provokes  the  superstitious  to 
an  ill-becoming  exhibition  of  their  ner¬ 
vousness.  One  legend,  of  a  similar  kind 
to  the  preceding  one,  attributes  the 
magpie’s  disfavor  to  its  unseemly  con¬ 
duct  at  the  Crucifixion,  when  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  robin  it  was  present  on 
that  occasion.  The  magpie  up  to  that 
time  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  birds. 
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with  a  lovel/  voice,  and  a  tail  like  a 
peacock’s,  while  the  robin  was  only  a 
poor  gray  insignificant  little  bird.  But 
because  the  magpie  was  heartless  and 
insolent,  and  the  robin,  on  the  contrary, 
extracted  the  thorns,  the  one  was  pun¬ 
ished  ever  after  with  the  loss  of  its  voice 
and  beauty,  and  the  other  rewarded 
with  the  permanent  affection  of  man¬ 
kind.* 

It  is  curious  to  note  these  quasi-moral 
reasons  given  for  the  peculiarities  of  the 
natural  world,  and  their  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  philosophy  contained  in 
the  stories  already  told  of  Manabozho 
and  the  animals  of  North  America. 
The  following  French  legend  of  the 
woodpecker  is  especially  remarkable  for 
associating  birds  with  theories  of  cos¬ 
mogony,  just  as  birds  and  animals  were 
associated  in  similar  legends  across  the 
Atlantic.  When  the  seas  and  lakes  and 
rivers  were  being  made,  all  the  birds 
were  charged  with  the  task  of  making 
the  channels  or  reservoirs  that  were  to 
receive  the  water,  but  the  woodpecker 
alone  disobeyed,  and  because  he  refused 
to  dig  the  earth  with  his  beak,  he  was 
condemned  to  dig  with  it  the  wood  of 
trees  forever  ;  and  because  he  would 
lend  no  aid  to  construct  the  receptacles 
of  terrestrial  water,  he  was  confined 
thenceforth  to  drink  only  of  the  water 
of  heaven,  and  that  is  why  his  head  is 
so  constantly  turned  skyward,  and  why 
with  his  cry  “  plui-plui”  he  still  in¬ 
vokes  the  clouds  to  send  him  rain.f 
According  to  North  American  belief,  as 
reported  by  Franklin,  after  a  deluge  had 
resulted  from  an  attempt  of  the  fish  to 
drown  Wasackootacht,  with  whom  they 
had  quarrelled,  and  this  mythical  god 
or  hero  had  ordered  several  kinds  of 
waterfowl  to  dive  to  the  bottom  to  bring 
back  some  earth,  all  of  them  were 
drowned  till  the  musk-rat  succeeded  in 
returning  with  a  mouthful  of  mud,  with 
which  Wasackootacht  nrade  a  new  earth, 
by  imitating  the  manner  in  which  rats 
construct  their  houses.^  So  the  Min- 
netaree  Indians  held  that  everything  was 
water,  till  the  first  man  sent  down  a 
great  red-eyed  bird  to  bring  up  the 


*  Rolland.  ii.  363.  Compare  “  Notes  and 
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earth.  The  French  and  the  Indian 
legends  are  of  a  precisely  similar  kind, 
and  the  similarity  between  them  is  a  yet 
further  proof  that,  whether  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  or  barbarism,  the  formation  of 
mythology  is  conducted  in  almost  iden¬ 
tical  grooves  of  reflection  and  fancy. 
Sitting  round  winter  fires  or  resting 
under  the  shadows  of  trees  from  the 
solar  rays,  the  imaginative  heads  of  all 
ages  and  countries  construct  those 
ridiculous  stories  which  come  in  after¬ 
times  to  puzzle  the  learned  and  to  give 
birth  to  explanations  almost  as  absurd 
as  the  legends  they  are  thought  to  elu¬ 
cidate. 

So  strictly  fettered,  moreover,  is  hu¬ 
man  imagination  that  even  in  fables 
drawn  from  observation  of  the  habits  or 
appearances  of  the  animal  world  the 
most  striking  similarity  often  makes  it¬ 
self  apparent,  ./fisop’s  fable  of  the  hare 
and  the  tortoise  has  long  since  entered 
into  the  intellectual  treasury  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  ;  but  the  Odjibwa 
savages  had  one  so  like  it  that  but  for 
trifling  differences  one  might  suppose  it 
to  have  been  of  foreign  importation,  and 
a  result  of  contact  with  European  in¬ 
fluences.  The  pigeon-hawk  challenged 
the  tortoise  to  a  race,  which  the  tortoise 
declined  save  on  the  understanding  that 
the  race  should  extend  over  several 
days.  The  bird  naturally  accepted  the 
amendment  readily  enough,  but  the  tor¬ 
toise,  who  knew  that  his  chances  of  vic¬ 
tory  depended  on  his  diligence,  "  went 
down  into  the  earth,  and,  taking  a 
straight  line,  stopped  for  nothing.  The 
hawk,  on  the  contrary,  knowing  that  he 
could  easily  beat  his  competitor,  kept 
carelessly  flying  this  way  and  that  way 
in  the  air,  stopping  now  to  visit  one  and 
then  another,  till  so  much  time  had  been 
lost  that  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
winning  point  the  tortoise  had  just  come 
up  out  of  the  earth  and  gained  the 
prize.”  * 

The  names  of  those  who  invent  or 
improve  these  fables  and  stories  remain 
unknown  to  fame,  but  there  is  no  peas¬ 
ant  so  lowly  or  humble  but  he  may  hope 
to  leave  some  lasting  impression  on  that 
class  of  the  mental  products  of  human¬ 
kind  which  is  called  mythology,  and  Is 
of  almost  indestructible  tenacity.  Why, 
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we  may  be  tempted  to  ask  in  wonder, 
should  the  Germans  look  on  squirrels  as 
transformed  girls,  or  on  storks  as  trans¬ 
formed  men  ?  Why  should  the  native 
Americans  have  regarded  the  robin  as  a 
boy  so  metamorphosed  after  over-fast¬ 
ing  ?  Because  such  ideas  enter  naturally 
into  uncultivated  minds,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  as  easily  propagated  and  retained. 
“  It  was  a  proud  woman,  sir,"  said  an 
old  mole-catcher  in  Somersetshire  to  an 
inquirer  about  the  mole  “too  proud  to  live 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  so  God  turn¬ 
ed  her  into  a  mole  and  made  her  live 
under  the  earth  ;  and  that  was  the  first 
mole.”  And  the  informant  appealed  to 
the  hands  and  feet  of  a  mole,  as  clearly 
those  of  a  Christian,  in  support  of 
his  theory.*  That  is  the  sort  of  way 
these  stories  originate,  and  the  less  we 
look  to  the  skies,  to  the  sun  or  moon, 
to  guide  us  to  a  rational  understanding 
of  them,  the  less  are  we  likely  to  waste 
our  time  or  imperil  the  soundness  of 
our  understanding. 

Sometimes  the  myth-making  faculty 
directs  itself,  not  to  the  animal  itself, 
but  to  the  word  which  denotes  it.  It  is 
extraordinary  how  little  light  philologists 
have  as  yet  thrown  on  the  meaning  of 
the  common  names  applied  to  the  ani¬ 
mate  creation.  The  French  word  loup 
for  a  wolf  is  of  course  from  the  Latin 
lupus,  but  whence  and  what  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  lupus  t  There  is  no  explanation 
of  such  words  as  cat,  horse,  or  cow, 
even  if  we  can  carry  them  back  to  the 
Sanskrit.  The  French  sanglier  for  a 
boar,  from  the  Latin  singularis,  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  supposed  solitariness  of  that 
animal,  which  is  only  true  of  the  older 
boars,  affords  a  rare  instance  of  an  in¬ 
telligible  derivation.  But  when  the  myth- 
makers  make  this  their  field,  the  result 
is  dreadful,  if  at  least  the  following 
French  derivation  of  the  word  ours 
(bear)  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen 
in  this  direction  :  "  Du  temps  que  Dieu 
vivait  sur  la  terre,  un  homme  cache  dans 
un  bois  voulut  lui  faire  peur,  et  ^ria 
brusquement  oche.  Dieu  lui,  dit.  Tu 
serascomme-tu  asdit"  (oche=“H>urs).t  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  ours  is  from  the 
Latin  ursus. 

In  default  of  derivations  the  genders 
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Still  belonging  to  birds  and  beasts  in 
most  languages  suffice  to  carry  us  back 
to  the  primitive  conception  of  them  as 
transmuted  men  and  women,  a  concep¬ 
tion,  however,  which  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  animate  creation.  The 
founders  of  our  still  spoken  languages 
must  have  dwelt  in  a  magic  world,  where 
they  saw  no  essential  difference,  no  im¬ 
passable  gulf,  between  themselves  and 
animals  and  trees,  nor  between  them¬ 
selves  and  rocks  and  stones.  Our  chil¬ 
dren  still  need  time  to  learn  the  differ¬ 
ence,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence 
of  modern  savages  who  have  yet  to  learn 
it.  No  other  theory  will  readily  explain 
to  us  why  the  hawk  in  Germany,  for 
instance,  should  rejoice,  as  the  gram¬ 
marians  would  say,  in  the  masculine, 
and  the  lark  in  the  feminine,  gender  ;  or 
why  the  cat,  which  is  feminine  in  Ger¬ 
man  {die  Katze),  should  meet  us  in 
French  in  the  masculine  {le  chat).  How 
much  such  a  theory  is  in  keeping  with 
the  known  facts  of  the  growth  of  myth¬ 
ology  is  attested  by  such  tales  as  have 
been  already  told  of  the  bear,  the  mole, 
or  the  cuckoo. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  name 
of  an  animal,  in  itself  of  unknown  der¬ 
ivation,  stands  at  the  root  to  some  other 
word,  and  thereby  throws  a  curious  light 
on  the  mental  state  of  those  who  framed 
the  derivative.  The  word  katze,  a  cat, 
affords  a  good  case  in  point.  This 
humble  word  has  baffled  even  Grimm 
himself,  but  the  word  ketzer  {kaiser)  for 
a  heretic  is  admitted  to  be  a  derivative 
from  it.  How  came  this  about  ^  The 
answer  is  tolerably  clear.  That  a  w’itch 
and  a  black  cat  were  not  merely  in¬ 
variably  associated  together,  but  very 
often  regarded  as  one  and  tne  same 
natural  phenomenon  by  that  process  of  in¬ 
stantaneous  conversion  which  has  already 
been  shown  to  be  the  key-note  of  all 
mythology,  is  known  to  all  who  have 
waded  never  so  little  amid  the  melancholy 
annals  of  the  arts  of  sorcery.  Thus  in 
the  Monferrato  peculiar  dread  still  at¬ 
taches  to  all  cats  seen  on  the  roofs  of 
houses  in  February,  from  the  belief  that 
they  are  not  really  cats  but  witches, 
whom  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  shoot.* 
But  it  is  perhaps  less  well  known  how 
intimate  was  the  original  connection  in 


*  Dc  Gubernatis,  "  Z.  M.,”  ii.  62. 
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heresy.  In  popular  German  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  Waldenses,  the  Albigenses, 
and  even  the  Templar  knights  were 
credited  with  worshipping  a  large  black 
cat,  and  this  association  of  ideas  resulted 
in  the  word  katzer  or  ketzer  for  a  here¬ 
tic.*  If,  therefore,  it  was  once  the 
custom  in  France  every  St.  John’s  Day, 
with  hymns  and  anthems  and  proces¬ 
sions  of  priests,  to  throw  twenty-four 
live  cats  into  a  large  fire,  kindled  by  the 
bishops  and  clergy  in  the  public  square, 
the  practice  will  appear  to  have  been 
strictly  in  keeping  with  the  ceremony  of 
burning  heretics,  which,  to  the  dternal 
discredit  of  the  Christian  Church,  afford¬ 
ed  interest  and  delight  to  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  It  is  a  curious  reflection  for  a 
Protestant  to  make  when  he  beholds  a 
black  cat,  that  in  the  minds  of  good 
Catholics  of  bygone  days  himself  and 
that  vulgar  animal  would  have  stood  for 
well-nigh  convertible  terms. 

If  primitive  thought  regarded  mankind 
and  other  animals  as  interconvertible 
during  life,  it  did  not  hesitate  to  carry 
this  fundamental  belief  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion,  aqd  to  see  in  the  stars  of  heaven 
the  continued  life  of  the  lower  creation 
no  less  than  of  man.  It  must  have 
often  struck  the  most  cursory  observer 
of  a  celestial  globe  or  atlas  with  wonder 
that  the  objects  thereon  depicted  should 
have  been  ever  imagined  to  have  the 
least  correspondence  to  the  stars  and 
planets.  For  the  purpose  of  a  con¬ 
venient  mapping  out  of  the  heavens  these 
imaginary  figures  may  have  their  use,  but 
no  scientific  astronomer  would  have 
thought  of  arranging  the  stars  in  the 
form  of  a  wolf,  or  a  lion,  or  a  scorpion, 
had  he  been  set  fresh  to  the  task.  He 
accepted  the  names  as  they  had  been 
handed  down  by  tradition,  without  re¬ 
flecting  that  the  names  themselves  de¬ 
scended  from  a  time  when  those  and 
other  forms  of  life  were  actually  thought 
to  be  embodied  in  the  stars.  The 
Indians  of  America  who  told  of  the 
fishermen  that  once  trespassed  in  heaven 
in  the  quest  of  perpetual  summer,  and 
was  shot  by  an  arrow  from  one  of  the 
celestials,  could  point  to  the  very  Fisher 
Stars,  where  the  arrow  could  be  actually 

*  Montanus,  ii.  i66.  Grimm,  “  Deutsches 
WOrierbuch.” 


native  Australians  two  large  stars  in  the 
forelegs  of  Centaurus  were  two  brothers 
who  speared  Tchingal  to  death,  the  east 
stars  of  Crux  being  the  points  of  spears 
that  pierced  his  body.  The  Bushman 
sees  in  the  Milky  Way  some  wood  ashes 
thrown  up  into  the  sky  by  a  girl,  that 
people  might  see  their  way  home  at 
night  ;  and  he  regards  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous  stars  as  men,  lions,  tortoises, 
and  so  forth.  And  Egede  tells  us  that 
the  notion  of  the  Esquimaux  about  the 
stars  was  that  some  of  them  had  been 
men  and  others  different  sorts  of  animals 
or  fishes. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  probable  that  our 
own  ancestors,  .Aryans  or  others,  inter¬ 
preted  the  star-lit  heavens  in  the  same 
way,  and  that  thus  originated  those  names 
and  figures  attached  to  the  constellations 
which  are  so  great  a  perplexity  to  our¬ 
selves  ?  Why  should  it  be  strange  to  us 
that  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Bear 
to  that  set  of  stars  which  we  still  so  de¬ 
nominate,  or  that  the  Hindus  should 
have  seen  in  them  seven  rishi,  or  wise 
men  ?  Perhaps  the  early  Greeks  wor- 
shipoed  among  other  things  a  bear  whom 
they  afterward  placed  on  high,  as  the 
Norse-god  Thor  was  once  thought  of  as 
a  bear,  and  actually  so  called,!  and  as 
one  of  the  names  of  Odin  was  Snake 
(Svafnir,  Ofnir).J  The  fact  that  the 
Great  Bear  does  not  shine  more  than 
other  stars  makes  this  theory  altogether 
more  probable  than  the  theory  which 
accounts  for  the  name  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  root  which  means  to  shine. 
“  From  a  root  which  means  ‘  to  shine,’  ” 
says  Sir  G.  Cox,  “  the  Seven  Shiners 
received  their  name  ;  possibly  or  prob¬ 
ably  to  the  same  rooi  belongs  the  name 
of  the  Golden  Bear  (upKTo^  and  ursa). 

.  .  .  and  thus,  when  the  epithet  had 

by  some  tribes  been  confined  to  the 
Bear,  the  Seven  Shiners  were  trans¬ 
formed  first  into  seven  bears,  then  into 
one  with  Arktouros  (Arcturus)  for  their 
bearward.  In  India,  too,  the  name  of 
riksha  was  forgotten,  but  instead  of  re¬ 
ferring  the  word  to  bears,  they  con- 

*  "Algic  Researches,”  i.  66. 

f  Mannhardt,  “  Gfitterwelt”  “In  alien 
Zeiten  ist  Thdrr  selbst  einmal  als  Biir  gcdacht 
Worden  ;  er  fUhrte  noch  sprier  den  Beinamen 
Bjorn  (Bar),’’ 

^  Menzel,  “Zur  deutschen  Mythologic,"  53. 
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founded  it  with  rishi^  and  the  Seven 
Stars  became  the  abode  of  the  seven 
poets  or  sages,  who  enter  the  ark  with 
Menu  (Minos),  and  reappear  as  the 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Hellas,  and  the 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.”* 
The  Arcadian  tale,  which  Sir  G.  Cox 
refers  to,  of  Kallisto,  the  mother  of 
Areas,  being  changed  into  a  bear  by 
the  jealousy  of  Here,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Bear  constellation,  is  altogether  a 
more  likely  source  of  the  name  by  which 
it  was  known  in  Greece  and  is  still  pop¬ 
ularly  known  in  England,  for  it  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  way  in 
which  similar  names  ,are  applied  to  the 
stars  by  all  or  most  of  the  ruder  races 
of  mankind. 

Mythology  and  folk-lore  are  closely 
connected,  but  not  necessarily  as  cause 
and  effect.  Both  spring  up  in  the  same 
low  level  of  culture,  and  mythology  is 
less  the  origin  of  superstitious  ideas 
and  customs  than  the  transference  of 
such  pre-existing  ideas  and  customs  to 
the  e.xplanation  of  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomena.  Even  when  a  myth  is  told  as 
the  direct  explanation  of  a  custom,  as 
when  for  instance  the  Polish  reverence 
for  the  cuckoo  is  derived  from  the  story 
of  the  god  Zywiec  assuming  that  form,  it 
is  at  least  as  likely  as  not  that  the  custom 
came  first,  and  that  the  myth  was  really 
invented  afterward  to  supply  an  ex¬ 
planation  that  was  felt  to  be  needed. 
But  when  we  find  birds  and  insects  and 
animals  playing  leading  parts  in  so  many 
tales  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  it  is  because 
they  were  already  accredited  by  pop¬ 
ular  superstition  with  the  powers  there¬ 
in  displayed  by  them.  If,  for  example, 
Phoebus  trying  to  win  Daphne,  or  Psyche 
to  recover  Eros,  or  Boots  to  find  the 
enchanted  princess,  are  assisted  by 
bears,  wolves,  ducks,  swans,  eagles,  or 
ants,  why  should  we  say  that  ”  all  these 
are  names  under  which  the  old  mythical 
language  spoke  of  the  clouds,  or  the 
winds,  or  of  the  light  which  conquers 
darkness,”  f  rather  than  that  they 
formed  natural  and  obvious  ingredients 
in  the  story,  like  the  aid  given  by 
the  woodpecker  to  Manabozho,  or  the 
jackal’s  kindness  to  the  sun  in  South 
Africa  ? 


*  “  Mythology  of  Aryan  Nations,”  i.  47. 
f  SirG.  Cox,  “  Aryan  Myth.,”  ii.  405. 


With  regard  to  beautiful  princesses 
shut  up  in  enchanted  castles  and  guard¬ 
ed  by  dragons,  whence  they  are  after¬ 
ward  rescued  by  wandering  heroes 
(which,  of  course,  may  easily  be  forced 
to  mean  the  sun  rescuing  Aurora  from 
the  night),  a  very  realistic  explanation 
applies  to  such  stories  in  Northern 
lands.  The  rude  castellated  forts  of 
the  Scandinavians  were  generally  perched 
on  the  tops  of  rocks  or  precipices,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wall  often  called  by  a  word 
denoting  a  serpent  or  a  dragon,  wherein 
in  times  of  war  it  was  common  in  former 
ages  to  secure  the  women  from  the  as¬ 
saults  of  the  enemy.* 

There  are  few  animals  round  which 
more  folk-lore  still  lingers  than  the 
horse,  and  we  may  take  it  as  affording  a 
good  illustration  of  the  real  relationship 
between  superstition  and  mythology. 
Horses  are  able  to  see  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  and  houses  at  which  they  shy  must 
expect  calamity.  Their  teeth  are  a  pre¬ 
servative  against  toothache,  and  a  horse’s 
hoof  under  a  child’s  pillow  will  avert 
convulsions.  We  all  know  that  the  hoof 
is  a  marvellous  luck-bringer,  and  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Germany  a  horse’s 
head  may  still  be  seen  over  the  doors  of 
cattle-stalls,  or  about  the  houses.  This 
may  all  date  from  the  time  when,  as 
Tacitus  tells  us,  our  ancestors  kept 
white  horses  at  the  public  expense  in 
sacred  groves,  exempting  them  from  all 
toil  and  presaging  the  future  from  their 
neighings.  To  a  warrior  the  neighing 
of  a  horse  was  a  sure  pledge  of  coming 
victory,  as  his  silence  was  of  defeat  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  so  late  as  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  the  French  should 
have  augured  badly  for  their  success 
from  the  fact  of  theirhorses  not  having 
neighed  the  night  preceding  it.  From 
the  importance,  therefore,  which  already 
appertained  to  the  horse  as  an  object  of 
worship  and  superstition  it  was  but 
natural  that  it  should  figure  conspicu¬ 
ously  in  the  mythology  of  all  nations, 
from  the  horses  that  drew  Indra  or 
Phoebus,  to  Pegasus  the  winged  steed 
that  served  Bellerophon.  But  this  meth¬ 
od  of  interpretation  reverses  the  more 
usual  method,  which  assumes  the  my¬ 
thology  to  be  primary,  and  deduces  all 
superstition  therefrom.  It  places  the 


*  Crichton’s  ”  Scandinavia,”  i.  195. 
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worship  and  the  superstition  first,  and 
the  mythology  in  the  second  place. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining 
the  myths  and  legends  of  the  Greeks  or 
Hindus  if  we  simply  assume  that  their 
minds  were  constituted  as  the  Zulu  or 
Andamanese  mind  is  constituted  now, 
and  found  vent  in  the  same  inferences 
about  the  things  around  them.  Nor 
need  we  even  go  so  far  as  the  Andaman 
Islands  or  South  Africa  in  search  of  a 
parallel,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  our 
European  peasantry  still  construct  my¬ 
thology  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and 
with  difficulty  depart  from  the  ancestral 
view  of  things.  Nequaquam  bestiam 
aliquant  pro  deo  colere  debfmus,  “  we 
should  on  no  account  worship  any 
animal  as  a  god,”  said  a  bishop  of 
Prague  even  in  the  eleventh  century  ; 
and  who  shall  say  that  the  old  worship¬ 
ful  feelings  are  yet  extinct  ?  The  sandy 
path  is  still  shown  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  that  the  mice  took  on  their 
journey  from  the  Netherlands  to  Bingen, 
when  they  went  to  punish  the  bishop 
Hatto  of  Mainz  for  his  destruction  of 
the  granaries,  and  Mausepfad,  or  mouse- 
path,  is  its  appellation  yet.*  The  sor¬ 
cerers  of  France  can  still  send  swarms 
of  rats  and  the  like  vermin  against 
houses  whose  owners  they  may  wish  to 
spite,  and  since  it  is  not  lawful  to  kill 
rats  or  moles,  inasmuch  as  they  too  are 
God’s  creatures,  they  are  exorcised  by 
writings  on  bits  of  paper  suspended  on 
trees.  “  Rats,  male  and  female,”  writes 
the  peasant,  *’  I  conjure  you  in  the  name 
of  St.  Gertrude  to  depart  to  the  plain  of 
Rocroi.”  Or,  again,  he  will  bid  them 
leave  his  corn,  and  go  for  food  to  the 
turi  : 

Laissez  pousser  not  bl6s, 

Courez  chez  les  cur6s, 

Dans  leurs  caves  vous  aurez 

A  boire  autant  qu’a  manger.f 


*  Montanus,  ii.  172. 
f  Rolland,  i.  23-26. 


There  is  scarcely  a  village  in  Switzer¬ 
land  that  has  not  its  belief  in  and  dread 
of  some  mythical  beast,  horse,  or  cow, 
of  ghostly  or  unearthly  character,  the 
mixed  product  of  fear  and  fancy.  These 
animals  are,  as  a  rule,  the  form  taken  by 
some  wicked  celebrity  of  old  times  at 
the  close  of  his  or  her  mortal  career. 
Thus  about  Brugg  at  Christmas-tide,  a 
man  should  beware  of  meeting  the  cat, 
dog,  calf,  or  ox,  which  is  the  form 
taken  by  a  certain  ammann  of  former 
days,  who  cheated  the  commune  out  of 
500  guidens  and  was  condemned  to 
wander  in  animal  shape  for  as  many 
years.*  So,  too,  woe  betide  the  Ger¬ 
man  who  meets  the  white  horse,  that 
breathes  fire,  and  careers  about  the 
Harr  mountains,  invariably  visiting  with 
death  the  unhappy  victim  on  whose 
shoulders  he  springs  with'his  forelegs,  f 
If,  therefore,  these  things  are  not 
merely  told  but  believed  by  a  great 
portion  of  the  population  of  our  own 
day,  can  we  any  longer  wonder  that  they 
should  have  been  as  vividly  believed 
thousands  of  years  ago,  or  that  a  goodly 
mixture  of  legends  should  have  resulted 
from  similar  conceptions  of  ghostly  ani¬ 
mals  of  human  origin,  or  of  real  animals 
which  might  be  men  and  might  be  gods, 
and  might  therefore  be  credited  with 
the  qualities  of  either  ?  Need  we  any 
longer  suppose  that  every  myth  and 
every  custom  of  the  past  is  derived  from 
the  poetical  imagery  in  which  our  ances¬ 
tors  are  supposed  to  have  been  always 
representing  to  themselves  the  sun's 
course  from  rising  to  setting,  or  its  con¬ 
flict  with  the  clouds  or  the  night  ?  And 
if  not,  where  is  the  value  of  the  many 
volumes  that  have  been  written  to  prove 
that  derivation  ? — Cornhill  Magazine. 


*  Rochholz,  “  Naturmythen,”  78.  In  the 
“  Schweizersagen”  by  the  same  writer  are  nu¬ 
merous  stories  of  the  same  sort, 
f  Montanus,  ii.  162. 
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FLEURETTE. 


Chapter  I. 

I  HAD  spent  some  years  in  the  colo¬ 
nies,  doctoring  diggers  and  the  like 
rough-and-ready  folks.  The  novelty  of 
the  strange  scenes  and  free-and-easy 
life  had  at  last  worn  off,  and  I  found 
myself  sighing  for  the  respectability  of 
broadcloth  and  a  settled  position  in  my 
profession.  Aided  somewhat  by  thrift, 
and  more  by  a  fortunate  land  specula¬ 
tion,  I  had  money  enough  to  supply  my 
wants  for  a  few  years  to  come  ;  so  I 
returned  to  England,  resolved  to  beat 
out  a  practice  somewhere. 

Of  course,  the  first  person  I  went  to 
see  was  John.  He  was  my  brother — 
my  only  brother  —  indeed,  the  one  tie 
1  had  to  England.  We  were  a  couple 
of  orphans,  but  pretty  sturdy  ones  with¬ 
al,  and  well  able  to  wrestle  with  the 
world.  Fortunately,  our  father  lived 
until  his  eldest  son  was  of  an  age  to 
carry  on  his  snug  country  practice  ;  so 
John  still  occupied  the  old  red  brick 
house  in  the  main  street  of  the  little 
town  of  Dalebury,  the  same  brass  plate 
on  the  door  doing  duty  for  him  as  for 
his  father  before  him. 

I  found  old  John — so  his  closest 
friends  ever  called  him — little  changed  : 
rather  graver  in  mien,  perhaps,  but 
with  the  same  honest  eyes  and  kindly 
smile  winning  at  once  the  confidence, 
and  soon  the  love,  of  men  and  women. 
As  we  clasped  hands  and  looked  in  each 
other’s  faces,  we  knew  that  the  years 
which  had  made  men  of  us  had  only 
deepened  our  boyish  love. 

It  was  pleasant,  very  pleasant,  for  a 
wanderer  like  myself  to  find  such  a  wel¬ 
come  awaiting  him.  It  was  good  to  sit 
once  more  in  that  cosey  old  room  and 
talk  with  John  late  into  the  night, 
discussing  all  that  had  happened  since 
last  we  sat  there.  I  had  many  questions 
to  ask.  Dalebury  is  only  a  little  town. 
Having  been  born  and  bred  there,  I 
knew  all  the  inhabitants.  I  had  not 
been  abroad  long  enough  to  forget  old 
friends,  so  I  plied  John  with  many  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  the  fate  of  one  or  another. 
After  a  while  I  asked — 

“  Who  lives  now  in  the  old  house  at  the 
corner — where.the  Tanners  lived  once  ?” 


“A  widow  lady  and  her  daughter, 
named  Dorvaux.” 

“  French,  I  suppose,  from  the  name  ?” 

“No,  I  believe  not.  Her  late  hus¬ 
band  was  French  ;  but  as  far  as  I  have 
learned,  Mrs.  Dorvaux  is  an  English¬ 
woman.” 

“  New-comers  !  They  must  be  quite 
an  acquisition  to  Dalebury.  Are  they 
pleasant  people  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know — at  least,  I  only 
know  the  daughter.  She  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful,”  added  John,  with  something 
very  much  like  a  sigh. 

My  quick  ears  caught  the  suspicious 
sound.  Could  I  be  on  the  eve  of  an 
interesting  discovery  ? 

“  Very  beautiful,  is  she?  And  what 
may  her  Christian  name  be  ?” 

“  Fleurette — Fleurette,”  replied  John, 
repeating  the  soft  French  name,  and 
lingering  upon  it  as  though  it  were  sweet 
to  his  lips,  like  wine. 

Then  he  changed  the  conversation, 
and  far  away  we  drifted  from  beautiful 
maidens  and  musical  names  as  I  re¬ 
counted  some  of  my  colonial  exploits — 
how  I  had  treated  strange  accidents, 
out-of-the-way  diseases,  ghastly  gunshot- 
wounds  ;  till  our  talk  became  purely 
professional,  and  without  cheerfulness 
or  interest  for  the  laity. 

I  spent  the  next  day  in  looking  up 
old  friends  and  neighbors.  I  had 
brought  money  back  with  me — not  very 
much,  it  is  true,  but  rumor  had  been 
kind  enough  to  magnify  the  amount,  so 
every  one  was  glad  to  see  me.  Mind,  I 
don’t  say  this  cynically;  I  only  mean 
that,  leaving  the  nuisance  of  appeals  to 
the  pocket,  for  old  sake’s  sake,  out  of 
the  question,  all  must  feel  greater  pleas¬ 
ure  at  seeing  a  rolling-stone  come  back 
fairly  coated  with  moss  than  scraped 
bare.  So  all  my  old  friends  made  much 
of  me,  and  I  wondered  why  the  world 
in  general  should  be  accused  of  forget¬ 
fulness. 

While  I  was  at  one  house,  another 
visitor  entered,  and  I  was  introduced  to 
Miss  Dorvaux.  As  I  heard  her  name, 
the  recollection  of  my  grave  brother’s 
midnight  sigh  made  me  look  at  her  in¬ 
tently  and  curiously — more  so,  I  fear, 
than  politeness  allowed. 
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Now  you  must  decide  for  yourself  as 
to  whether  Fleurette  Dorvauxwas  beau¬ 
tiful.  When  I  say,  candidly,  only  one 
person  in  the  world  admires  her  more 
than  I  do,  only  one  person  is  her  more 
devoted  slave  than  I  am,  1  confess  my¬ 
self  a  partial  witness,  whose  testimony 
carries  little  weight.  But  to  my  eyes 
that  day,  Fleurette  appeared  this. 
About  twenty  years  of  age ;  scarcely 
middle  height,  but  with  a  dainty,  round¬ 
ed  figure ;  brunette,  with  dark-brown 
eyes,  long  black  lashes,  making  those 
eyes  look  darker — such  black  eye-brows 
and  such  black  hair  !  nose,  mouth,  and 
chin  as  p>erfect  as  could  be  :  such  a 
bright,  bonny,  lively  little  woman  ! 
Not,  I  decided  at  first,  the  wife  for  a 
hard-working,  sober  doctor  like  John 
Penn. 

Stay — is  the  girl  so  bright,  so  lively, 
after  all  ?  On  her  entry  she  had  greeted 
my  friends  with  a  gay  laugh  and  merry 
words,  emphasized  with  vivacious  little 
French  gestures,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
she  was  all  life  and  sunshine.  She 
seemed  interested  when  she  heard  my 
name,  and  with  easy  grace  began  talking 
to  me  thoughtfully  and  sensibly.  As 
she  talked,  something  in  her  manner 
told  me  that  life  w'as  not  all  sweetness 
to  her.  At  times  her  bright  brown  eyes 
looked  even  grave  and  serious,  and  the 
smile,  ever  on  her  lips  as  she  spoke, 
softened  to  a  pensive  smile.  The  first 
impression  she  made  on  me,  the  idea 
that  she  was  only  a  brilliant  little  butter¬ 
fly  thing,  left  me,  and  I  hastened  to 
atone  mentally  for  the  wrong  I  had 
done  her  by  thinking,  1  am  for  once 
mistaken  ;  the  girl  has  plenty  of  sense, 
and,  likely  enough,  will  and  purpose  in 
that  pretty  head  of  hers.  However, 
grave  or  gay,  wise  or  foolish,  I  saw  in 
Fleurette  Dorvaux  a  beautiful  girl,  and 
pictured  woe  for  many  a  youth  in  Dale- 
bury. 

After  John  had  seen  the  last  of  his 
patients  that  night,  he  joined  me  in  the 
old-  room,  and  with  a  bottle  of  good 
wine  between  us,  I  said — 

1  saw  your  beautiful  Miss  Dorvaux 
to-day.” 

John  started  as  he  heard  her  name, 
but  made  no  reply  ;  so  I  determined  to 
learn  all  that  was  to  be  learned. 

It  was  a  very  easy  task.  Old  John 
had  never  yet  been  able  to  keep  a  secret 


from  me — it  may  be,  he  never  meant  to 
keep  this.  Anyway,  in  a  short  time  I 
had  the  whole  history  of  his  love. 

Fleurette  and  her  mother  came  to 
Dalebury  some  twelve  months  ago,  and 
John,  whose  heart  had  been  proof 
against  all  local  charms,  had  at  once 
surrendered.  There  was  something  in 
the  girl  so  different  from  all  others. 
Her  beauty,  her  gracefulness,  even  her 
pretty  little  foreign  ways,  had  taken  him 
by  storm  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  symptoms  he  described,  his 
case  was  very  soon  as  desperate  as  that 
of  a  boy  of  twenty.  It  may  be,  the 
very  strength  of  the  constitution  which 
had  so  long  defied  love  made  the  fever 
rage  more  fiercely.  Yet,  severe  as  the 
attack  was,  the  cure  seemed  easy  enough. 
He  had  a  comfortable  home  and  a  good 
income  to  be  shared  ;  so  he  set  to  work 
seriously  to  win  Fleurette’s  love.  All 
seemed  going  on  as  well  as  could  be 
wished  ;  the  girl  appeared  happy  in  his 
society,  and,  if  she  showed  him  no  tan¬ 
gible  marks  of  preference,  was  pleased 
and  flattered  by  his  attentions.  Yet  at 
last,  when  he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife, 
she  refused  him — sweetly  and  sadly, 
it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  firmly 
refused  him. 

Now  although  I,  being  four  years 
younger,  and,  moreover,  his  brother, 
choose  to  laugh  at  J  ohn — call  him  grave, 
sober,  and  old — you  must  understand 
this  is  ail  in  jest  and  by  way  of  good- 
fellowship,  and  that  John  Penn  was  a 
man  any  girl  should  be  proud  of  win¬ 
ning.  He  was  no  hero,  or  genius,  or 
anything  of  that  sort ;  but  then  most  of 
us  move  among  ordinary  men  and 
women,  and  only  know  heroes,  hero¬ 
ines,  and  geniuses,  as  we  know  princes 
and  dukes,  by  name.  He  was  a  clever, 
hard-working  doctor,  with  a  good  pro¬ 
vincial  practice.  Modesty  deters  me 
from  saying  much  about  his  personal 
apfiearance,  as  the  world  sees  a  strong 
likeness  between  us.  I  will  only  say  he 
was  tall  and  well-built,  and  carried  in 
his  face  a  certain  look  of  power,  which 
right-minded  women  like  to  see  with 
men  who  seek  their  love.  His  age  was 
something  over  thirty.  Our  family  was 
good  and  our  name  unsullied.  What 
could  have  induced  Fleurette  Dorvaux 
to  reject  him  ?  Beautiful  she  might  be  ; 
but  the  times  are  mercenary,  and  beau- 
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tiful  girls  don’t  win  the  love  of  a  man 
like  John  every  day  in  the  week. 

Although  John  told  me  all  about  it 
in  a  cynical  sort  of  way,  which  sat  upon 
him  as  badly  as  another  man’s  coat 
might,  he  could  not  conceal  from  me 
how  deeply  wounded  he  was — how  dis- 
ap])ointed — and  how  intense  had  been 
his  love  for  the  girl.  As  he  finished  his 
recital  I  grasped  his  hand,  saying,  with 
the  assurance  of  one  who  has  seen  much 
life— 

“  Hard  work  is  the  best  antidote,  and 
you  seem  to  have  plenty  of  that — you 
will  forget  all  about  it  in  time,  old 
fellow.” 

‘‘  I  don’t  think  I  shall.  I  feel  like  a 
man  who,  having  been  kept  in  twilight 
all  his  life,  is  shown  the  sun  for  an  hour, 
and  then  again  put  back  into  twilight. 
He  will  forget  the  sun  no  more  than  I 
shall  forget  Fleurette.” 

“  She  seemed  to  me  such  a  sweet 
girl,”  I  said,  doubtfully. 

“  She  is  perfect,”  said  John.  ‘‘  You 
have  seen  nothing  of  her  as  yet.  Wait 
until  you  can  fathom  the  depths  of 
thought  and  feeling  under  that  bright 
exterior.  Then  you  will  say  I  was  not 
wrong  in  loving  her  as  I  did — as  I  do 
even  now.” 

‘‘Has  anyone  else  won  her?  Was 
that  the  reason  she  refused  you  ?” 

‘‘  No  one.  She  loves  me,  and  me 
only.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  I  asked, 
greatly  surprised. 

‘‘That  evening  when  she  told  me 
firmly  and  decisively  she  would  never 
marry  me— never  could  marry  me — 
even  while  I  said  mad  cruel  words  to 
her,  I  saw  love  in  her  tearful  eyes.  And 
when,  forgetting  all,  1  held  her  and 
kissed  her  once,  and  once  only,  I  felt 
her  lips  linger  on  mine.  Then  she 
broke  away  and  fled  ;  but  I  know  such 
a  woman  as  Fleurette  Dorvaux  would 
not  suffer  a  man’s  kiss  unless  she  loved 
him.  She  wrote  me  a  few  lines  the  next 
day,  telling  me  it  could  not  be,  begging 
me  not  even  to  ask  her  why.  Since  then 
she  shuns  me,  and  all  is  at  an  end  ;  so 
please  talk  no  more  about  it.” 

Here  was  a  nice  complication  !  Here 
was  a  knot  to  untie  I  John  refused  by 
a  girl  who  loved  him  !  I  own  1  was  glad 
to  hear  him  assert  his  belief  in  her  love, 
as,  somehow,  it  pained  me  to  think  of 


Fleurette  sporting  with  a  man’s  heart. 
Although,  as  I  told  you,  I  determined, 
at  first,  that  she  was  not  the  right  wife 
for  John,  I  had  soon  recanted,  and 
thought  now  how  she  would  light  up  the 
old  house,  and  how  happy  John  would 
be  with  such  a  bright  little  woman  to 
greet  him  when  he  returned  of  an  even¬ 
ing  weary  and  fagged.  So  I  resolved  to 
see  all  I  could  of  Fleurette,  to  study  her, 
and  if  I  found  her  as  good  as  John  said, 
to  use  my  skill  in  untying  the  knot  and 
smoothing  the  strands  of  their  lives.  I 
never  doubted  my  ability  to  arrange  the 
matter.  I  had  always  been  an  able  fam¬ 
ily  diplomatist.  Had  I  not,  at  New 
Durham,  brought  Roaring  Tom  Mayne 
back  to  his  faithful  but  deserted  wife, 
and  seen  them  commence  life  together 
again  with  courage  and  contentment  ? 
Had  I  not  made  those  two  old  friends 
and  partners,  who  for  some  time  had 
been  prowling  about  with  revolvers  in 
their  pockets,  hoping  to  get  a  snap  shot 
at  each  other,  shake  hands,  and,  event¬ 
ually,  left  them  working  a  new  claim  to¬ 
gether  ?  Had  I  not  stopped  pretty  Polly 
Smith  from  running  away  with  that  scamp 
Dick  Long,  who  had  two  or  three  wives 
already,  somewhere  up  country  ?  In  fact, 
so  successful  had  I  been  in  arranging 
other  people’s  affairs,  that  it  seemed  to 
an  experienced  hand  like  myself  an  easy 
matter  to  place  John  and  h’leurette  on  a 
proper  footing. 

Dalebury  is  a  very  little  tow-n.  Its 
"enemies  even  call  it  a  village  ;  but  as  we 
boast  of  a  mayor  and  a  corporation,  we 
can  afford  to  treat  their  sneers  with  con¬ 
tempt.  Different  people  may  hold  dif¬ 
ferent  o])inions  as  to  whether  life  is 
pleasanter  in  large  cities  or  small  towns  ; 
but  at  any  rate,  one  advantage  a  small 
place  like  Dalebury  offers  is,  that  every¬ 
body  knows  everything  about  every  one 
else.  You  cannot  hide  a  farthing  rush- 
light  under  a  bushel.  So  if  anybody  has 
anything  to  keep  secret,  don’t  let  him 
pitch  his  tent  in  Dalebury. 

With  the  universal  knowledge  of  one’s 
neighbors’  affairs  pervading  the  Dale¬ 
bury  atmosphere,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  first  person  1  chose  to  ask  hastened 
to  give  me  all  the  information  respecting 
the  Dorvaux  that  Dalebury  had  as  yet 
been  able  to  acquire.  Mrs.  Dorvaux  was 
a  widow  ;  not  rich,  but,  it  was  supposed, 
fairly  well  off  :  she  was  a  great  invalid. 
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and  rarely  or  ever  went  out.  Appearing 
to  dislike  society,  she  received  no  one, 
and  scarcely  any  one  knew  her.  Those 
with  whom  she  had  been  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  stated  she  was  a  quiet,  ladylike 
woman,  who  spoke  very  little.  It  was 
not  known  from  whence  they  had  come 
— probably  France  ;  but  this  was  only 
conjecture,  and  the  absence  of  certainty 
rather  distressed  Dalebury.  They  kept 
only  one  servant,  an  old  woman,  who 
had  been  with  them  many  years.  Fleur- 
ette  had  made  many  friends,  and,  it 
seemed,  few,  if  any,  enemies.  She  did 
not  go  out  much,  being  devoted  to  her 
invalid  mother  ;  but  every  one  was  glad 
of  her  company  when  she  chose  to  give 
it.  Altogether,  Dalebury  had  nothing 
to  say  against  the  new-comers — a  fact 
si>eaking  volumes  in  their  favor. 

After  this,  as  we  were  such  near  neigh¬ 
bors,  I  used  frequently  to  encounter 
Fleurette,  and  would  often  join  her  and 
walk  with  her.  Whether  she  knew  that 
John’s  secret  was  mine,  I  could  not  say, 
but  she  met  my  friendly  advances  half¬ 
way.  The  more  I  saw  of  her,  the  more 
I  wondered  how  1  could  have  thought 
her  so  lively  and  gay.  Whatever  she 
might  seem  to  others,  there  was,  to  me 
at  least,  a  vein  of  thoughtful  sadness  in 
the  girl’s  character — at  times  1  even 
fanci^  it  approached  to  despondency ; 
and  I  felt  almost  angry  with  her,  know¬ 
ing  that  a  turn  of  her  finger  would  bring 
one  of  the  best  fellows  in  England  to 
her  feet.  We  met  old  John  once  or 
twice  as  we  were  walking  together. 
Fleurette  cast  down  her  long  lashes  and 
simply  bowed. 

"  Of  course  you  know  my  brother 
well  ?”  I  said. 

“  I  have  often  met  him,”  answered 
Fleurette,  calmly. 

‘‘  And  you  like  him,  I  hope  ?” 

‘‘I  like  Dr.  Penn  very  much,”  she 
replied,  simply. 

”  He  is  the  best  fellow  and  the  best 
brother  in  the  world,”  1  said  ;  and  then 
I  told  Fleurette  what  we  had  been  to 
each  other  as  boys  :  how  John  had  been 
as  careful  of  me  as  the  mother  who  was 
dead  might  have  been — how  we  loved 
each  other  now  ;  and  as  I  spoke,  I  saw 
a  blush  on  her  clear  brown  cheek,  and 
although  she  said  nothing,  her  eyes  when 
they  next  met  mine  were  wistful  and 
kind. 


I  shall  soon  make  it  all  right,  I  thought, 
as  1  noted  her  look,  and  resolved  to  ar¬ 
gue  the  matter  on  the  first  fitting  occa¬ 
sion. 

There  is  a  little  river — a  tributary  to 
a  large  one — running  through  Dalebury. 
Being  too  shallow  for  navigation,  it  is 
not  of  much  use  except  as  a  water  sup¬ 
ply,  and  for  angling.  Still,  one  who 
knows  it  can  get  a  boat  with  a  light 
draught  a  long  way  up.  One  afternoon, 
thinking  a  little  exercise  would  do  me 
good,  I  procured  such  a  boat,  and  start¬ 
ed  to  row  up  as  far  as  I  could,  and  drift 
leisurely  back  with  the  current.  For 
some  distance  on  one  side  of  the  stream 
are  rich  fertile  meadows  ;  and  the  path 
along  the  bank,  through  these  meadows, 
is  a  favorite  walk  with  the  Dalebury  folk. 
As  I  paddled  my  boat  up  the  stream, 
guiding  its  course  by  the  old  landmarks, 
which  came  fresh  to  my  memory  as 
though  I  were  a  boy  yet,  and  startling 
the  water-rats,  descendants  of  those 
among  whom  John  and  I  made  such 
havoc  years  ago,  I  saw  in  front  of  me 
on  the  river-bank  the  dainty  little  figure 
of  Fleurette.  As  I  looked  at  her  over 
my  shoulder,  I  could  see  she  was  walk¬ 
ing  slowly,  with  her  head  bent  down,  as 
one  in  thought.  Thinking  of  John  and 
her  own  folly,  perhaps,  I  said.  So  pre¬ 
occupied  was  she,  that  the  sound  of  my 
oars  did  not  attract  her  attention  until  I 
was  close  to  her.  Then,  seeing  who  it 
was,  she  waited  while  I  rowed  to  the 
bank  on  which  she  stood. 

“Good  afternoon.  Miss  Dorvaux,”  I 
said  ;  ‘‘if  you  will  step  into  my  boat,  I 
w’ill  row  you  as  far  as  the  shallows  will 
let  me,  and  then  back  home.” 

Fleurette  hesitated.  “  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Penn ;  I  think  I  prefer  strolling 
along  the  river-bank.” 

”  In  that  case  I  shall  tie  my  boat  to 
this  willow  stump,  and,  with  your  per¬ 
mission,  walk  with  you.  But  you  had 
far  better  come  with  me :  the  boat  is 
quite  safe,  and  I  have  not  forgotten  my 
cunning.” 

‘‘I  am  not  afraid  of  that,”  said  the 
girl,  stepping  lightly  into  the  stem  of 
the  boat ;  while  I  thought,  here  is  the 
chance  to  reason  and  expostulate,  and 
doubted  little  that  my  arguments  would 
let  me  bring  Fleurette  back  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  her  fate.  Well,  pride  goeth  before 
a  fall  ! 
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Yet  for  awhile  I  said  nothing  to  my 
companion.  I  did  not  even  look  at  her. 
Poor  little  Fleurettc  !  I  saw,  as  soon  as 
■we  met,  that  tears  were  on  those  dark 
lashes.  The  smile  on  her  lip  belied 
them,  but  the  tears  were  there,  never¬ 
theless.  So  I  waited  for  them  to  disap¬ 
pear  before  1  talked  to  her,  although  1 
half  suspected  my  words  might  bring 
others  to  replace  the  vanishing  drops. 

Presently  Fleurette  cried,  in  a  voice 
of  pleasure,  There  are  some  water- 
lilies  !  Can  we  get  them  ?” 

With  some  trouble  I  got  the  boat  near 
them,  and  Fleurette  gathered  three  or 
four.  As  she  sat  opening  the  white 
cups  and  spreading  out  the  starry  blooms, 

I  said,  “  Why  are  you  always  so  sad. 
Miss  Dorvaux  ?” 

“  .^m  I  sad?  Very  few  people  in 
Dalebury  give  me  credit  for  that,  I 
fancy.” 

My  eyes  look  deeper  down  than  the 
Dalebury  eyes.  To  me  you  are  always 
sad.  Why  is  it  ?  You  have  youth, 
beauty,  and,  if  you  wished  it,  love.  Why 
is  it  ?” 

Fleurette  turned  her  eyes  to  mine. 
“  Do  you  think  these  pale  lilies  have  any 
hidden  troubles,  Mr.  Penn?” 

‘‘  None,  1  should  say.  They  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,  you  know.” 

‘‘The  people  who  toil  and  spin  are 
not  the  onl^  people  who  are  unhappy  in 
the  world,’  said  Fleurette,  softly. 

‘‘Nor  are  the  water-lilies  the  only 
flowers  who  shut  up  their  hearts,  and 
only  open  them  after  great  persua¬ 
sion.” 

She  placed  one  of  the  white  stars  in 
her  dark  hair,  and  said,  ‘‘We  are  getting 
quite  poetical  this  afternoon.  Was  that 
a  kingfisher  flew  by  ?” 

Of  course  it  was  no  more  a  kingfisher 
than  it  was  an  ostrich  ;  and  as  Fleurette 
was  now  my  prisoner  in  mid-stream,  I 
was  not  going  to  let  her  escape  or  evade 
my  questions  for  any  bird  that  flew. 

I  steadied  the  boat  with  an  occasional 
dip  of  the  oars,  and  looking  her  full  in 
the  face,  asked,  ‘‘  Fleurette,  why  do  you 
treat  John  so  strangely?” 

Her  eyes  dropped.  ‘‘I  scarcely  un¬ 
derstand  you,”  she  said. 

‘‘You  understand  fully.  Why  did 
you  refuse  to  marry  him  ?” 

‘‘  I  might  plead  a  woman's  privilege. 
If  we  cannot  choose,  we  can  at  least  de¬ 


cline  to  be  the  choice  of  any  particular 
man.” 

‘‘You  might  plead  it  if  you  did  not 
love  him  ;  but  you  will  not  plead  it, 
Fleurette.  It  is  because  I  know  you 
love  him  I  ask  you  for  an  answer  to  my 
question.” 

Her  fingers  toyed  nervously  with  her 
lilies,  but  she  said  nothing. 

‘‘  If  1  thought  you  did  not  care  for 
him — if  you  can  tell  me  so — my  question 
is  answered,  and  I  am  satisfied.  .Answer 
me,  Fleurette.” 

She  raised  her  head,  and  I  saw  her 
brave  brown  eyes  shining  through  her 
tears. 

‘‘The  proudest  day  in  my  life  was 
when  John  Penn  asked  me  to  be  his 
wife — the  happiest  day  would  be  the  day 
I  married  him,  and  that  will  be  never.” 

”  Never,  Fleurette  ?” 

‘‘Never — never — never.  Unless — ” 
here  the  girl  gave  a  sort  of  shudder,  and 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands. 

‘‘Tell  me  what  obstacle  there  can 
be,”  I  said,  gently. 

‘‘  I  cannot.  I  will  not.  If  I  could 
not  tell  John,  why  should  I  tell  you  ?” 

‘‘Your  mother  is  a  great  invalid,  is 
she  not  ?”  I  asked,  after  a  pause. 

“Yes,”  replied  Fleurette. 

“  Is  it  possible  you  fear  John  would 
wish  you  to  leave  her  ?  Is  that  the  rea¬ 
son,  Fleurette  ?’  ’  ^ 

“  I  will  tell  you  nothing,”  she  said, 
firmly.  “Put  me  ashore,  please.” 

“Very  well.  Miss  Fleurette,”  I  said, 
resting  on  my  oars.  “Then  I  give  you 
fair  warning,  I  shall  never  cease  until  I 
find  out  everything.” 

The  girl’s  face  flushed  with  anger. 
“What  rigl^t  have  you,”  she  cried,  “to 
attempt  to  pry  into  my  private  life  ?  I 
hate  you  !  Put  me  ashore  at  once.” 

Fleurette  not  only  had  a  will  but  a 
temper  of  her  own. 

“  I  will  not,”  I  said,  “until  you  give 
me  some  message  I  can  take  to  John — 
some  word  that  will  let  him  live  on  hope, 
at  least.” 

“  Will  you  put  me  ashore  ?  ”  said 
Fleurette,  stamping  her  foot.  My  only 
answer  was  a  stroke  of  the  oars  which 
sent  the  boat  some  yards  farther  up  the 
stream. 

“  Then  I  shall  go  myself,”  said  Fleur¬ 
ette  ;  and  before  1  could  comprehend 
her  meaning,  she  simply  slipped  over- 
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board,  and  in  a  couple  of  seconds  was 
standing  on  the  river-bank,  with  the 
water  dripping  from  her  petticoats.  She 
darted  across  the  meadow  without  even 
looking  back,  and  left  me  feeling  su¬ 
premely  ridiculous.  The  river  was 
scarcely  knee-deep  at  this  point,  so  she 
ran  no  risk  of  drowning,  and  only  suf¬ 
fered  the  inconvenience  of  wet  shoes  and 
skirts  ;  but  I  could  not  divest  myself  of 
the  idea  that  had  there  been  six  feet  of 
water  there,  the  beautiful  little  vixen 
would  have  gone  overboard  just  the  same. 

I  had  been  completely  outwitted  by  a  girl 
of  twenty  ;  but  then  no  one  could  imag¬ 
ine  that  a  young  lady  of  the  present 
day,  attired  in  an  elegant  walking-dress, 
would  jump  out  of  a  boat  to  avoid  his 
society,  however  angry  she  might  be. 
Yet  I  felt  very  foolish  as  I  drifted  back 
to  Dalebury,  and  doubted  whether  I  had 
done  John’s  cause  any  good. 

“After  all,”  I  said,  “perhaps  my 
boasted  tact  and  diplomacy  only  pass 
muster  in  the  free-and-easy  community 
of  New  Durham,  and  I  shall  be  a  failure 
in  England.  I  had  better  take  the  first 
steamer  and  go  back  again.” 

I  met  Fleurette  in  the  road  the  next 
morning.  Her  features  wore  a  demure 
smile. 

“You  treated  me  shamefully,”  I  said. 

“I  am  the  one  to  complain,  I  think. 
The  idea  of  attempting  to  keep  me 
against  my  will  !  My  boots  were  spoiled  ; 

I  was  made  most  uncomfortable,  and 
had  to  explain  my  draggled  appearance 
as  best  I  could.” 

“  But  fancy  my  horror  when  you 
stepped  out  of  the  boat ;  and  picture 
what  a  fool  I  have  felt  ever  since.  Never¬ 
theless  I  forgive  you,”  I  sajd,  magnani¬ 
mously. 

“And  I  forgive  you,”  said  Fleurette, 
with  deep  meaning  in  her  voice.  So  we 
shook  hands,  and  renewed  our  compact 
of  friendship. 

I  had  now  been  at  Dalebury  nearly  a 
month,  and  purposed,  while  I  had  time 
to  spare,  to  make  a  little  trip  to  theCon- 
tinent.  I  intended  to  stay  there  two 
months,  then  return  and  commence  work. 
A  few  days  before  I  left  Dalebury,  I 
heard  that  some  one  was  ill  at  the  house 
at  the  corner :  and  with  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  F'leurette’s  wet  shoes  and 
stockings  before  me,  I  was  very  uneasy. 
However,  we  soon  ascertained  that  Mrs. 


Dorvaux  was  the  sufferer,  and  that  Dr. 
Bush,  from  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
had  been  called  in.  I  know  this  was 
very  annoying  to  John,  as  Dr.  Bush  and 
he  were  not  the  best  of  friends.  In  his 
professional  capacity  he  would,  I  believe, 
have  attended  Fleurette  herself  without 
show  of  emotion  ;  so  why  not  Fleurette's 
mother  ?  Nothing,  of  course,  could  be 
said,  as  we  live  in  a  free  country,  and 
people  may  employ  what  doctor  they 
choose. 

Evidently  Mrs.  Dorvaux’s  illness  was 
not  of  long  duration,  for  I  soon  saw 
Fleurette  about  again.  She  lopked  pale 
and  worn,  probably  from  watching  and 
nursing  her  mother.  My  holiday  at 
Dalebury  had  now  run  down  to  its  last 
dregs,  so  when  we  met  it  was  to  say 
good-by. 

“  Can  it  never  be,  Fleurette  ?”  I  whis¬ 
pered,  as  our  hands  met  before  part¬ 
ing. 

“  Never,”  she  replied — “  never. 
Good-by—  goodby .  ’  ’ 

Poor  old  John  !  jK)or  little  Fleu^’ette  ! 
What  mystery  was  it  that  stayed  the 
happiness  of  these  two  ? 

I  returned  home  from  my  travels, 
tired  of  idleness.  Having  heard  of  an 
opening  that  promised  well,  I  ran  down 
to  Dalebury  to  consult  my  brother.  John 
and  I  were  very  bad  correspondents,  so 
I  had  no  news  of  the  little  town  since  I 
sojourned  there.  As  I  passed  the  house 
at  the  corner  I  saw  it  was  void.  “  They 
have  left,”  said  John,  as  I  eagerly  asked 
the  reason. 

“  Left !  Where  have  they  gone  to  ?” 

“  No  one  knows,”  said  John,  sadly. 

“  Shortly  after  you  went  abroad,  com¬ 
mon  rumor  said  they  were  thinking  of 
quitting ;  and  last  month  they  did  go.” 

“  Did  she  leave  no  word — no  message 
for  you  ?” 

“Only  this,”  replied  John,  opening  a 
drawer  in  front  of  him,  where  he  kept  a 
variety  of  cheerful-looking  instruments. 
“  I  found  this  one  morning  on  the  seat 
of  rny  carriage.  1  suppose  she  threw 
it  in.” 

A  single  flower,  the  stem  passed 
through  a  piece  of  paper  with  the  word 
“adieu”  pencilled  on  it. 

Sorry  as  I  was  to  hear  the  news,  I 
could  scarcely  help  smiling  as  John  re¬ 
placed  the  flower  in  the  drawer.  It 
seemed  almost  bathos,  that  little  rose. 
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tossed  into  a  doctor’s  carriage,  and  now 
lying  among  old  lancets,  forceps,  and 
other  surgical  instruments. 

The  weeks,  the  months,  even  years, 
passed  by,  and  we  heard  nothing  of  Fleur- 
ette.  The  flower,  doubtless  still  lying 
in  the  drawer,  was  all  that  was  left  of  old 
John’s  little  romance. 

Chapter  II. 

T HREE  years  soon  went  by.  I  was  still 
in  England.  I  had  purchased  a  share 
in  a  London  practice,  and  although  I 
found  much  drudgery  in  my  work,  it 
was  a  paying  practice,  and  which  would 
eventually  be  entirely  mine,  as  my  part¬ 
ner,  who  was  growing  old  and  rich, 
talked  of  retiring. 

Once  or  twice  in  every  year  I  had 
been  down  to  Dalebury.  All  was  the 
same  there.  John  was  still  unmarried  ; 
and  if  he  said  nothing  about  her,  I 
knew  he  had  not  forgotten  the  dainty 
little  girl  who  had  rejected  his  love. 
Yet  not  a  word  had  Fleurette  sent  him. 
She  might  be  dead  or  married,  for  all 
we  knew.  I  often  used  to  wonder 
whether  I  should  ever  meet  her  again — 
whether  I  should  ever  learn  her  secret 
trouble,  for  I  felt  that  Fleurette’s  sad¬ 
ness  was  not  so  much  from  having  to 
give  up  the  hope  of  being  John’s  wife, 
as  from  the  cause  that  compelled  her  to 
take  that  step.  I  could  only  hope,  and 
say  a  word  now  and  then  to  encourage 
John  to  hope  also. 

One  day  while  snatching  a  hasty 
lunch,  I  was  informed  I  was  wanted  at 
once.  I  found  a  respectable  servant 
waiting  for  me. 

“  Please  to  come  to  my  mistress  at 
once,  sir,”  she  said.  “She  is  taken 
very  ill,  all  of  a  sudden.” 

“Where  does  she  live?”  I  asked. 
The  servant  named  a  street  within  a 
short  distance,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
was  at  the  house. 

It  was  in  that  description  of  street  we 
term  respectable — dull,  quiet,  and  re¬ 
spectable — small  houses  on  each  side 
letting  at  low  rents — rents,  most  likely, 
decreasing  as  an  old  tenant  left  and  a 
new  tenant  came  in  :  the  sort  of  place 
where  the  falling  gentleman  and  the 
rising  clerk  or  workman  meet  in  their 
downward  and  upward  course.  On  our 
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way  I  asked  the  servant  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  her  mistress. 

“  I  found  her  sitting  in  her  chair,  sir, 
looking  so  wild  and  talking  such  gibber¬ 
ish,  that  I  came  for  you  as  fast  as  I 
could.” 

She  led  the  way  to  a  sitting-room. 

“  Mistress  was  in  there  when  I  left ;  will 
you  please  go  in  sir  ?” 

1  went  in,  but  no  mistress  was  visible. 

I  saw,  with  a  quick  glance,  that  the 
room  was  prettily  furnished —  many  lit¬ 
tle  feminine  knick-knacks  lying  about. 
Hanging  to  an  easel  near  the  window 
were  two  dead  birds,  a  goldfinch,  and  a 
bullfinch,  and  on  the  easel  stood  a  China 
plate,  painted  with  a  faithful  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  models.  “  Decayed  gentle¬ 
folks,”  I  said  to  myself ;  but  the  ser¬ 
vant’s  voice,  calling  me  from  above,  put 
an  end  to  all  further  speculations.  There 
was  evident  alarm  in  the  girl’s  voice  ;  so 
I  hastened  upstairs,  and,  just  inside  the 
door  of  a  bedroom,  saw  a  woman  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  floor,  either  dead  or  insen¬ 
sible. 

With  the  servant’s  assistance  I  liftedher 
up  and  placed  her  on  the  bed  ;  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  ascertain  what  was  the  matter. 
It  needed,  alas !  very  little  professional 
skill  to  determine  the  primary  cause  of 
her  illness.  I  had  before  me  one  of 
those  sad  cases,  unfortunately  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  common,  of  drunk¬ 
enness  in  one  whose  education  and 
station  in  life  should  have  raised  her  far 
above  such  a  vice.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it.  Even  if  the  odor  of  the  woman’s 
breath  had  not  told  me  the  truth,  I  had 
seen  too  many  drunken  women  in  my  time 
to  be  deceived.  I  could  do  little  to  re¬ 
lieve  her,  then  ;  and  after  assuring  the 
frightened  servant  her  mistress  was  in  no 
danger,  I  placed  her  comfortably  on 
the  bed,  and  gave  the  girl  instructions  to 
loosen  her  clothes.  As  she  did  so,  I 
looked  with  pity  and  some  curiosity  on 
the  unhappy  woman.  She  was  a  lady, 
evidently — as  far  as  the  common-sense 
of  the  word  reaches — delicately  nurtur¬ 
ed  and  well  dressed.  Her  features  were 
pleasing,  regular,  and  refined,  and  in 
spite  of  all,  she  lay  here  a  victim  to  the 
same  vice  that  urges  the  brutal  collier 
to  pound  his  wife  to  death,  and  causes 
the  starving  charwoman  to  overlie  her 
wretched  baby. 

I  did  not  like  to  expose  her  weakness 
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to  her  own  servant,  so  promised  to  send 
round  some  medicine,  and  to  look,  in 
again  in  the  evening. 

As  I  stood  with  the  door  half  open, 
turning  to  give  the  servant  some  last 
instructions,  a  girl  passed  by  me  hastily, 
not  even  seeming  aware  of  my  presence. 
Before  1  had  time  to  speak,  or  even  to 
look  at  her,  she  had  thrown  herself  on  her 
knees  beside  the  bed,  and  was  weeping 
bitterly  over  the  unfortunate  woman. 
Her  face  as  she  knelt  was  hidden  from 
me,  but  1  could  see  her  hair  was  black, 
and  something  in  the  turn  of  her  graceful 
figure  struck  me  as  being  familiar. 

“  Oh  my  poor  mamma  !  my  poor  mam¬ 
ma  !”  she  sobbed  out.  “What  shall  I 
do  ^ — again,  again  !  Oh  poor  mamma  !” 

I  drew  near  and  said,  “You  need  not 
be  alarmed  at  your  mother’s  illness ; 
she  will  soon  recover.” 

The  girl  rose  on  hearing  my  voice. 
She  turned  round  quickly  and  looked 
at  me.  Lo  and  behold,  she  was  our 
long-lost  Fleurette  ! 

Fleurette — and,  as  I  could  see  even 
through  her  sorrow,  as  beautiful  as  ever  ! 
1  advanced  with  outstretched  hands  ;  but 
the  girl  drew  herself  up  and  waved  me 
aside  with  the  dignity  of  a  diminutive 
empress. 

“And  so,  as  you  threatened,  you 
have  intruded  upon  my  privacy.  Go — 
I  will  never  speak  to  you  again.” 

“Miss  Dorvaux,”  I  answered,  almost 
as  angry  as  herself,  “your  servant  will 
tell  you  how  I  happened  to  be  here,  and 
you  will  see  it  is  from  no  wish  to  intrude. 

I  am  going  now,  but  shall  return  to  see 
my  patient  this  evening,  when  I  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  old  days,  you  will  give 
me  a  few  minutes’  conversation.” 

Then,  as  h'leurette  returned  weeping 
to  her  mother,  I  departed,  revolving 
many  things  in  my  mind,  as  the  writers 
say. 

I  had  found  Fleurette  at  last.  Actu¬ 
ally  living  within  a  stone’ s-throw  of  my 
door  !  Perhaps  she  had  lived  there  ever 
since  she  left  Dalebury.  Now  having 
found  her,  what  was  I  to  do  with  her  ?  1 
guessed  that  I  had  also  fathomed  her 
mystery.  You  see  it  was  only  a  common¬ 
place,  vulgar  little  mystery  after  all — a 
mother’s  drunkenness  the  sum-total  of  it. 
Yet  when  I  thought  of  the  girl  giving  up 
her  love  and  bright  prospects  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  her  erring  mother’s  vice  a 


secret,  most  likely  never  complaining  of 
the  sacrifice,  wearing  to  the  outer  world 
a  bright  face  that  hid  from  nearly  every 
one  the  sorrow  of  her  heart,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  our  little  Fleurette  was  some¬ 
thing  very  tear  a  heroine,  after  all. 

My  first  idea  was  to  telegraph  to  John 
and  tell  him  where  to  find  her  ;  but  upon 
consideration  I  thought  it  better  to  wait 
until  after  our  interview  in  the  eve¬ 
ning. 

I  found  Fleurette  alone.  She  was 
very  pale,  very  sad,  very  subdued — very 
different,  indeed,  to  the  angry  young 
woman  who  had  walked  into  the  river 
three  years  ago,  or  the  unjust  tyrant 
who  had  ordered  me  from  her  presence 
that  afternoon.  My  first  inquiry  was 
after  her  mother.  Poor  Fleurette  col¬ 
ored  as  she  told  me  that  lady  was  now 
almost  convalescent,  and  she  did  not 
think  I  need  trouble  to  see  her  again. 
Then  she  held  out  her  hand,  and  as  I 
took  it,  said — 

‘  ‘  Please  forgive  me  for  my  unjust 
words  to-day  ;  but  I  was  so  vexed,  I 
scarcely  knew  what  I  said.” 

“  We  are  alwavs  forgiving  each  other, 
Fleurette.  Brothers  unlo  seventy  times 
seven — why  not  sisters  also?” 

P'leurette  smiled  sadly  and  hopelessly. 

“Tell  me,  P'leurette,”  I  said  gently 
as  I  sat  down  beside  her,  “  was  this  the 
cause  ?” 

She  nodded  her  pretty  head. 

“  Tell  me  all  about  it.  How  long  has 
it  been  going  on  ?  I  can  be  secret  as 
you.” 

And  then  Fleurette  told  me.  I  will 
not  give  her  words.  They  were  too 
loving,  too  lenient,  and  ever  framing 
affectionate  excuses.  It  was  a  piteous 
little  tale,  even  as  she  told  it — a  tale  of 
hope  growing  stronger  every  day,  till  in 
one  hour  it  was  crushed  as  a  flower  is 
crushed  under  foot.  Then  came  peni¬ 
tence,  contrition,  shame,  and  the  ever- 
recurring  vows  of  amendment.  And 
with  them  hope  sprang  afresh  and  bloom¬ 
ed  for  awhile — only  to  be  cut  down  as 
ruthlessly  as  before.  And  so  on  for 
years,  ever  the  same  weary  round,  and 
although  she  told  me  not,  ever  the  same 
loving  care,  the  same  jealous  resolve  to 
shield  her  mother’s  sins  from  the  vulgar 
gaze.  It  was  a  hard  burden  for  a  girl  to 
bear.  For  this  she  gave  up  the  hope  of 
being  John's  wife.  She  would  not 
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leave  her  mother  to  perish,  and  would 
not  injure  John,  as  she  shrewdly  feared 
might  be  the  case  if  she  subjected  him 
to  the  scandal  of  having  a  mother-in-law 
of  Mrs.  Dorvaux’s  disposition  living  with 
him  ;  and  knowing  as  I  know  the  delicate 
susceptibilities  of  patients  in  a  place  like 
Dalebury,  in  my  heart  I  thought  that 
Fleurette  was  right. 

“  .\nd  why  did  you  leave  Dalebury  ?” 

I  asked,  when  she  had  finished  her 
recital. 

“  Mamma  was — ill — there  ;  so  ill,  I 
was  frightened,  and  obliged  to  send  for  a 
doctor — and  I  feared  people  might  learn 
the  cause.”  So  that  was  why  Dr.  Bush 
had  been  called  In  instead  of  John. 

“Then  we  came  to  London,”  she 
continued.  “  London  is  so  large,  I 
thought  we  might  hide  ourselves  here.” 

“How  often  do  these — these  attacks 
show  themselves  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Sometimes  not  for  months  ;  some¬ 
times  twice  a  month.  Oh,  do  you  think 
she  can  ever  be  cured  ?  She  has  been 
so  good,  so  good  for  such  a  long  time  ! 
If  I  had  not  gone  out  to-day,  this 
might  never  have  happened.  Our  poor 
old  servant  died  some  months  ago, 
and  I  could  not  trust  the  new  one,  or  she 
might  have  prevented  it.  Do  you  think 
she  can  be  cured  ?” 

I  shook  my  head.  I  knew-  too  well 
that  when  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Dorvaux’s 
age  has  these  periodical  irresistible  crav¬ 
ings  after  stimulants,  the  case  is  well- 
nigh  hopeless.  Missionaries,  clergymen, 
and  philanthropists  tell  us  pleasing  and 
comforting  tales  of  marvellous  refor¬ 
mations,  but  medical  men  know  the  sad 
truth. 

1  was  so  indignant  at  the  sacrifice  of 
a  young  girl’s  life,  that  had  I  spoken 
my  true  thoughts,  I  should  have  said, 
“  Leave  the  brandy-bottle  always  full 
always  near  at  hand,  so  that — ”  Well,  I 
won’t  be  too  hard  on  Fleurette’s  mother. 
She  must  have  had  some  good  in  her  for 
the  girl  to  have  loved  her  so. 

We  had  said  nothing  about  John  as 
yet.  That  was  to  come. 

“  P'leurette,  1  shall  write  to  John  to¬ 
night.  What  shall  I  tell  him  ?” 

Her  black  eyelashes  were  now  only 
visible. 

“  What  can  you  tell  him  ?  You  prom¬ 
ised  to  guard  my  secret.” 

“  I  shall,  at  least,  tell  him  I  have  found 
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you,  and  then  he  must  take  his  own 
course.” 

“  Oh  don’t  let  him  come  here,” 
pleaded  the  girl.  “  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  him ;  and  perhaps,  ’  ’  she  added, 
with  a  faltering  voice,  “he  doesn’t  care 
to  hear  anything  about  me  now.” 

Ah,  Fleurette,  Fleurette !  after  all, 
on  some  points  you  are  only  a  weak 
woman. 

The  next  day  I  begged  leave  of  absence 
from  my  partner  and  patients,  and  ran 
down  to  Dalebury  to  tell  John  the  news. 

Yet  I  had  little  enough  to  tell  him. 

I  was  in  honor  bound  to  guard  the  girl’s 
secret ;  so  all  I  could  say  was,  I  had 
found  her  again,  and  that  she  was  as  be¬ 
witching  as  ever,  and,  I  believed,  loved 
him  still.  I  could  add  that  now  I  knew 
the  reason  why  she  could  not  come  to 
him,  and  I  was  compelled  to  own  it  was 
a  weighty  one — an  obstacle  I  could 
give  no  hope  would  be  removed  for 
many  years.  He  must  be  content  with 
that ;  it  was  all  the  news,  all  the  hope, 

I  had  to  give  him. 

“  Very  well,”  said  John,  with  a  sigh, 
“  1  must  wait.  All  things  come  to  the 
man  who  waits  ;  so  perhaps  Fleurette 
will  come  to  me  at  last.” 

Now  that  I  had  found  Fleurette,  you 
may  be  sure  I  was  not  going  to  lose  sight 
of  .her  again.  I  was  very  grieved  to 
ascertain  that  her  mother’s  circum¬ 
stances  were  not  so  good  as  of  old.  Some 
rascal  who  possessed  the  widow’s  confi¬ 
dence  had  decamped  with  a  large  sum  of 
money.  Our  Fleurette  eked  out  their 
now  scanty  income  by  painting  on  china  ; 
and  very  cleverly  the  girl  copied  the 
birds  and  flowers  on  the  white  plates. 
She  never  complained,  but  to  me  it  was 
more  than  vexatious  to  think  there  was  a 
good  home  waiting  for  her  if  her  mother’s 
faults  would  allow  her  to  accept  it.  Now 
and  again  I  would  givejohn  tidings  of  her. 
He  never  sought  her,  being  far  too  proud 
to  come  until  she  sent  for  him  ;  and  as  in 
the  course  of  the  next  twelve  months 
the  unhappy  Mrs.  Dorvaux  experienced 
three  or  four  relapses,  I  could  see  little 
chance  of  John  ever  getting  the  message 
he  waited  for.  I  begged  Fleurette  to 
persuade  her  mother  to  enter  a  home  for 
inebriates,  but  the  girl  would  not  even 
broach  the  subject  to  her  ;  so  here  was 
youth  drifting  away  from  John  and 
Fleurette — kept  apart  for  the  sake  of  a 
50 
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wretched  woman,  and  I  was  powerless  to 
mend  matters. 

But  did  John  and  Fleurette  ever  marr}'? 
You  see  this  is  not  a  romance,  only  a  little 
tale  of  real  life,  and  as  such,  the  only  way 
out  of  the  deadlock  was  a  sad  and  prosaic 
one — a  way  that  poor  Fleurette  could 
not  even  wish  for.  Reformation,  I  say, 
as  a  medical  man,  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  I  hope  Fleurette  will  not  read  these 
pages,  where  I  am  compelled  to  express 
my  true  feelings,  by  saying  that,  a  short 
time  after  a  year  had  expired,  Mrs. 
Dorvaux  was  obliging  enough  to  die.  I 
say  “obliging”  advisedly,  for  sad 
though  it  be  to  think  so,  her  death  made 
three  people  happy  ;  indeed,  as  her  life 
was  so  miserable  to  her,  it  may  be  I 
should  have  said  four.  Fleurette 
mourned  her  sincerely  ;  all  her  faults 
were  buried  in  her  grave,  and  left  to  be 
forgotten.  Two  months  after  her  death 
I  wrote  to  John,  bade  him  come  to  town, 
and  without  even  warning  Fleurette,  sent 
him  to  see  her.  Then  he  found  that  all 
things  do  indeed  come  to  the  man  who 
can  wait — even  the  love  that  seemed  so 
hopeless  and  far  away. 

I  don’t  think  John  ever  knew,  or, 
unless  he  reads  it  here,  ever  will  know, 
the  true  reason  why  Fleurette  refused 


him  and  shunned  him  for  so  long.  He 
knows,  from  what  I  told  him,  it  was  a 
noble,  self-sacrificing,  and  womanly  mo¬ 
tive  that  led  her  to  reject  his  love,  and  is 
content  with  knowing  this.  He  feels  the 
subject  must  be  ever  painful  to  his  bright 
little  wife,  and  has  never  caused  her 
pretty  eyes  to  grow  dim  by  asking  for  an 
explanation.  There  is  no  sadness  with 
Fleurette  now.  She  lights  up  that  old 
red-brick  house  ;  she  is  the  life  of 
Dalebury,  and,  moreover,  the  one  wom¬ 
an  against  whom  Dalebury  says  little  or 
nothing. 

The  last  time  I  was  down  there,  I 
rowed  Fleurette  a  long  way  up  the 
shallow  stream.  Not  only  Fleurette,  but 
a  couple  of  children  as  well — dark -eyed 
bonny  boys,  who  chatter  in  French  and 
English  indiscriminately.  As  we  passed 
the  spot  where  the  aquatic  escapade  took 
place,  I  turned  with  a  smile  to  my  sister  ; 
but  before  I  could  speak  she  said, 
beseechingly — 

“  Don’t,  please — don’t.  Old  memo¬ 
ries  are  ever  sad.  The  present  is  happy, 
the  future  promises  fair — let  us  forget.” 

And  as  she  spoke,  for  a  moment  1  saw 
the  sad  eyes  of  the  Fleurette  of  old  days. 
Old  memories  are  sorrowful — let  them 
die. 
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The  repression  of  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Mano  Nera  in  Andalusia,  the  explosion 
of  bombs  charged  with  dynamite  in  our 
peaceful  little  Belgium,  the  riots  of 
Mon9eau-les-Mines  in  France,  the  Nihil¬ 
istic  character  which  the  Irish  agrarian 
movement  is  taking,  and  the  terrible 
explosion  at  Westminster,  show  that  it  is 
clearly  time  that  this  movement,  which 
has  attained  already  so  wide  a  develop¬ 
ment  and  which  is  certainly  destined  to 
play  a  most  important  rdle  in  the  history 
of  Christian  and  civilized  nations,  should 
be  studied  attentively. 

The  Socialists  of  the  present  day  may 
be  divided  into  two  parties  or  sects  ;  on 
the  one  hand  there  are  the  Collectivists, 
on  the  other  the  Nihilists  or  Anarchists. 
Sometimes  these  two  parties  are  opposed 
to  each  other,  as,  at  the  present  mo¬ 


ment,  in  France ;  at  others  they  unite 
together,  as  in  Spain  for  the  Mano  Nera 
conspiracy.  This  conspiracy  is  of  a 
pronounced  agrarian  character,  and  has 
been  principally  recruited  from  agricult¬ 
ural  laborers  and  small  farmers,  who 
were  reduced  to  despair  by  the  latefundia 
and  bad  harvests.  The  principles  of  the 
Spanish  Mano  Nera  are  a  sort  of  Com¬ 
munism,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  of  their  programme  : 

“  Land,”  they  say,  “  exists  for  the  common 
good  of  mankind,  and  all  have  an  equal  right  to 
its  possession  ;  it  was  made  what  it  is  by  the  ac¬ 
tive  labor  of  the  working-classes.  The  existing 
social  organization  is  both  criminal  and  absurd. 
The  workers  produce,  and  the  rich  do  nothing 
but  benefit ;  and  not  only  so.  but  have  a  hold  on 
the  workers  ;  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  feel 
too  deep  a  hatred  for  political  parties,  for  all 
are  equally  despicable.  All  property  acquired 
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by  the  labor  of  others,  be  it  revenue  or  inter¬ 
est  is  illegitimate  ;  the  only  legitimate  posses¬ 
sions  are  those  which  result  directly  from  per¬ 
sonal  exertions.  Consequently  our  Society  de¬ 
clares  that  the  rich  be  held  to  participate  no 
longer  in  the  rights  of  man  to  his  fellow,  and 
that  to  combat  them,  as  they  deserve,  all  means 
are  good  and  necessary,  not  excepting  steel, 
fire,  and  even  slander." 

Their  mode  of  action  is  exactly  that 
of  the  Nihilists  in  Russia,  and  that  em¬ 
ployed  also  for  the  agrarian  crimes  in 
Ireland.  The  tenets  of  the  pKjpular  or 
secret  tribunal  resemble  also  those  of 
Nihilism.  They  are  headed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  declaration  : 

*•  Whereas  the  Government,  by  its  refusal  to 
accept  the  international  law,  has  prevented  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  social  question,  it 
has  become  necessary  to  establish  a  secret 
revolutionary  organization.  Victory  is  still 
far  distant.  Sins  are  daily  committed  which 
must  be  punished,  and  as  all  the  members  of 
this  society  are  bent  on  a  chastisement  being 
carried  out,  a  popular  tribunal  is  charged  with 
the  condemnation  and  punishment  of  the 
crimes  of  the  middle  classes.  Members  of 
this  revolutionary  tribunal  must  belong  to  the 
International  League  and  be  capalrle  of  execut¬ 
ing  the  task  they  undertake.  The  middle 
classes  may  be  chastised  in  every  possible  way 
— by  steel,  fire,  poison  or  otherwise.” 

In  the  fourteenth  century  Socialism  in 
England  had  very  similar  notions,  save 
the  reference  to  the  employment  of 
force.  The  following  words  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  priest,  John  Ball,  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  name  of  the  peasantry,  by 
Froissart :  “Good people,  things  cannot 
and  will  not  go  well  in  England  till  all 
shall  be  in  common  ;  that  there  be 
neither  lord  nor  vassal,  but  we  shall  be 
all  united.  To  what  good  are  those  we 
call  lords  masters  over  us  ?  Why  do 
they  hold  us  in  bondage  ?  And  if  we 
be  all  descended  from  the  same  father 
and  mother,  Adam  and  Eve,  how  can 
they  show  themselves  better  than  we, 
save  only  in  that  they  spend  what  we 
earn  ?  They  are  clothed  in  silks  and 
camocas,  in  velvets  and  furs,  while  we 
wear  the  poorest  cloth.  They  have 
their  wines,  their  savory  dishes,  good 
bread  and  cakes,  while  we  sleep  on 
straw  and  live  on  rye-bread  and  water. 
They  have  their  manors  and  palaces, 
which  they  enjoy  in  idle  luxury,  while  we 
labor  in  the  wind  and  rain,  to  earn  a 
scanty  nourishment,  and  yet  it  is  our 
labor  that  gives  them  their  plenty.’’ 
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As  early  as  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  communistic  ideas  of  the  or¬ 
ders  of  the  Begging  Brothers  found  an 
echo  in  the  verses  of  the  Flemish  poet, 
Jakob  van  Marlant.  The  following  is 
an  extract : 

‘‘  Twee  worde  in  die  werelt  syn  : 

Dais  allene  myft  ende  dyn, 

Mocht  men  die  verdriven 
Pays  ende  vrede  bleve  fyn. 

Hel  ware  al  vri,  niemen  eygyn, 

Manne  metten  wiven. 

Het  waergemene  tarwe  ende  wyn.” 

“Two  words  exist  in  the  world,  miW  and 
thine.  If  they  could  be  suppressed  peace 
would  reign  and  all  would  be  free— no  serfs, 
neither  men  nor  women  ;  corn  and  wine  would 
be  in  common.” 

I  think  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
in  France  the  majority  of  workmen  in 
the  large  towns  and  great  centres  of  in¬ 
dustry,  in  addition  to  a  certain  number 
of  agricultural  laborers,  are  already 
Socialists.  According  to  information, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  M.  B.  Malon,  the  author  of  a  good 
history  of  Socialism,  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  in  Paris  at  the 
present  time,  the  party  may  be  approx- 
imatively  divided  as  follows ;  At  the 
extreme  left  are  the  Anarchists  or  Nihil¬ 
ists,  such  as  Prince  Krapotkine  and  Eli- 
see  Recius.  They,  to  a  certain  extent, 
hold  Proudhon’s  ideas  of  Anarchy^  but 
follow  more  directly  Bakounine,  who, 
by  the  formation  of  secret  societies  from 
the  remnants  of  the  International  League, 
has  spread  notions  of  Russian  Nihilism 
in  almost  every  Socialist  circle.  The 
Anarchists  are  few  in  number,  but  they 
are  exceedingly  enthusiastic  and  fanatic, 
and  the  extreme  adepts  of  the  party  hesi¬ 
tate  at  nothing — petroleum,  fire,  bombs, 
dynamite,  and  even  assassination,  as  in 
Spain.  Metayer,  who  died  recently  in 
Brussels  from  the  results  of  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  dynamite  concealed  on  his  per¬ 
son,  and  his  companion,  Cyvoct,  belong¬ 
ed  to  this  dangerous  class. 

Nihilistic  Anarchism  does  not  make 
much  progress  in  France,  because 
Frenchmen  have  a  preference  for  fixed 
ideas  for  their  programmes  of  reform. 
The  articles  of  a  new  social  code,  to 
please  them,  must  be  clearly  drawn  up, 
and  all  the  plans  easy  to  grasp.  Collec¬ 
tivism  offers  all  this  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  we  will  now  try  to  analyze  its  prin- 
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ciples.  Collectivists  are  themselves 
divided  into  two  groups,  and  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  so  since  the  Socialists’  Congress 
of  Saint  Etienne,  in  September,  1882. 
There  are  the  Collectivists,  the  followers 
of  Marx,  who  live  in  expectancy  of  a  rev¬ 
olutionary  movement,  like  the  ancient 
Jacobins;  and  the  evolutionist-Collec- 
tivists,  who  are  beginning  to  admit  the 
truth  announced  by  science  that,  in  the 
social  order,  as  in  nature,  all  must  change 
slowly  and  by  evolution.  These  latter 
are  called  “  Possibilists,”  because  they 
recommend  the  urging  of  legal  claims, 
and  take  part  in  electoral  conflicts,  not 
merely  as  a  protest,  but  that  their  ideas 
may  gain  access  to  Parliament.*  In  this 
respect  they  follow  the  example  of  the 
(ierman  Socialists,  who  have  not  only 
succeeded  in  sending  eleven  or  twelve 
members  to  Parliament,  but  have  also  in¬ 
duced  the  German  Government  to  take 
up  the  question  of  social  reforms,  as 
doubtless  the  number  of  votes  obtained 
by  the  Socialists  in  the  electioneering 
total  did  much  to  influence  this  decision. 

Among  Socialist  workmen  the  evolu- 
tionist-Collectivist  creed  is  the  most 
popular,  and  gains  rapid  ground  against 
the  “Irreconcilables”— the  Anarchists 
and  the  Jacobins — who  dub  their  oppo¬ 
nents  traitors  and  cowards.  In  order 
more  clearly  to  show  the  notions  they 
hold,  I  will  now  quote  some  of  the 
most  important  passages  of  a  programme 
of  their’s  recently  published  : 

“  Whereas  the  emancipation  of  the  producing 
classes  is  that  of  all  human  beings,  indistinc¬ 
tive  of  either  sex  or  race  ;  that  the  producers 
cannot  be  truly  free  until  they  themselves  pos¬ 
sess  the  means  of  production,  and  that  there 
exist  but  two  ways  of  their  so  possessing  them  : 
first,  individually,  and  this  has  never  existed 
as  an  established  state  of  things,  and  industrial 
progress  has  rendered  it  wholly  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  secondly,  collectively,  and  as  the 
very  development  of  capitalist  society  prepared 


*  In  the  election  which  has  taken  place  at 
Belleville  to  replace  Gambetta,  each  of  these 
parties  had  its  candidate.  The  Marxists  had 
selected  Jules  Guesde,  and  the  Possibilists  J. 
B.  Dumay,  a  mechanist  and  former  mayor  of 
Creusot.  Among  the  chief  men  of  this  party 
maybe  mentioned  Jules  Joffrin,  town  council¬ 
lor.  »n  enlightened  and  active  workman  ;  John 
Labusqui^re.  an  orator  well  listened  to  at 
meetings  ;  Deynaud,  said  to  be  an  economist ; 
Paul  Brousse,  a  converted  Anarchist ;  and  B. 
Malon,  the  theorist  and  learned  man  of  the 
party. 


the  elements  requisite  for  collective  posses¬ 
sion,  the  French  Socialist  workmen  consider¬ 
ing  a  return  to  this  collective  possession  of  the 
means  of  production  the  great  object  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  have  decided  to  take  part  in  elections 
adopting  the  following  programme.  .  .  .  Eco¬ 
nomic  programme. — ist.  One  day  of  rest  week¬ 
ly,  and  the  labor  of  adults  reduced  to  eight 
hours  per  day.  Prohibition  to  employ  chil¬ 
dren  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  factories. 
2d.  A  legal  minimum  of  wages,  to  be  fixed 
every  year,  according  to  the  local  price  of  pro¬ 
visions.  3d.  Equal  wages  for  the  two  sexes 
(their  labor  being  equal).  4th.  Complete  and 
scientific  and  professional  instruction  for  all 
children  at  the  cost  of  the  State  and  the  Com¬ 
mune.  5th.  Society  to  provide  for  old  people 
and  invalids.  6th.  The  master  to  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  accidents.  7th.  The  workmen 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  drawing  up  of  any 
special  regulations  for  their  sptecial  works  or 
factory.  8th.  Revision  of  all  contracts  that 
have  alienated  public  property,  banks,  rail¬ 
ways,  mines  ;  and  the  working  of  the  factories 
belonging  to  the  State  to  be  intrusted  to  work¬ 
men  themselves.  9th.  Abolition  of  indirect 
taxation,  to  be  replaced  by  a  progressive  tax  on 
all  incomes  which  exceed  3000  frs.  (;^i2o), 
suppression  of  all  indirect  succession  and  of 
all  direct  succession  exceeding  20,ooo(rs.  Soo). 
loth.  Reconstitution  of  Communal  property, 
iith.  The  Commune  to  appropriate  all  unem¬ 
ployed  funds  at  their  disposal  to  building  on 
the  land  belonging  to  them,  workmen’s  cot¬ 
tages  and  warehouses,  and  these  to  be  let  to 
workmen  without  profit  to  the  Commune.” 

The  word  Collectivism  is  a  new  one, 
but  the  idea  forms  part  of  every  system 
of  present  Radical  Socialism.  Radical 
Socialism  either  wholly  suppresses  or  re¬ 
stricts  the  right  of  hereditary  succession 
within  very  narrow  limits,  even  in  the 
direct  line,  because  the  effect  of  this  is 
to  increase  inequality,  as  the  heirs  are 
in  the  enjoyment  of  possessions  which 
they  themselves  have  not  labored  for, 
and  this  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  which  says  that  property  should  be 
the  reward  of  personal  exertions,  and, 
consequently,  contrary  to  distributive 
justice.  Hereditary  succession  sup¬ 
pressed  or  limited,  what  would  become 
of  the  lands  and  other  means  of  produc¬ 
tion  left  ownerless  ?  Evidently,  as  at 
the  present  day,  when  there  is  no  heir, 
they  would  go  to  the  State,  who  would, 
in  some  cases,  depute  the  Commune  to 
hold  them. 

Collectivism  may  be  conceived  more 
or  less  completely  applied,  according  as 
the  State  hold  only  the  soil,  and  this  is 
the  system  which  is  being  now  so  much 
discussed  in  England,  under  the  name 
of  nationalization  of  landy  or  as  the  State 
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hold  all  fixed  capital,  and  in  this  latter 
case,  all  that  is  reserved  to  individuals 
is  the  enjoyment  of  what  they  can  pur¬ 
chase  with  the  immediate  produce  of 
of  their  labor.  The  "  Saint-Simonians” 
have  gone  deeper  than  any  in  this  prob¬ 
lem  ;  for,  without  stopping  to  trace  any 
plan  of  ideal  organization,  like  Fourier 
or  Cabet,  and  without  referring  to  or 
quoting  economic  principles,  as  Marx 
and  Lassalle  did,  and  most  ably  too, 
they  at  once,  and  very  directly,  attack 
hereditary  succession,  on  which,  in  point 
T)f  fact,  all  depends.  But,  to  obtain  a 
more  precisely  defined  notion  of  Collec¬ 
tivism,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Belgian  Socialist,  Colins,  and 
of  his  disciples.  Collectivism,  which 
has  become  the  gospel  of  contemporary 
Socialism,  sprang,  it  is  true,  from  the 
general  effect  of  the  equalizing  move¬ 
ment  of  which  it  is,  indeed,  the  enforced 
conclusion,  and  not  at  all  from  the 
works  of  Colins.  But  it  is  Colins’ 
theory  of  Collectivism — especially  as 
condensed  by  his  disciples,  Hugentobler, 
Borda,  and  Agathon  de  Potter — which 
is  the  most  clearly  defined  and  the  easi¬ 
est  to  grasp. 

Colins  and  his  disciples  are  very  proud 
of  their  philosophical  views,  on  which 
they  maintain  the  whole  of  their  sys¬ 
tem,  which  they  call  Rational  Socialism, 
is  based  ;  but  here  the  lack  of  any  spe¬ 
cial  study  becomes  too  clearly  visible. 
They  admit  the  immortality  of  our 
spiritual  being,  which  they  call  by  a 
strange  misapplication  of  the  word, 
“sensibility,”  and  they  deny  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God.  They  are  most  earnest 
in  demonstrating  that  notions  of  morali¬ 
ty,  justice,  and  equality,  as  regards 
rights  and  privileges,  are  founded  solely 
on  the  permanency  of  human  person¬ 
ality,  but  they  do  not  recognize  that  the 
pursuit  of  a  rational  order  supposes  an 
ideal,  an  aim  andobject  beyondand  above 
ourselves.  They  are  therefore  at  the 
same  time  Spiritualists  and  Atheists. 

All  men  are  equal,  as  all  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  a  sensibility  to  an  organ¬ 
ism.  All  men  are  brothers,  as  all  have 
the  same  origin.  Man  alone,  among  all 
created  beings,  is  responsible  for  his  ac¬ 
tions,  for  he  alone  is  conscious,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  a  free  agent.  As  opposed  to 
the  order  of  physics,  where  all  is  fatal 
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there  exists  a  moral  order  of  justice  and 
liberty. 

Man  being  a  responsible  agent,  his  ev¬ 
ery  action  must  be  infallimy  and  fatally 
rewarded  or  punished,  according  as  it  is 
or  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  perpetrator.  And  for  this 
punishment  to  be  inevitable  it  must  take 
place  in  an  existence  posterior  to  the 
present  one.  All  irrefutable  arguments 
constitute  impersonal  reason.  When 
this  is  regarded  as  prescribing  rules  and 
authorizing  or  forbidding  actions,  it 
may  be  called  so7’ereignty. 

Originally  there  only  existed  man  and 
the  planet  on  which  he  developed.  On 
the  one  hand  there  was  labor,  on  the 
other,  the  soil  as  raw  material,  without 
which  all  labor  would  have  been  of 
course  impossible.  But  the  union  of 
the  two  elements  of  production  created 
matter  of  a  special  kind — the  accumula¬ 
tion,  so  to  speak,  of  labor,  changing  in 
its  nature,  and  this  matter  detached 
from  the  planet  is  called  capital. 

Capital,  while  fostering  production,  is 
an  instrument  of  labor,  but  in  order  to 
become  productive  it  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  act  upon,  and  this  something  is 
the  soil,  which  is  therefore  indispensa¬ 
ble.  According  to  Colins  the  following 
important  result  arises  from  the  absolute 
necessity  man  feels  for  an  object  on 
which  to  expend  his  strength.  I^abor  is 
free  when  the  raw  material  or  the  soil 
belongs  to  the  laborer.  Otherwise  it  is 
fettered  ;  the  workman’s  labor  is  then 
for  the  benefit  of  the  holder  of  the  soil 
or  the  owner  of  the  raw  material ;  he 
works  with  his  permission,  and  when  a 
man  needs  another’s  authorization  to 
act,  he  is  not  a  free  agent. 

A  collective  appropriation  of  the  soil 
would  secure  to  every  member  of  society 
a  permanent  proprietorship  of  the  na¬ 
tional  soil,  and  for  land  to  become  col¬ 
lective  property  it  would  be  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  should  be  at  the 
disposal  of  those  who  wished  to  turn  it 
to  account  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  rent 
paid  by  the  tenant  to  society  should  be 
employed  for  the  joint  benefit  of  all. 
According  to  the  Belgian  Socialist  there 
exist  two  forms  of  property  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  the  one  from  the  other  :  the  one  in 
vogue  at  the  present  day,  in  which  land 
belongs  to  individuals  or  certain  classes 
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of  individuals,  and  labor  is  fettered  ; 
the  other,  the  system  of  the  future,  when 
land  will  become  collective  property, 
and  labor  win  be  free. 

What  we  have  stated  above  refers  to  the 
production  of  wealth.  We  will  now  ex¬ 
amine  how  Rational  Socialism  arranges 
for  its  distribution.  When  labor  is 
free — and  this  is  the  case  only  when 
land  is  accessible  to  all — every  man  can 
live  without  receiving  wages  from  his 
fellow.  Men  then  work  for  others  only 
when  offered,  as  salary,  more  than  they 
could  gain  if  they  worked  for  their  own 
profit. 

When  such  a  state  of  things  exist  we 
say  in  economic  terms  that  wages  are 
at  a  maximum,  the  greater  share  in 
the  profits  of  labor  going  to  the  laborer, 
and  the  lesser  to  capital.  W’hen 
labor  is  fettered,  workmen,  to  avoid 
starvation,  offer  to  work  for  the  owners 
of  land  and  the  possessors  of  capital, 
and  as  there  is  com{>etition,  wages  fall  to 
what  is  strictly  necessary  for  the  most 
ordinary  requirements  of  life.  If  the 
holders  of  wealth  do  not  need  laborers, 
the  superfluous  hands  must  disappear. 
Wages  then  fall  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
largest  share  in  the  profits  of  labor  goes 
to  proprietdrs  and  capitalists,  the  small¬ 
est  to  the  laborer.  When  lalwr  is  free, 
every  man’s  wealth  increases  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  own  labor.  In  the  opposite 
case,  a  man's  riches  increase  as  his 
capital  accumulates.  Colins  deducts  the 
two  following  consequences  from  these 
two  dissimilar  systems  of  property  in 
land.  When  land  is  owned  individually, 
the  riches  of  the  upper  classes  and  the 
poverty  of  the  lower  increase  in  parallel 
lines,  and  in  proportion  as  intellectual 
power  develops  in  society ;  while  when 
land  is  collectively  appropriated,  the 
riches  of  every  one  increase  in  propiortion 
to  the  activity  displayed  by  each,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  economic  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  civilization.  Colins  seeks 
a  confirmation  of  his  views  in  history. 

The  earliest  sovereign  is  physical 
strength.  The  father  of  the  family 
rules ;  the  strongest  of  the  tribe  com¬ 
mands  ;  but  if  the  number  of  human  be¬ 
ings  increase,  this  sort  of  sovereignty 
can  be  but  of  short  duration,  for  he  who 
is  at  one  time  the  strongest  cannot  al- 
,  ways  remain  so.  What  happens  then  ? 
In  order  to  continue  chief,  he  changes, 


says  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  his  strength 
into  a  right,  and  obedience  into  a  duty. 
To  this  end  he  affirms  that  there  exists 
a  being  conceived  as  a  very  powerful 
man  called  God.  That  God  has  reveal¬ 
ed  rules  of  action,  and  has  appointed 
king  and  priest  as  infallible  legislators 
and  interpreters  of  His  revelation.  That 
God  has  given  to  every  man  an  immor¬ 
tal  soul,  and  according  as  man  has  or 
has  not  been  obedient  to  revealed  law  in 
this  world,  so  in  the  world  to  come  will 
he  be  either  rewarded  or  punished.  But 
as  these  doctrines  must  not  be  examined' 
or  looked  into,  ignorance  is  maintained 
and  thought  compressed  as  much  as 
possible.  Theocratic  sovereignty  by 
divine  right,  is  thus  established,  and 
society  becomes  aristocratic  and  feudal. 
This  is  the  historical  period  which  ra¬ 
tional  Socialism  names  the  period  of  so¬ 
cial  ignorance  and  of  compressibility  of 
examination. 

Af^r  a  term  of  years,  longer  or  shorter 
according  as  the  development  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  discoveries  which  follow 
are  rapid  or  the  reverse,  and  as  commun¬ 
ications  with  other  lands  are  facilitated, 
the  examination  into  facts  can  no  longer 
be  wholly  suppressed.  Then  the  sover¬ 
eignty  by  divine  right  is  contested,  and 
its  authority  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
government  is  transformed,  and  despoil¬ 
ed  of  its  theocratic  mask.  It  becomes 
merely  a  sovereignty  of  strength — that  is 
to  say,  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
Aristocratic  society  becomes  “bour¬ 
geoisie,”  and  the  historical  period  of  ig¬ 
norance,  combined  with  the  incompressi¬ 
bility  of  examination,  is  attained. 

Society  is  then  profoundly  agitated, 
and  disorganization  spreads  rapidly. 
The  theories  and  principles  which  pre¬ 
viously  insured  the  obedience  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  population  lose  their 
power.  Everything  is  doubted  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  Denial  of  the  ultra-vital  sanc¬ 
tion  and  of  an  anthropomorphic  God 
ends  in  the  affirmation  of  materialism. 
After  this,  with  an  ever-growing  number 
of  people,  personal  interest  wields  a 
greater  sway  than  notions  of  order  and 
,  justice,  and  a  state  of  society  is  reached 
of  which  Colins  speaks  as  follows  :  a 
period  of  social  ignorance,  in  which  immo¬ 
rality  spreads  in  proportion  as  intelligence 
develops.  This  is  the  stage  we  have  now 
reached. 
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As  pauperism  increases  in  similar  pro* 
portions,  producing  revolutions,  this 
“bourgeois,”  society  is  but  of  short 
duration,  and  sovereignty  by  divine 
right  is  restored  for  a  time,  when  new 
revolutions  brings  back  the  “  bour¬ 
geoisie.”  Society  cannot  tear  itself  from 
the  dismal  circle  in  which  it  turns  since 
the  earliest  origins  of  humanity.  When, 
as  a  result  of  new  inventions,  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  press,  and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  to  suppress  the  universal  enlighten¬ 
ment  which  ensues,  all  return  to  a  theo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government  has  become 
out  of  the  question,  humanity  has  but 
two  alternatives — either  to  definitely 
perish  in  final  anarchy,  or  methodically 
to  reorganize  itself  according  to  recog¬ 
nized  dictates  which  reason  demon¬ 
strates.  It  is  at  this  pioint  that  humanity 
attains  the  last  period  of  its  historical 
development — the  period  of  knowledge, 
which  will  last  as  long  as  the  life  of  the 
human  species  is  possible  on  the  globe. 
A  theocratic  administration,  says  Colins, 
is  order  based  on  despotism  ;  a  demo¬ 
cratic  administration  is  liberty  engen¬ 
dering  anarchy  ;  a  rational  or  logocratic 
administration  would  be  productive,  at 
the  same  time,  of  both  order  and  free¬ 
dom. 

According  to  the  Belgian  Socialist  the 
society  of  the  future  will  be  organized 
as  follows :  All  men  being  by  right 
equal,  will  occupy  equal  conditions  w’ith 
regard  to  labor.  Man  is  a  free  agent ; 
his  labor  must  then  be  free  also,  and  to 
this  end  matter  must  be  made  subordi¬ 
nate  to  intelligence,  and  labor  must  own 
both  land  and  capital.  Wages  would 
be  then  always  at  the  highest  possible 
maximum.  All  men  are  brothers,  for 
they  have  a  common  origin.  If,  then, 
any  are  unable  to  support  themselves, 
society  must  care  for  them  and  supply 
their  wants.  In  the  intellectual  world, 
there  must  be  an  equal  distribution  of 
knowledge  to  all,  and,  in  the  material 
world,  social  appropriation  to  all  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  wealth  acquired  by  past 
generations  and  transformed  into  capi¬ 
tal. 

Society  must  give  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  to  all  minors  gra¬ 
tuitously,  and  children  be  taught, by  phys¬ 
ical  science,  in  what  manner  to  act  on 
matter  to  be  able  to  turn  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  and,  by  moral  science,  how 


they  must  behave  to  their  fellow  men. 
On  leaving  the  establishments  for  public 
education  on  coming  of  age,  young  men 
will  be  called  upon  to  serve  a  sort  of 
apprenticeship  for  active  life  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  State,  thus  paying  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  the  debt  incurred  during  childhood. 
Wher>  of  age,  each  member  of  society 
will  be  given  a  fixed  sum  as  a  dowry  to 
establish  himself  in  life,  and  this  sum 
will  be  taken  from  the  surplus  of  the 
State  receipts.  Three  different  careers 
are  now  open  to  the  young  man — he  can 
either  work  alone,  or  associate  himself 
with  others  to  produce  in  common,  or, 
if  he  prefer  avoiding  all  personal  risks, 
he  can  hire  himself  to  another,  who  will 
direct  and  take  the  responsibility  .of  all 
operations. 

Society  offers  either  land  or  capital  to 
the  first  two  categories.  To  this  end 
land  is  divided  into  farms  larger  or 
smaller  according  to  the  locality  in  which 
they  may  be  situated,  the  requirements  of 
the  population,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  These  farms  are  let  to  the  highest 
bidder,  who  is  forbidden  to  sub-let. 
Society  also  lends  capital,  in  order  to 
prevent  individual  capitalists  demanding 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  that  fixed 
by  law. 

Colins  suggests  also  several  other 
measures  for  assuring  the  subjection  of 
capital  to  labor,  or,  in  other  words,  main¬ 
taining  wages  at  as  high  a  rate  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  also  for  stimulating  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  society  to  labor  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

The  first  of  these  measures  is  the  abol¬ 
ishment  of  perpetual  interest,  which  shall 
be  replaced  by  the  payment  of  debts  as 
annuities  during  the  life  of  the  creditor  ; 
the  abolishment  of  capitalist  associations, 
those  for  labor  being  alone  sanctioned, 
and  the  competition  of  society  itself 
against  individual  trading.  The  second 
consists  in  limiting  hereditary  succession 
to  the  direct  line,  all  other  successions 
ab  intestat  returning  to  society,  and  in 
laying  a  heavy  tax  upon  all  wills. 

By  the  enforcement  of  these  several 
measures  the  principles  of  liberty,  equal¬ 
ity,  and  fraternity  would  be  established  : 
at  the  same  time  the  turning  to  account 
of  labor  by  individual  capital  would  be 
effectually  prevented. 

The  disciples  of  Colins  maintain  that 
in  this  system  there  is  perfect  harmony 
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between  intelligence  and  property.  All 
have  a  share  in  the  possession  of  the  soil ; 
all  have  their  leisure,  and  all  piossess 
the  intellectual  and  material  necessaries 
for  their  earthly  happiness.  Society 
based  on  principles  rationally  incontro¬ 
vertible  may  be  freely  discussed  ;  being 
founded  on  justice  there  need  be  no  fear 
for  its  stability.  Being  in  conformity 
with  reason,  and  guaranteeing  to  each  of 
its  members  a  maximum  of  well-being 
according  to  his  personal  aptitudes,  he 
who  is  miserable  has  but  himself  to  re¬ 
proach  for  his  misery.  Who,  then,  would 
dream  of  overthrowing  an  administration 
which  injures  no  one,  but  gives  satis¬ 
faction  to  all  ? 

CoUns’s  Collectivism  is  applicable  to 
land  only.  The  same  ideas  have  been  re¬ 
cently  and  more  forcibly  set  forth  by  Hen¬ 
ry  George  in  his  book  entitled  “  Progress 
and  Liberty,”  and  by  M.  A.  Russell  Wal¬ 
lace  in  his  “Nationalization  of  Land.” 
The  idea  of  Collectivism  applied  to  every 
branch  of  production  was  foreseen  as 
early  as  1854  by  a  French  philosopher, 
Francois  Huet,  who  published  a  most 
able  work  on  socialre  form,  entitled  ‘  ‘  Le 
Regne  Social  du  Christianisme.”  The 
aim  of  this  book  is  to  prove  that  equaliz¬ 
ing  Socialism  has  its  root  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  gospel. 

The  first  article  of  all  the  recently 
published  Socialist  programme  is  general 
Collectivism,  or,  as  they  call  it  very 
strangely.  Communism  libertaire.  But 
the  only  publication  in  which  the  system 
is  clearly  defined  and  scientifically  dis¬ 
cussed  is  a  short  pamphlet  entitled, 
“  Quintessenz  des  Socialismus”  (transla¬ 
ted  into  French  by  M,  B.  Malon).  It  con¬ 
sists  of  extracts  from  a  large  work  on  So¬ 
ciology — “  Bau  und  Leben  des  Socialen 
Korpers”  (Constitution  and  Life  of  the 
Social  Body), by  Dr.  Albert  Schiiffle,  for¬ 
merly  financial  minister  of  Austria,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Germany’s 
economists. 

Let  us  follow  Dr.  Schaffle’s  analysis, 
and  endeavor  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of 
Collectivism  applied  <0  both  capital  and 
land.  We  must  beware  of  mixing  up 
this  system  with  Communistic  Utopias. 
The  ideal  of  these  latter  was  a  Trappist 
monastery,  common  labor,  a  common  life, 
common  enjoyment  of  produce,  without 
any  regard  to  the  work  accomplished, 
just  as  in  family  life.  Collectivism  admits 


of  families  living  apart,  and,  by  making 
all  remuneration  proportionate  to  the 
labor  effected,  it  keeps  up  private  inter¬ 
est,  With  a  Collective  organization, 
there  should  be  as  many  co-operative 
societies  as  there  are  principal  branches 
of  industry — agricultural  societies,  trans¬ 
port  societies,  manufacturing  societies 
of  all  kinds.  Farms,  mines,  railways, 
factories,  workshops,  which  are  in 
principle  the  collective  property  of  the 
State,  would  be  handed  over  to  work¬ 
men’s  corporations,  who  would  be 
charged  with  their  administration,  thus 
replacing  the  present  joint-stock  com¬ 
panies.  Workmen  would  be  paid  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  their  labor ;  there  would  be,  there¬ 
fore,  the  same  stimulant  for  activity  and 
care  as  at  the  present  day — at  least  for 
the  workmen.  The  only  difference  would 
be  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  would  be 
paid  the  total  of  what  their  work  pro¬ 
duced,  nothing  having  to  be  deducted 
for  rent,  interest,  or  profit ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  all,  even  those  now  idle, 
would  be  forced  to  work,  for  the  means  of 
production  being  no  longer  private  prop¬ 
erty  the  income  they  now  bring  in  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  which  allows  of  their  living 
in  idleness,  would  have  ceased  to  exist. 

In  primitive  societies,  where  every 
man  possesses  his  instrument  of  labor, 
land,  tools,  or  implements,  the  where¬ 
withal  to  carry  on  his  trade,  whatever  it 
qiay  be,  the  ideal  of  justice,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  each  enjoying  what  he  produces, 
is  realized  ;  but,  since  the  introduction 
of  large  industries  and  extensive  landed 
property,  the  remuneration  of  labor  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  number 
of  applications  for  land  and  for  labor — 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  anticipatory  claims 
of  land  and  capital.  Collectivism,  ad¬ 
mitting  the  co-operative  productive 
system  which  the  employment  of  ma¬ 
chinery  enforces,  aims  at  realizing  the 
end  which  would  be  attained  by  general¬ 
ized  private  property,  viz.,  the  securing 
of  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  produce  to 
the  producer.  Everything  concerning 
means  of  transport  and  circulating  medi¬ 
um,  money,  credit,  ect., would  become 
a  public  service.  Dr.  Schiiffle  even  sup¬ 
poses  the  realization  of  a  general  system 
of  exchange  and  remuneration  spoken 
of  by  Proudhon  and  Marx,  and  which 
would  be  as  follows.  By  virtue  of  the 
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economic  theory  which  holds  that  all 
value  is  derived  exclusively  from  labor, 
the  workman  would  be  paid  for  each 
object  the  average  number  of  hours 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
said  object,  and  he  would  be  paid  in 
checks  or  tickets  to  be  refunded  in 
goods.  The  wares  to  be  sold  would  be 
brought  to  public  or  co-operative  stores, 
where  checks  would  be  exchanged  for 
merchandise,  and  vice  versa.  This 
mechanism  of  exchange  is  ingenious. 
The  great  London  co-operative  stores 
give  some  idea  of  it  ;  but  they  cannot 
be  said  to  form  an  integral  part  of  Col¬ 
lectivism. 

The  best  way  to  form  any  accurate 
notion  of  the  Collectivist  system  is  to 
imagine  that  the  Equitable  Pioneers  of 
Rochdale  have  obtained  a  complete 
success,  and  that  all  has  passed  into 
their  hands — lands,  houses,  shops,  ware¬ 
houses  and  factories — and  that  every 
other  locality  has  imitated  Rochdale’s 
example.  Collectivism  does  not  wholly 
abolish  hereditary  succession,  but  as  all 
real  property  would  belong  to  the  State, 
to  the  Commune,  or  to  corporations, 
and  as  again  every  man  would  be  forced 
to  live  on  what  he  gained  by  his  trade 
or  by  the  function  he  occupied,  it  would 
follow,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  would  be 
very  much  restricted,  and  that,  in  a 
general  way,  all  that  people  could  in¬ 
herit  would  be  furniture,  money,  and 
movables. 

Dr.  Schaffle  seems  inclined  to  think 
that  a  state  of  things  such  as  this  may 
exist  in  the  future.  Some  people  go 
even  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  the  spirit 
of  renunciation  will  again  have  sway, 
that  there  will  be  life  in  common,  and 
that  many  of  the  wonders  that  arose  in 
ancient  times  from  this  system  will  be 
repeated.  M.  Renan,  in  his  volume  on 
the  Apostles,  writes  the  following 
charming  lines  on  this  subject  (p.  132)  : 

“  We  have  forgotten  that  mankind  lasted  the 
most  perfect  joy  when  life  was  lived  in  com¬ 
mon.  The  Psalm.  ‘  Behold  !  how  good  and 
how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity,’  can  no  longer  be  applied  to  us  ;  but 
when  modern  individualism  has  borne  its  latest 
fruit,  when  depressed  and  sorrowing  humanity 
shall  have  become  powerless,  and  shall  return 
to  grand  old  institutions  and  to  severe  discipline, 
when  our  wretched  ‘  bourgeois’  society  shall 
have  been  chased  away  by  the  ideal  and  heroic 


portion  of  humanity,  then  life  in  common  will 
be  valued  at  its  true  worth.  Selfishness,  an 
essential  law  of  civil  society,  will  not  l)e  suffi¬ 
cient  for  great  minds.  The  words  of  Jesus  and 
the  ideas  held  as  to  poverty  in  the  Middle  Ages 
will  be  looked  upon  as  containing  deep  sense. 
The  beautiful  ideal  traced  by  the  author  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  will  be  inscribed  as  a  pro¬ 
phetic  revelation  at  the  entrance  of  this  paradise 
of  humanity.  *  And  the  multitude  of  them 
that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul  ; 
neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the 
things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own,  but 
they  had  all  things  common.  And  all  that 
believed  were  together  and  had  all  things  com¬ 
mon,  and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and 
parted  them  to  all  men  as  every  man  had 
need.  And  they  continuing  daily  with  one 
accord  in  the  Temple,  and  breaking  bread  from 
house  to  house,  did  eat  their  meat  with  glad¬ 
ness  and  singleness  of  heart.’  ”  (Acts,  4  :  32; 
2  ;  44,  45,  46.) 

Stuart  Mill  also  occasionally  indulged 
in  these  poetic  visions  ;  but  Dr. 
Schaffle  keeps  on  practical  ground,  and 
poses  well  the  crucial  question,  which  is 
this  :  No  social  reform  can  possibly 
succeed  if  it  fail  to  recognize  the 
psychological  fact  on  which  the  present 
individual  system  is  based,  viz.  that  it 
is  private  interest  which  urges  to  pro¬ 
duction.  Neither  penalties  nor  appeals 
to  sentiments  of  duty  and  honor  would 
guarantee  a  sufficient  amount  of  zeal 
and  care  being  displayed  by  all  con¬ 
cerned,  to  insure  the  largest  amount 
possible  being  produced  at  the  lowest 
cost,  without  any  waste  of  either  time  or 
raw  material.  The  great  difficulty  is 
the  efficient  directorship  of  any  large  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprise.  It  is  the  lack  of 
such  directorship  that  has  occasioned 
the  failure  of  many  co-operative  socie¬ 
ties.  Collectivism  supposes  that  work¬ 
men’s  corporations  are  capable  of  work¬ 
ing  alone,  of  taking  the  management  of 
everything  into  their  own  hands.  When 
workingmen’s  societies  have  given  proof 
of  this,  the  triumph  of  the  new  organi¬ 
zation  will  be  a  mere  question  of  time  ; 
but  so  long  as  the  working-classes  do 
not  show  themselves  capable  of  manag¬ 
ing  without  their  masters,  all  attempts 
at  hastening  the  coming  of  a  new  order 
of  things  will  terminate  in  signal  defeats. 

Anarchism  and  Nihilism  may  be  very 
briefly  analyzed,  as  they  are  mere  nega¬ 
tions.  Proudhon  says  in  his  book, 
“  La  Revolution  Sociale  (p.  255),  “  No 
authority,  no  government.  What  socie¬ 
ty  needs  is  anarchy.  The  object  to  be 
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attained  is  the  abolition  of  authority,  the 
clearing  away  of  all  government  organ¬ 
ism.”  The  Nihilistic  formula  traced  by 
Bakounine  in  the  programme  of  that 
truly  revolutionary  association,  ”  1’ Alli¬ 
ance  Universelle,”  which  has  spread  the 
germs  of  violent  Socialism,  ready  sys¬ 
tematically  to  employ  bombs,  daggers, 
dynamite,  and  petroleum,  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  is  as  follows  : 

“  Our  association,  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood,  wishes  for  a  universal,  social,  philo¬ 
sophic,  economic,  and  political  revolution,  in 
order  that  of  the  present  social  order  of  things 
— which  is  founded  on  the  right  of  property,  on 
making  capital  by  oppression,  on  the  principle 
of  authority,  either  religious  or  metaphysical, 

‘  bourgeoisement,’  doctrinal,  or  even  Jacobin- 
ly  revolutionary — not  one  stone  may  be  left 
upon  another,  in  all  Europe  first,  and  after¬ 
ward  in  the  entire  world.  To  the  cry  of 
‘Peace  for  the  workers,’  ‘Liberty  for  the  op¬ 
pressed.”  we  desire  the  destruction  of  every¬ 
thing,  States  and  Churches,  with  all  their  in¬ 
stitutions  and  their  laws — religious,  political, 
judicial,  financial,  educational,  economic,  or 
social— to  the  end  that  all  these  millions  of 
poor  human  beings,  deceived,  oppressed,  and 
held  in  thraldom,  delivered  at  last  from  their 
directors  and  benefactors,  official  and  non¬ 
official,  may  breathe  the  pure  air  of  liberty.” 

Do  not  question  a  Nihilist  as  to  what 
the  new  social  organization  shall  be. 
He  will  reply  :  “  We  wish  for  complete 
Amorphism.  It  is  a  crime  to  foresee  a 
society  of  the  future,  for  researches  of 
this  sort  prevent  utter  destruction  and 
impede  the  advance  of  the  revolution. 
Every  Utopist  is  a  tyrant,  for  he  urges 
his  plans  of  reform  on  all.  The  watch¬ 
word  of  our  party  is  exceedingly  simple 
— Universal  destruction  ;  nihil,  nothing. 
As  in  the  early  ages  of  humanity,  a  new 
organization  will  spontaneously  spring 
up,  and  will  be  just  what  is  best  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  delivered  people.” 

It  is  certain  that  the  devotion  and 
religious  fanaticism  of  the  Nihilists,  and 
their  diffusion  all  over  our  Continent, 
where  they  become  manifest  by  acts  of 
fierce  violence,  as  in  Russia,  at  Monfe- 
aules-Mines  in  France,  in  Andalusia, 
and  constantly  in  different  parts  of 
Italy,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  phe¬ 
nomena  of  our  time.  It  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  an  incandescent  lava  which 
from  time  to  time  bursts  through  the 
stAitum  which  hides  it  from  view.  How 
explain  that  distinguished  and  enlight¬ 
ened  men,  men  of  noble  and  human 


sentiments — Prince  Krapotkine,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  the  eminent  geographist, 
Elisee  Reclus — can  allow  themselves  to 
be  led  away  by  doctrines  so  monstrous  ? 
History  gives  us  the  explanation.  At 
certain  periods  of  social  transformation, 
those  persons  who  thirst  after  the  ideal 
suffer  and  feel  indignant  at  sight  of  the 
evils  with  which  the  human  race  is  afflict¬ 
ed.  The  contrast  between  the  order  of 
equity  and  justice  they  aspire  to  see 
established  and  the  iniquities  of  the 
world  is  quite  intolerable  to  them. 
They  do  not  believe  that  successive  prog¬ 
ress  will  suffice  to  banish  these  iniqui¬ 
ties,  and  they  long  for  the  total  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  order  of  things — for 
a  new  one  to  be  founded  on  its  ruins. 
These  were  exactly  the  views  held  by 
the  early  Christians.  This  world  was 
to  perish  utterly  by  fire  before  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  could  come.  Even  the 
Evangelists  describe  the  signs  of  the 
advent  of  this  great  calamity.  The  re¬ 
ligious  songs  of  the  Middle  Ages  contain 
echoes  of  these  eschatological  notions. 

”  Dies  inc,  Dies  ilia, 

Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla.”* 

As  the  destruction  of  the  universe  failed 
to  take  place,  those  who  were  the  most 
impatient  for  a  reign  of  justice  with- 


*  The  idea  of  the  destruction  of  the  world 
springs  from  the  great  problem  of  evil  and 
from  the  aspirations  of  man  for  a  belter 
order  of  things.  God  cannot  allow  iniquity  to 
continue  forever.  He  will  come  and  re-estab¬ 
lish  justice.  Job  discusses  the  terrible  problem. 
All  Eastern  religions  believed  in  the  existence  of 
a  better  world, and  Virgil  admirably  sums  up  this 
belief  in  his  fourth  Eclogue,  Magnus  ab  inttgro 
sttclorum  nascitur  ordo,  etc.  In  one  of  the  songs 
of  the  Edda,  Voluspa,  the  end  of  the  world  is 
described  in  a  similar  manner  as  in  the  New 
Testament.  “The  sun  is  darkened,  and  the 
brilliant  stars  disappear  from  the  sky,  and 
smoke  surrounds  the  destructive  fire  which  is 
to  destroy  the  world.  Gigantic  flames  rise  to 
heaven.  Vala  sees  springing  up  from  the  midst 
of  the  ocean  a  new  earth,  covered  with  admir¬ 
able  verdure.  The  fields  produce  without  being 
planted.  All  sin  and  suffering  disappear. 
Baldur  will  return  with  Hadur  to  inhabit  the 
sacred  abode  of  the  gods.  The  people  will  be 
in  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  peace  ;  and  then 
will  come  from  above,  to  preside  at  the  great 
judgment  the  All-powerful  One,  the  ruler  of 
the  universe.  All  dissensions  and  discords 
will  be  calmed,  and  He  will  give  an  inviolable 
table  of  laws  to  be  established  forever.”  Is  not 
this  exactly  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  as  foretold 
by  the  Prophets  and  in  the  New  Testament? 
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dre»r,  in  the  first  instance  to  the  desert, 
and  later  on  to  monasteries.  It  was 
this  same  sentiment  which  inspired 
Rousseau  in  the  eighteenth  century  : 
Civil  institutions  consecrate  propriety 
and  inequality,  whence  arises  the  servi¬ 
tude  and  misery  of  the  multitude  ;  ref¬ 
ormation  is  impossible  ;  there  must  be 
a  return  to  primitive  existence,  or,  as 
Voltaire  puts  it,  in  mockery  of  poor  J. 
J.  Rousseau,  we  must  go  off  into  the 
forests  and  there  walk  on  four  legs. 
The  brigand,  Karl  Moor,  in  Schiller’s 
famous  piece,  who  rises  in  insurrection 
against  ail  social  laws,  is  a  type  of  the 
Nihilists  of  the  present  day.  It  may  be 
recollected  he  says — 

“  Happy  the  man  who  is  the  fiercest  to  burn 
everything,  and  the  most  relentless  to  kill.” 
(Act  I.,  scene  2.) 

The  same  reasoning  which  led  to  a 
belief  in  the  end  of  the  world,  and  to  a 
desire  to  return  to  a  primitive  state  of 
society,  leads  also  to  Nihilism  ;  only,  as 
Nihilists  look  for  nothing  from  divine 
justice,  the  existence  of  which  they  deny, 
it  is  not  fire  sent  from  heaven,  but  the 
avenging  flame  of  petroleum  that  is 
destined  to  destroy  the  present  social 
order.  The  Utopian  schemes  of  Owen, 
Fourrier,  Cabet,  and  Louis  Blanc  all 
failed  ;  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out 
economic  reform  has  been  proved  by 
science  and  by  facts  ;  must  we  then 
wait  till  the  gradual  spread  of  education 
and  of  equality  improve,  by  slow 
degrees,  the  present  situation  ?  In  that 
case  there  are  still  centuries  to  be  passed 
with  things  as  they  are.  No,  it  is  too 
much  !  A  curse  on  society  !  Away 
with  its  institutions  and  its  laws  !  We 
will  overthrow  all  and  re-establish  things 
in  their  natural  and  primitive  condition, 
as  Rousseau  proposed. 

If  we  examine  closely  the  present 
social  situation  we  cannot  feel  any  sur¬ 
prise  at  these  sentiments :  civilized 
States  at  war,  either  open  or  secret,  one 
with  the  other,  draining  their  popula¬ 
tions  by  unlimited  armaments  and  re¬ 
taining  for  military  service  the- flower  of 
the  nation’s  youth ;  crushing  debts 


everywhere,  national,  provincial,  and 
communal,  in  all  about  £6,000,000,000, 
bringing  in  a  revenue  of  about  £300,- 
000,000  to  £350,000,000,  taken  from  the 
necessitous,  and  serving  to  allow  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  people  to  live 
on  their  income  and  do  nothing  ;  every¬ 
where  enormous  budgets,  quite  out  of 
proportion  with  the  advantages  which 
accrue  thence  to  the  people  ;  the  cul¬ 
tivators  of  the  soil  reduced  to  live  on 
bread  and  water,  on  potatoes,  as  in 
Ireland,  and  on  /^//a^ra-engendering 
maize,  as  in  Italy  ;  the  workingman’s 
condition  a  trifle  ameliorated,  it  is  true, 
but  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  production ;  in  the  upper 
classes  luxury  overflowing  and  becoming 
daily  more  refined  and  more  wanton  ; 
parliamentary  administration,  which  was 
to  have  brought  with  it  salvation,  in¬ 
capable  of  carrying  out  any  great  social 
reforms,  either  under  a  constitutional 
monarch  or  a  republic  ;  and  if  at  times 
a  minister  is  met  with  who,  like  Prince 
Bismarck,  desires  to  take  steps  in  this 
direction,  the  satisfied  middle  classes 
raising  objections  to  such  a  policy,  with 
the  watchword  of  laissez  faire. 

Anarchism  and  Nihilism,  in  spite  of 
the  growing  number  and  the  despairing 
energy  of  their  adherents,  are,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  wholly  powerless  to  jeopardize  the 
safety  of  the  present  social  order  if  all 
goes  as  usual  ;  but  suppose  one  of  those 
crises  when  there  is  a  collapse  of  power 
were  to  take  place — a  great  defeat,  a 
middle-class  revolution,  or,  for  instance, 
an  attempt  at  a  restoration  in  France — 
then  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
terrible  scenes  of  the  Commune  of  1871 
would  be  repeated  with  even  more 
terrific  features.  In  the  last  volume  of 
“  Paris  et  ses  Organes,”  M.  Maxime 
du  Camp  casts  a  melancholy  glance  at 
the  beautiful  city,  reflecting  that  it  will 
be  one  day  the  prey  of  fire.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  sad  fate  will  not  befall 
our  capitals,  and  that  a  transformation 
of  the  social  order  will  take  place,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  petroleum  and  dynamite. 
— Fortnightly  Review. 
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In  our  last  month’s  paper  we  consid¬ 
ered  two  large  families  of  cases,  where 
an  impression  is  transmitted  from  one 
person  to  another  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  recognized  sense  organs. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  these  classes 
was  that  one  or  other  of  the  parties 
concerned  (whom  we  called  the  Percipi¬ 
ent  and  the  Agent)  was  in  some  state 
other  than  that  of  normal  waking  con¬ 
sciousness —  that  is  to  say,  was  either 
asleep,  or  entranced,  or  in  circumstances 
of  excitement  or  peril.  A  third  great 
class  remained  to  be  considered — that, 
namely,  where  both  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  are  in  a  state  to  some  extent  ab¬ 
normal. 

Cases  where  two  persons,  between 
whom  the  supposed  rapport  exists,  are 
dying  at  a  distance  from  each  other  at  the 
same  time,  must  of  course  be  extremely 
rare  ;  but  the  effect  of  severe  illness  in 
producing  or  heightening  the  sensibility 
to  an  impression  of  a  distant  catastrophe 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  account, 
lately  contributed  to  Knowledge  of 
December  ad,  1882,  by  Mr.  J.  Sinclair  : 

“A  friend  of  mine  (Dr.  Goodall  Jones  of 
Liverpool),  related  to  me  the  following  account 
of  a  case  of  premonition.*  The  names  and 
dates  Dr.  Jones  will  give,  if  required.  He 
called  on  a  female  patient  on  Sunday  after* 
noon  at  three  o’clock  ;  her  husband  met  him  at 
the  door,  and  said  he  was  about  to  come  for 
him,  as  the  patient  was  worse  and  delirious. 
On  going  , upstairs,  the  doctor  found  the  poor 
woman  in  a  very  excited  state,  asserting  that 
her  brother  (a  Liverpool  pilot)  was  drowning 
in  the  river  ;  *  which,’  said  her  husband,  ‘  is 
impossible,  as  he  is  out  at  sea,  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge.’  The  doctor  did  what  he 
could  to  soothe  his  patient,  and  left,  convinced 
that  it  was  a  case  of  ordinary  delirium.  But  in 
the  next  morning’s  paper  he  read  with  surprise 
the  account  of  the  pilot’s  death  by  drowning  in 
the  river  on  the  previous  afternoon  at  three 
o’clock.” 


*  The  word  “  premonition”  is  inaccurate, 
the  event  recounted  being  simply  one  of  sim¬ 
ultaneous  impression.  We  have  received  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  narrative  from  Dr  Goodall 
Jones  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  husband,  who  is  a 
sailor,  returns  from  sea,  we  hope  to  receive 
from  him  and  his  wife  that  direct  testimony 
which  we  make  a  rule  of  obtaining  in  every 
case  where  any  living  person  is  concerned. 


Cases  again  where  it  is  asserted  that 
two  persons,  both  entranced  at  the  same 
time,  have  been  together  in  the  spirit, 
as  in  Swedenborg’s  accounts  of  spiritual 
converse  with  persons  apparently  asleep, 
have  lacked  the  corroboration  necessary 
for  sound  evidence.  Hut  transferrences 
of  impression  of  the  nature  of  simulta¬ 
neous  dreams  are  by  no  means  rare, 
and  are  easily  estaolished.  An  intimate 
friend  has  sent  us  a  singular  case  (un¬ 
fortunately  too  long  for  insertion  here) 
where  a  strong  nocturnal  impression  was 
reproduced  even  in  a  quadruple  form, 
the  four  persons  concerned  being  at  the 
time  in  four  different  countries  of 
Europe.  And  a  paper  on  “  Thought¬ 
reading”  in  Macmillan  s  Magazine  for 
October,  1882,  contained  another  excel¬ 
lent  instance.  The  writer.  Miss  Mason, 
of  whose  punctilious  care  and  observa¬ 
tion  we  have  had  personal  experience, 
was  suffering  from  the  excitement  of 
painful  sympathy  with  certain  events 
actually  in  course  of  occurrence  ;  and 
the  vivid  natural  imagery  in  which  her 
trouble  was  represented  during  a  night 
of  disturbed  sleep,  imagery  drawn  from 
a  unique  spot  known  to  her  and  totally 
unknown  to  her  maid,  who  was  sleeping 
on  another  floor,  was  reflected  in  that 
maid’s  dreams  with  startling  accuracy. 

Commoner  still  are  the  cases  of 
double  abnormality,  where  the  transfer¬ 
ence  of  impression  is  to  a  sleeping 
Percipient  from  an  Agent  wljo  is  in  some 
state  of  waking  excitement.  Such  ex¬ 
cited  states,  when  below  a  certain  stage 
of  momentousness,  seem  to  And  in  sleep 
a  specially  favorable  condition  for  com¬ 
munication  ;  and  indeed,  putting  aside 
cases  where  mesmeric  influence  plays 
some  part,  the  very  slightest  sort  of 
events  seem  rarely  or  never  to  impress 
a  distant  mind  except  in  dream.  Owing 
to  their  very  triviality,  many  of  these  ex¬ 
periences  are  doubtless  lost  ;  and  this 
circumstance  so  far  helps  to  per|)etuate 
the  unscientific  view,  which  looks  on 
transferred  impressions  as  necessarily 
bound  up  with  some  solemn  message  or 
strange  catastrophe.  As  an  example  of 
the  trivial  type,  we  may  give  the  follow- 
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ing  narrative,  which  we  received  from 
Mr.  A.  B.  McDougall,  scholar  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford  : 

“  On  the  night  of  January  loth,  1882,  I  was 
sleeping  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Manches¬ 
ter  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  into  which 
house  several  rats  had  been  driven  by  the  ex¬ 
cessive  cold.  I  knew  nothing  about  these 
rats,  but  during  the  night  I  was  waked  by  feel¬ 
ing  an  unpleasantly  cold  something  slithering 
down  my  right  leg.  I  immediately  struck  a 
light  and  flung  off  the  bedclothes,  and  saw  a 
rat  run  out  of  my  bed  under  the  fireplace.  I 
told  my  friend  the  next  morning,  but  he  tried 
to  persuade  me  I  had  been  dreaming.  How¬ 
ever,  a  few  days  afterward  a  rat  was  caught  in 
my  room.  On  the  morning  of  January  nth,  a 
cousin  of  mine,  who  happened  to  be  staying  in 
my  own  home  on  the  south  coast,  and  to  be 
occupying  my  room,  came  down  to  breakfast, 
and  recounted  a  marvellous  dream,  in  which  a 
rat  appeared  to  be  eating  off  the  extremities  of 
my  unfortunate  self.  My  family  laughed  the 
matter  off.  However,  on  the  13th,  a  letter 
was  received  from  me  giving  an  account  of  luy 
unpleasant  meeting  with  the  rat  and  its  subse¬ 
quent  capture.  Then  every  one  present  re¬ 
membered  the  dream  my  cousin  had  told  cer¬ 
tainly  fifty-eight  hours  before,  as  having  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  night  of  January  loth.  My  mother 
wrote  me  an  account  of  the  dream,  ending  up 

with  the  remark,  ‘We  always  said - was  a 

witch  :  she  always  knew  about  everything  al¬ 
most  before  it  took  place.’  ” 

The  heightening  effect  of  sleep  on 
the  Percipient’s  impressibility,  suggested 
by  the  triviality  of  such  an  incident  as 
this,  is  more  strikingly  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  a  transferred  impression  of 
graver  matters  seems  sometimes  to  have 
to  wait  for  the  sleeping  state,  in  order  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  consciousness. 

Many  cases  are  on  record  where  an 
accident  to  an  absent  friend  is  dreamed 
of  on  the  fo^owing  night  ;  as  though  the 
image,  flashed,  perhaps,  at  the  moment 
from  brain  to  brain,  had  needed  sleep 
and  darkness  for  its  development. 

Sleep,  again,  seems  the  only  condition 
in  which  impressions  of  excitement  of  a 
happy  kind  are  transferred,  which  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
superior  vividness  of  pains  over  pleas¬ 
ures.  We  are  at  any  rate  acquainted 
with  no  instance  of  a  waking  impression 
to  parallel  the  account  of  a  dream  (for 
which  we  have  the  testimony  both  of  the 
dreamer,  Mr.  A.  Sparrow,  of  Derwent 
Square,  Liverpool,  and  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  related  the  dream  on  the 
morning  after  its  occurrence;,  announc¬ 
ing,  many  hours  before  their  arrival  by 


post,  the  details  of  a  friend’s  most  unex¬ 
pected  marriage-engagement.  Of  the 
far  commoner  transferrence  to  a  sleeping 
Percipient  of  the  impression  of  a  distress¬ 
ing  accident,  we  have  many  instances  ; 
and  many  more  still  of  the  apparition 
of  a  dying  person  perceived  by  a  distant 
mind  in  dream  or  vision.  Cases  of  trans¬ 
ferrence  where  the  Agent  is  in  this  most 
momentous  of  all  conditions,  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  to  differ,  as  a  class,  from  the  less 
momentous  cases,  in  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  them  where  the  Percipient  is 
asleep,  large  as  it  is,  is  disproportion¬ 
ately  exceeded  by  the  number  where  the 
Percipient  is  in  a  state  of  normal  waking 
consciousness.  We  give  «  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  these  last  classes. 

The  Rev.  R.  B.  F.  Elrington,  Vicar 
of  Lower  Brixham,  a  friend  of  one  of 
us,  vouches  for  the  fact  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  occurrence  in  his  parish  was  de¬ 
scribed  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the 
news  confirming  the  fears  which  it  oc¬ 
casioned  ;  and  he  certifies  to  the  good 
character  of  the  witnesses. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1881,  Mrs.  Barnes,  of 
Brixham,  Devonshire,  whose  husband  was  at 
sea,  dreamt  that  his  fishing-vessel  was  run  into 
by  a  steamer.  Their  boy  was  with  him,  and  she 
called  out  in  her  dream,  "  Save  the  boy  !”  At 
this  moment  another  son  sleeping  in  the  next 
room  rushed  into  hers,  crying  out.  “  Where’s 
father?”  She  asked  what  he  meant,  when  he 
said  he  had  distinctly  heard  his  father  come  up¬ 
stairs  and  kick  with  his  heavy  boots  against  the 
door,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  he 
returned  from  sea.  The  boy’s  statement  and 
her  own  dream  so  alarmed  the  woman  that 
early  next  morning  she  told  Mrs.  Strong  and 
other  neighbors  of  her  fears.  News  afterward 
came  that  her  husband’s  vessel  had  been  run 
into  by  a  steamer,  and  that  he  and  the  boy 
were  drowned. 

Mrs.  Powles,  of  Wadhurst,  West 
Dulwich,  S.E.,  who  is  personally  known 
to  one  of  us,  sends  us  the  following 
narrative  : 

“  I  am  in  a  position  to  vouch  for  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  dream  which  my  late  husband,  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  Holden,  dreamt  about  a  brother  of  his. 
Dr.  Ralph  Holden,  who  was  at  that  time  trav- 
elling  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  One  morning 
in  June  or  July,  1861,  my  husband  woke  me 
with  the  announcement,  ‘  Ralph  is  dead.’  I 
said,'  You  must  be  dreaming.’  *  No,  1  am  not 
dreaming  now,  but  I  dreamt  twice  over  that  I 
saw  Ralph  lying  on  the  ground,  supported  by 
a  man.  He  was  lying  under  a  large  tree,  and 
he  was  either  dead  or  dying.’  In  December 
came  the  news  that  Dr.  Holden  was  dead  ;  and 
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from  a  Mr.  Green,  who  had  been  exploring  in 
the  same  region.they  learned  ‘that  he  must  have 
died  about  the  time  when  his  brother  dreamt 
about  him,  and  that  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his 
faithful  native  servant,  lying  under  a  large  tree, 
where  he  was  afterward  buried.’  The  Holden 
family  have  a  sketch  which  Mr.  Green  took  on 
the  spot  of  the  tree  and  its  surroundings,  and 
on  seeing  it  my  husband  said,  ‘  Yes,  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  place  where  I  saw  Ralph  in  my  dream, 
dying  or  dead.’  ” 

The  next  account  is  from  a  gentleman 
residing  in  Ireland,  of  long-standing  re¬ 
pute  both  as  a  doctor  and  as  an  anti¬ 
quary,  and  whom  we  will  call  A.  His 
wish  that  his  name  should  not  be  pub¬ 
lished  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
actors  whom»his  narrative  discredits  is 
still  living. 

One  Monday  night  in  December,  1836,  he 
had  the  following  dream,  or  as  he  would  prefer 
to  call  it.  revelation.  He  found  himself  sud¬ 
denly  at  the  gate  of  Major  N.  M.’s  avenue, 
many  miles  from  his  home.  Close  to  him  were  a 
group  of  persons,  one  of  them  a  woman  with  a 
basket  on  her  arm,  the  rest  men,  four  of  whom 
were  tenants  of  his  own,  while  the  others  were 
unknown  to  him.  Some  of  the  strangers  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  murderously  assaulting  H.  W.,  one  of 
his  tenants,  and  he  interfered.  “  I  struck  vio¬ 
lently  at  the  man  on  my  left,  and  then  with 
greater  violence  at  the  man’s  face  to  my  right. 
Finding  to  my  surprise  that  I  did  not  knock 
down  either,  1  struck  again  and  again,  with  all 
the  violence  of  a  man  frenzied  at  the  sight  of  my 
poor  friend’s  murder.  To  my  great  amazement 
I  saw  that  my  arms,  although  visible  to  my 
eye,  were  without  substance  ;  and  the  bodies 
of  the  men  I  struck  at  and  my  own  came  close 
together  after  each  blow  through  the  shadowy 
arms  I  struck  with.  My  blows  were  delivered 
with  mure  extreme  violence  that  I  think  I  ever 
exerted  ;  but  I  became  painfully  convinced  of 
my  incomp^tcncy.  1  have  no  consciousness  of 
what  happened,  after  this  feeling  of  unsubstan¬ 
tiality  came  upon  me.”  Next  morning  A.  ex¬ 
perienced  the  stiffness  and  soreness  of  violent 
bodily  exercise,  and  was  informed  by  his  wife 
that  in  the  course  of  the  night  he  had  much 
alarmed  her  by  striking  out  again  and  again 
with  his  arms  in  a  terrific  manner.  *'  as  if  fight¬ 
ing  for  his  life.”  He  in  turn  informed  her  of 
his  dream,  and  begged  her  to  remember  the 
names  of  those  actors  in  it  who  were  known  to 
him.  On  the  morning  of  the  following  day, 
Wednesday,  A.  received  a  letter  from  his  agent 
who  resided  in  the  town  close  to  the  scene  of  the 
dream,  informing  him  that  his  tenant,  H.  W., 
had  been  found  on  Tuesday  morning  at  Major 
N.  M.’s  gate,  speechless  and  apparently  dying 
from  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  that  there  was 
no  trace  of  the  murderers.  That  night  A.  start¬ 
ed  for  the  town,  and  arrived  there  on  Thursday 
morning.  On  his  way  to  a  meeting  of  magis¬ 
trates  he  met  the  senior  magistrate  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  requested  him  to  give 
orders  for  the  arrest  of  the  three  men  whom, 


besides  H.  W.,  he  had  recognized  in  his  dream, 
and  to  have  them  examined  separately.  This 
was  at  once  done.  The  three  men  gave  identi¬ 
cal  accounts  of  the  occurrence,  and  all  named 
the  woman  who  was  with  them  ;  she  was  then 
arrested,  and  gave  precisely  similar  testimony. 
They  said  that  between  eleven  and  twelve  on 
the  Monday  night  they  had  been  walking  home¬ 
ward  all  together  along  the  road,  when  they 
were  overtaken  by  three  strangers,  two  of  whom 
savagely  assaulted  H.  W.,  while  the  other  pre¬ 
vented  his  friends  from  interfering.  H.  W.  did 
not  die,  but  was  never  the  same  man  after¬ 
ward  ;  he  subsequently  emigrated.  Of  the 
other  parties  concerned,  the  only  survivor  (ex¬ 
cept  A.  himself)  gave  an  account  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  to  the  archdeacon  of  the  district  in  No¬ 
vember,  1881,  but  varied  from  the  true  facts  in 
stating  that  he  had  taken  the  wounded  man 
home  in  his  cart.  Had  this  been  the  case  he 
would,  of  course,  have  been  called  on  for  his 
testimony  at  once. 

The  following  narrative  we  have  from 
three  independent  sources,  viz.  (i) 
Letter  from  Mr.  John  C.  Strefford, 
39  Mount  Street,  Welshpool,  son  of  the 
superintendent  of  police,  whose  dream 
is  recorded,  and  who  is  now  dead  ;  (2) 
Verbal  account  taken  down  from  Miss 
Phillips  by  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood  ; 
(3)  Letter  from  the  Reverend  J.  E.  Hill, 
Vicar  of  Welshpool.  All  the  accounts 
are  practically  identical,  the  only  dis¬ 
crepancy  being  as  to  the  length  of  time 
for  which  the  girl  was  imprisoned.  We 
abridge  as  follows  : 

About  1871,  Miss  Phillips,  of  Church  Street, 
Welshpool,  had  a  deaf-and-dumb  maid.  This 
girl  fell  ill  and  needed  change  of  air,  and  Miss 
Phillips  proposed  to  send  her  to  her  brother  for 
three  weeks.  The  girl  was  very  unwilling  to 
go,  and  on  the  appointed  morning,  a  Tuesday, 
she  handed  over  a  tray  which  she  was  carrying 
U(>stairs  to  another  servant,  and  was  not  seen 
afterward.  Miss  Phillips  and  her  friends  in 
great  alarm  searched  the  house  afl  over,  includ¬ 
ing  the  cellar  in  which  the  girl  was  afterward 
found.  On  the  following  Friday  (or  possibly 
the  Wednesday)  morning,  the  superintendent 
of  police,  Strefford,  called  and  said  that,he.had 
an  impression  on  his  mind  that  she  was  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  house,  and  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  make  search.  Miss  Phillips  consented,  and 
Strefford,  who  had  never  been  in  the  house  be¬ 
fore,  walked  straight  to  the  door  of  the  cellar 
stairs  and  went  down.  In  the  cellar  they  found 
the  girl  jammed  fast  in  an  op>en  flue  directly 
beneath  the  fireplace  in  the  room  above,  the 
ashes  of  which  it  was  meant  to  receive.  The 
opening  from  the  flue  to  the  cellar  was  not 
above  eighteen  inches  high,  and  the  girl  had 
drawn  some  carpeting  after  her  so  as  to  conceal 
her  legs.  They  had  to  get  bricklayer’s  tools 
and  dig  down  the  bricks  before  they  could  get 
her  out. 

Now  as  to  the  cause  of  Strefford’s  assurance 
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that  he  would  find  her  there.  “My  father,” 
says  Mr.  John  C.  Strcfford,  “  awoke  my  mother 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  said,  *  I  know 
where  that  poor  girl  is.  She  is  up  a  chimney 
in  the  cellar  belonging  to  the  house  which  she 
lives  in.’  ”  He  could  not  rest  after  this  ;  got 
up  at  five  o’clock,  went  to  the  house,  and  found 
the  girl,  as  above  narrated. 

Since  cur  arrangement  of  topics  has 
thus  brought  us  round  at  the  end  to 
what  we  started  from,  sleep  or  vision  on 
the  part  of  the  Percipient,  and  since  no 
department  of  our  subject  has  been  the 
field  of  more  folly  and  superstition  than 
this  realm  of  dreamland,  we  may  take 
the  present  opportunity  of  stating  what 
kinds  of  dream  we  think  deserving  of 
notice.  Dreams  form,  no  doubt,  the  most 
assailable  part  of  our  evidence.  They  are 
placed  almost  in  a  separate  category  by 
their  intimate  connection  with  the  lowest 
physical,  as  well  as  the  highest  psychical, 
operations.  The  grotesque  medley 
which  constantly  throng  through  the  gate 
of  ivory  thrust  into  discredit  our  rarer 
visitants  through  the  gate  of  horn.  For 
our  purposes,  then,  the  dreams  must 
have  been  noted  down,  or  communi¬ 
cated  to  others,  directly  after  their  oc¬ 
currence.  If  concerned  with  grave 
events,  those  events  must  be  not  of  a 
chronic  but  of  a  critical  kind,  such  as 
sudden  danger  or  actual  death.  If  con¬ 
cerned  with  trivial  events,  those  events 
must  be  in  some  way  bizarre  or  unex¬ 
pected,  not  such  every-day  occurrences 
as  a  visit  from  a  friend  or  the  arrival  of 
a  present.  To  all  dreams,  however, 
one  ojection  may  be  taken  which  has 
plausibility  enough  to  be  worth  a  minute’s 
consideration.  It  is  said  that  millions 
of  people  are  dreaming  every  night,  and 
that  it  might  be  expected,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  chances,  that  some  few  out 
of  so  vast  a  multitude  of  dreams  would 
“  turn  out  true.”  But,  in  the  first  place, 
an  extremely  small  percentage  of  this  mul¬ 
titude  of  dreams  contain  as  their  single 
or  culminating  point  the  definite  sight  of 
some  one  else  in  unusual  or  exciting 
circumstances.  There  are  fery  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  rule  that  we  are  the  heroes 
of  our  own  dreams,  and  where  a  single 
strong  impression  survives  the  moment 
of  waking,  an  occurrence  which  in  itself 
is  comparatively  infrequent,  the  impres¬ 
sion  is  far  more  often  than  not  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  we  ourselves  are 
central.  And,  in  the  second  place,  a 


dream  which  leaves  on  the  mind  a  sense 
of  interest  or  of  disturbance,  extending 
far  into  waking  hours,  is  with  most  of  us  a 
decidedly  rare  event,  and  is  a  compara' 
tivfly  rare  event  even  with  those  to 
whom  it  occurs  oftenest,  if  the  number 
of  their  dreams  be  completely  realized. 
The  very  fact  of  a  dream  being  special¬ 
ly  remembered  and  noted  may  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  its  having  been  exceptional. 
Far  rarer,  of  course,  are  the  cases  where 
these  two  rare  characteristics  are  com¬ 
bined,  and  where  a  vivid  impression  of 
another  person  in  unusual  or  exciting 
circumstances,  having  been  first  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  dream,  survives  as  a  haunt¬ 
ing  and  disturbing  influence.  If  the 
dreams  of  a  single  night  in  England 
could  be  counted,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  so  large  a  proportion  as  one  in 
a  million  would  be  of  this  character. 
And  when  this  immensely  reduced 
number  of  dreams  is  considered,  the 
number  of  occurrences,  coincidently 
with  the  dream,  of  the  identical  event 
dreamed  of,  so  far  from  exemplifying 
the  law  of  chances,  would  be  found  to 
set  it  completely  at  defiance.  If  it  be 
still  objected  that  this  argument  at  any 
rate  does  not  apply  to  cases  of  coinci¬ 
dence  where  the  eveijt  or  scene  is  not  of 
an  unusual  or  exciting  kind,  and  is  re¬ 
membered  sufficiently  to  be  noted  with¬ 
out  the  production  of  any  haunting  im¬ 
pression,  the  reply  is  obvious.  Of 
ordinary  and  unexciting  events  and 
scenes  the  number  possible  to  imagina¬ 
tion  is  practically  infinite  ;  the  trivial 
details  of  circumstances  which  any 
single  person  can  in  imagination  connect 
with  the  various  persons  of  his  actiuaint- 
ance  so  clearly  outnumber  the  remem¬ 
bered  dreams  of  his  whole  lifetime,  as' 
to  put  the  coincidence  of  dream  and 
reality  again  completely  outside  the  law 
of  chances. 

To  return  now  from  this  brief  digres¬ 
sion,  our  scheme  of  classification,  as 
above  sketched,  is  tolerably  obvious  ; 
but  in  looking  back  on  the  topics  which 
have  been  passed  in  review,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  logical  limits  originally 
proposed,  and  which  would  confine  the 
phenomena  to  those  presenting  a  distinct 
analogy  to  Thought-transferrence,  have 
been  overstepi>ed  at  many  points.  At¬ 
tention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the 
difference  between  the  cases  where  the 
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actual  impression  [in  A*s  mind  is  simul¬ 
taneously  reproduced  in  B’s,  and  those 
where  the  impression  produced  in  B’s 
mind  is  that  of  A's  personality  rather 
than  of  his  ideas.  We  described  this 
more  general  impact  of  mind  on  mind 
(if  such  it  be)  as  a  vivihcation  of  some 
previously  existing  rapport^  and  it  is  to 
this  head  that  we  must  refer  many  cases 
of  apparition  at  death  and  of  so-called 
clairvoyance.  Even  this  category,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  wide  enough  to  cover  all 
cases  of  the  impression,  at  a  distance, 
of  one  personality  on  another.  We 
have  several  instances  of  the  following 
type.  The  two  Percipients  are  person¬ 
ally  known  to  one  of  us,  and  are  above 
suspicion  ;  the  reason  for  suppressing 
their  names  is  that  they  are  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  persons  whose  prejudices  or 
susceptibilities  they  are  obliged  to  con¬ 
sider.  Mr.  M.’s  account,  which  was 
written  down  soon  after  the  occurrence, 
has  l>een  slightly  condensed. 

"On  Thursday  the  5th  of  September,  1867, 
about  the  hour  of  10.45  A.M.,  on  entering  my 
office,  I  found  my  clerk  in  conversation  with 
the  porter,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  H.  standing  at 
the  clerk's  back.  I  was  just  on  the  point  of 
asking  Mr.  H.  what  had  brought  him  in  so 
early  (he  worked  in  the  same  room  as  myself, 
but  was  not  in  the  h^bit  of  coming  till  about 
mid-day.)  when  my  clerk  began  questioning  me 
about  a  telegram  which  had  missed  me.  The 
conversation  lasted  some  minutes,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  the  porter  gave  me  a  letter  which 
explained  by  whom  the  telegram  had  been  sent. 
During  this  scene  Mr.  R.,  from  an  office  up¬ 
stairs,  came  in  and  listened  to  what  was  going 
on.  On  opening  the  letter,  I  immediately 
made  known  its  purport,  and  looked  Mr.  H. 
full  in  the  face  as  I  spoke.  I  was  much  struck 
by  the  melancholy  look  he  had,  and  observed 
that  he  was  without  his  necktie.  At  this  junc¬ 
ture  Mr.  R.  and  the  porter  left  the  room.  I 
spoke  to  Mr.  H.,  saying,  ‘  Well,  what’s  the 
matter  with  you?  You  look  so  sour.’  He 
made  no  answer,  but  continued  looking  fixedly 
at  me.  I  took  up  an  inclosure  which  had  ac¬ 
companied  the  letter,  and  read  it  through,  still 
seeing  Mr.  H.  standing  opposite  to  me  at  the 
corner  of  the  table.  As  I  laid  the  papers  down, 
my  clerk  said,  ‘  Here,  sir,  is  a  letter  come 
from  M r.  H .  ’  No  sooner  had  he  pronounced  the 
name  than  Mr.  H.  disappeared  in  a  second.  I 
was  for  a  time  quite  dumbfounded,  which  aston¬ 
ished  my  clerk,  who  (it  now  turned  out)  had  not 
seen  Mr.  H.,  and  absolutely  denied  that  he  had 
been  in  the  office  that  morning.  The  purport 
of  the  letter  from  Mr.  H.,  which  my  clerk 
gave  me,  and  which  had  been  written  on  the 
previous  day,  was  that,  feeling  unwell,  he 
should  not  come  to  the  office  that  Thursday, 
but  requested  me  to  foward  his  letters  to  him 
at  his  house.  The  next  day  (Friday),  about 


noon,  Mr.  H.  entered  the  office  ;  and  when  I  ask¬ 
ed  him  where  he  was  on  the  Thursday  about  10. 
45.  he  replied  that  he  had  just  finished  breakfast 
was  in  the  company  of  his  wife,  and  had  never 
left  his  house  during  the  day.  I  felt  shy  of 
mentioning  the  subject  to  Mr.  R.,  but  on  the 
Monday  lollowing  I  could  not  refrain  from 
asking  him  if  he  remembered  looking  in  on 
Thursday  morning.  ‘  Perfectly,’  he  replied  ; 

‘  you  were  having  a  long  confab  with  your 
clerk  about  a  telegram,  which  you  subsequently 
discovered  came  from  Mr.  C.’  On  my  asking 
him  if  he  remembered  who  were  present,  he 
answered,  *  The  clerk,  the  porter,  you  and  H.’ 
on  my  asking  him  further,  he  said,  ‘  He  was 
standing  at  the  comer  of  the  table  opposite  you. 

I  addressed  him,  but  he  made  no  reply,  only 
took  up  a  book  and  began  reading.  I  could 
not  help  looking  at  him,  as  the  first  thing  that 
struck  me  was  his  being  at  the  office  so  early, 
and  the  next  his  melancholy  look,  so  different 
from  his  usual  manner  ;  but  that  I  attributed  to 
his  being  annoyed  about  the  discussion  going  on. 

I  left  him  standing  in  the  same  position  when  I 
went  out,  followed  by  the  porter.’  On  my 
making  known  to  Mr.  R.  that  Mr.  H.  was 
fourteen  miles  off  the  whole  of  that  day,  he  grew 
quite  indignant  at  my  doubting  the  evidence  of 
his  eyesight,  and  insisted  on  the  porter  being 
called  up  and  interrogated.  The  porter,  like 
the  clerk,  had  not  seen  the  figure.’’ 

Mr.  R.  (whose  testimony  is  of  course  all- 
important,  as  precluding  the  hypothesis  of 
subjective  hallucination,  which  Mr.  M.’s  expe¬ 
rience  might  otherwise  have  fairly  suggested), 
has  supplied  us  with  independent  and  pre¬ 
cise  corroboration  of  these  facts,  so  far  as  he 
was  a  party  to  them — the  one  insignificant 
difference  being  that  he  says  he  did  not  s/fa/r 
to  Mr.  H.,  but  “gesticulated  in  fun  to  him, 
pointing  to  Mr.  M.  and  the  clerk,  who  were 
having  an  altercation  about  a  telegram  ;  but 
my  fun  did  not  seem  at  all  catching,  Mr.  H. 
apparently  not  being  inclined,  as  he  often  was, 
to  make  fun  out  of  surrounding  circum- 
astnees.” 

A  case  like  this  clearly  cannot  well  be 
brought  under  the  head  either  of 
Thought-transference  or  of  exaltation 
of  rapport.  The  latter  seems  excluded  by 
the  trivial  and  meaningless  nature  of  the 
occurrence  ;  while  the  prolonged  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  apparition  negatives  any 
basis  for  it  that  we  might  seek  to  hnd  in 
some  casual  and  unheeded  image  of  the 
office  in  London,  which  may  have  flitted 
through  Mr.  H.’s  mind  as  he  sat  at 
home.  So,  again,  there  is  strong  testi¬ 
mony  that  clairvoyants  have  witnessed 
and  described  trivial  incidents  in  which 
they  had  no  special  interest,  and  even 
scenes  in  which  the  actors,  1  though 
actual  persons,  were  complete  strangers 
to  them  ;  and  such  cases  seem  properly 
assimilated  to  those  where  they  describe 
mere  places  and  objects,  the  idea  of 
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which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  on  them  by  any  personality  at  all. 
Once  more,  apparitions  at  death,  though 
the  fact  of  death  sufficiently  implies  ex¬ 
citement  or  disturbance  in  one  mind,  have 
often  been  witnessed,  not  only  by  rela¬ 
tives  or  friends,  in  a  normal  state  but 
interested  in  the  event — a  case  before 
considered  —  but  by  other  observers 
who  had  no  personal  interest  in  the 
matter.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  dis¬ 
interested  observer  has  been  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  person  for  whom  the  appear¬ 
ance  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
specially  intended,  as  in  the  now  classi¬ 
cal  case  of  the  apparition  of  Lieutenant 
Wynyard’s  brother.  In  other  cases 
there  is  not  even  this  apparent  link,  as 
where  a  vision  or  apparition  announces 
the  death  of  a  perfect  stranger  to  some 
one  who  is  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  visitation.  Clearly  then,  the 
analogyy  of  Thought  -  transferrence, 
which  seemed  to  offer  such  a  conven¬ 
ient  logical  start,  cannot  be  pressed  too 
far.  Our  phenomena  break  through 
any  attempt  to  group,  them  under  heads 
of  transferred  impression  ;  and  we  vent¬ 
ure  to  introduce  the  words  ielasihesia 
and  telepathy  to  cover  all  cases  of  im¬ 
pression  received  at  a  distance  without 
the  normal  operation  of  the  recognized 
sense  organs.  These  general  terms 
may,  we  think,  be  found  of  permanent 
service  ;  but  as  regards  what  is  for  the 
present  included  under  them,  we  must 
limit  and  arrange  our  material  rather 
with  an  eye  to  convenience,  than 
with  any  belief  that  our  classification 
will  ultimately  prove  a  fundamental  one. 
No  true  demarcation,  in  fact,*  can  as  yet 
be  made  between  one  class  of  these  ex¬ 
periences  and  another ;  we  need  the 
record  of  as  many  and  as  diverse 
phenomena  as  we  can  get,  if  we  are  to 
be  in  a  position  to  deal  satisfactorily 
with  any  one  of  them. 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  moral  which  we  desire,  in  the 
present  pap>ers,  to  enforce  on  as  wide  a 
circle  as  possible — namely,  that  what  is 
really  needed  is  a  far  larger  supply  of 
first-hand  and  well-attested  facts.  We 
have  spoken  with  some  assurance  of  the 
supply  already  amassed.  But  in  a 
matter  so  anomalous,  a  number  of  direct 
and  independent  attestations,  which 
would  be  utterly  superfluous  elsewhere, 
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is  indispensable  for  getting  the  scientific 
reality  of  the  evidence  into  men’s  minds 
at  all — for  teaching  them  that  that 
evidence  is  no  shifting  shadow,  which  it 
may  be  left  to  individual  taste  or  tem¬ 
perament  to  interpret,  but  more  resem¬ 
bles  a  solid  mass  seen  in  twilight,  which 
men  may  indeed  avoid  stumbling  over, 
but  only  by  resolutely  walking  away 
from  it.  And  when  the  savant  thus 
deserts  the  field,  the  ordinary  man 
needs  to  have  the  nature  and  true 
amount  of  the  testimony  far  more 
directly  brought  home  to  him,  than  is 
necessary  in  realms  already  mastered  by 
specialists  to  whose  dicta  he  may  defer. 
Failing  this  direct  contact  with  the  facts, 
the  vaguely  fascinated  regard  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  public  is,  for  all  scientific  pur¬ 
poses,  as  futile  as  the  savant's  deter¬ 
mined  avoidance.  Knowledgjc  can  never 
grow  until  it  is  realized  that  the 
question,"  Do  you  believe  in  these 
things  ?’’  is  puerile,  unless  it  has  been 
preceded  by  the  inquiry,  "  Wifat  do  you 
know  about  them  ?’  ’ 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  in 
the  case  of  many  of  the  best  accounts 
that  we  have  received,  the  writers  have 
allowed  us  to  publish  their  names.  This 
permission  greatly  increases  our  grati¬ 
tude  to  our  correspondents — many  of 
whom  have,  moreover,  taken  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  present  their  narra¬ 
tives  in  a  complete  and  accurate  form. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  occasional  cases 
where  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  or  considera¬ 
tion  for  others,  renders  the  stipulation 
that  no  names  shall  be  published  natural 
and  right  ;  but  as  a  rule  such  a  stipula¬ 
tion  only  makes  us  long  to  persuade  our 
informants  that,  if  they  would  but  unite 
in  disregarding  a  slight  risk  of  ridicule, 
the  risk  itself  would  altogether  disap¬ 
pear.  For  few  persons  who  have  not 
actively  engaged  in  such  inquiries  as  we 
are  pursuing,  can  form  any  idea  how 
enormous  must  be  the  sum  of  the 
phenomena  which  have  been  actually 
within  the  cognizance  of  persons  now 
living.  The  number  of  those  whom  our 
appeal  has  actually  reached  forms  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
even  of  a  single  country  ;  and  moreover 
much  of  our  best  evidence  has  been 
derived  from  the  limited  circle  of  our 
own  acquaintance.  We  are  justified, 
therefore,  in  regarding  the  area  which 
51 
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our  inquiries  have  hitherto  swept  as  but 
a  corner  of  a  very  much  larger  field. 
There  may  probably  be  scores  of  persons 
in  this  country  who  could  amass  a  first¬ 
hand  collection  of  narratives  quite  as 
good  as  our  own,  and  quite  distinct  from 
it.  The  commoner  difficulties  which 
the  collector  encounters  may  be  expected 
to  disappear,  as  it  becomes  better  under¬ 
stood  that  there  is  a  scheme  into  which 
each  narrative  falls,  and  that  any  well- 
attested  fragment  of  evidence  may 
prove  of  unexpected  value.  At  present 
a  tone  of  mind  very  commonly  met  with 
(and  it  is  one  with  which  we  are  far 
from  altogether  quarrelling),  is  that  of  the 
man  who  prefaces  his  remarks  with  an 
expression  of  contemptuous  disbelief  in 
any  evidence  that  you  can  possibly  bring 
before  him,  and  then  goes  on  to  say, 
“  that  there  is  oru  actual  fact  which  I 
can  tell  you,  for  it  occurred  to  myself." 
Harder  still  to  deal  with,  are  those  who, 
while  firmly  convinced,  not  only  of  their 
own  particular  experience  of  the 
phenomena,  but  of  the  extreme  impor¬ 
tance  of  establishing  the  reality  of  such 
experience  in  general,  refuse  the  direct 
attestation  which  they  would  readily  give 
to  any  other  sort  of  fact  in  heaven  or 
earth  that  they  truly  believed  in,  and 
which  alone  can  insure  the  result  they 
profess  to  desire.  Taking  ail  these 
p>eople  into  consideration,  they  often 
seem  to  us  like  a  multitude  of  p>ersons 
standing  side  by  side  in  the  dark,  who 
would  be  astonished,  if  the  sun  rose,  to 
see  their  own  overwhelming  numbers. 
Meanwhile  we  are  greatly  at  their  mercy  ; 
with  them,  not  with  us,  rests  the 
possibility  of  giving  to  our  subject  the 
status  of  an  organized  science. 

For,  in  fact,  this  subject  is  at  present 
very  much  in  the  p>osition  which  zoology 
and  botany  occupied  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  or  nosology  in  the  time  of 
Hippocrates.  Aristotle  had  no  zoologi¬ 
cal  gardens  or  methodical  treatises  to 
refer  to  :  he  was  obliged  to  go  down  to 
the  fish-market,  to  hear  whatever  the 
sailors  could  tell,  and  look  at  whatever 
they  could  bring  him.  This  spirit  of 
omnivorous  inquiry  no  doubt  exp>osed 
him  to  hearing  much  that  was  exag¬ 
gerated  or  untrue ;  but  plainly  the 
science  of  zoology  could  not  have  been 
upbuilt  without  it.  Diseases  afford  a  still 
more  striking  parallel  to  the  phenomena 


of  which  we  are  in  quest.  Men  of  science 
are  wont  to  make  it  an  objection  to  this 
quest  that  the  phenomena  cannot  be  re¬ 
produced  under  our  own  conditions  or 
at  our  own  time.  The  looseness  of 
thought  here  exhibited  by  men  ordina¬ 
rily  clear-headed  is  surely  a  striking 
example  of  the  prepotence  of  prejudice 
over  education.  Will  the  objectors 
assert  that  all  aberrations  of  function 
and  degenerations  of  tissue  are  reprodu¬ 
cible  by  direct  exp>eriment  ?  Can  phy¬ 
sicians  secure  a  case  of  cancer  or 
Addison’s  disease  by  any  previous 
arrangement  of  conditions  ?  Our  science 
is  by  no  means  the  only  one  concerned 
with  phenomena  which  are  at  present  to 
a  large  extent  irreproducible  :  all  the 
sciences  of  life  are  still  within  that 
category,  and  all  sciences  whatever  were 
in  it  once. 

And  as  we  here  find  ourselves  fairly 
embarked  on  the  wide  sea  of  difficulties 
and  objections,  we  cannot  better  con¬ 
clude  our  paper  than  by  a  brief  discus¬ 
sion  of  some  of  those  which,  in  the  pur¬ 
suance  of  our  task  thus  far,  we  have 
most  frequently  encountered.  VVe  be¬ 
gin,  then,  by  protesting  against  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  as  ordinarily  drawn,  between 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  lines  of 
inquiry.  If  we  analyze  the  common  idea 
of  a  legitimate  inquiry,  it  seems  to  be 
conceived  as  one  whose  line  of  departure 
is  in  demonstrable  continuity  with  pre¬ 
vious  facts  and  theories,  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  coherence  of  which  has  been 
the  result  of  specialized  skill  and  atten¬ 
tion.  An  inquiry,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  conceived  as  illegitimate,  when  its 
provisional  hypotheses  are  not  in  obvious 
continuity  with  established  conceptions  ; 
especially  if  it  depends  on  facts  which 
do  not  wait  for  the  expert,  or  admit  of 
being  bottled  for  his  inspection,  but  are 
nnexpectedly  witnessed  by  untrained 
persons,  and  liable  to  be  distorted  and 
exaggerated  by  the  preconceptions  or 
emotions  of  the  observers.  And  these 
assumptions  lead  easily  on  to  Faraday’s 
famous  dictum  that  the  scientific  approach 
of  any  subject  presupposes  “  clear  ideas 
of  the  naturally  possible  and  impossible.  ’  ’ 
So  naive  a  demand  for  prophetic  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  unknown  would  alone  sug¬ 
gest  the  fallacy  of  the  above  distinction 
of  subjects.  'The  true  distinction  is,  in 
fact,  one  only  of  stage  and  degree.  No 
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science — scarcely  even  pure  mathemat¬ 
ics  itself — has  attained  to  the  more 
advanced  stage  without  experiencing  the 
characteristic  drawbacks  of  the  earlier. 
And,  since  the  mode  of  collecting 
evidence  depends  on  the  stage,  a  letter 
to  the  newspapers  may  be  no  unfair 
modern  parallel  to  the  old  naturalists’ 
visits  to  the  slaughter-house  and  the 
fish-market. 

But  this  erroneous  distinction  is  in 
reality  based  upon  an  error  much 
greater  magnitude.  Many  persons 
adopt  the  words  “  natural”  and  “  su¬ 
pernatural”  to  express  a  distinction 
between  objects  of  inquiry  belonging  to 
the  physical  sciences  and  those  with 
which  we  are  concerned.  This  distinc¬ 
tion  we  altogether  repudiate.  If  anyone 
considers  the  occurrences  for  which  we 
bring  evidence  to  be  supernatural,  it  is 
certainly  not  ourselves.  We  have  no 
idea  what  the  word  can  mean  in  such  a 
connection.  We  carry  our  whole  im 
stinct  of  scientific  solidarity  into  every 
detail  of  our  inquiry.  The  age  of 
transition  is  assuredly  near  its  close, 
which  has  permitted  even  eminent 
savants  to  picture  the  ”  natural”  gover¬ 
nance  of  the  universe  as  a  bond  to  be  oc¬ 
casionally  snapped  by  some  power  which 
itself,  presumably,  has  no  “nature.” 
“  That  a  beloved  friend  in  the  moment 
of  his  dissolution,”  Humboldt  could  still 
say  sixty  years  ago,  “  may  gain  piower 
over  the  elements,  and,  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  Nature,  be  able  to  appear  to 
us,  would  be  perfectly  incomprehensible, 
if  it  was  not  for  the  half-defined  feeling 
in  our  hearts  that  it  may  be  so.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  a  very  eafnest  desire 
might  give  strength  sufficient  to  break 
through  the  laws  of  Nature.”  To  such 
language  we  find  a  double  objection. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  are  unable  to  base 
objective  conclusions  on  any  “  half- 
defined  feeling  in  our  own  hearts”  that 
the  universe  must  needs  be  such  as  we 
would  fain  have  it  But,  on  the  other 
hand,*  if  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  the  sorts  of  events  to  which 
Humboldt  refers,  we  can  accept  no 
arbitrary  “  scientific  frontier”  between 
them  and  the  Nature  that  we  all  know. 
We  entertain  no  doubt  that  orderly  laws 
lie  at  the  basis  of  all  these  facts,  how¬ 
ever  remote  those  laws  may  be  from  our 
present  ken.  The  presumption  as  to 


our  intellectual  habits  and  attitudes, 
which  the  term  “  supernaturalism”  is 
meant  to  imply,  is  therefore  wholly  with¬ 
out  foundation.  The  phenomena  ex¬ 
amined  by  us  stand  on  the  same  ground 
as  any  other  phenomena  which  are 
widely  attested,  but  are  not 'matters  of 
common  experience  ;  and  inquiry  into 
such  phenomena  must  not  be  obstructed 
by  any  question-begging  term.  Either 
they  are  facts,  or  they  are  not.  If  they 
are  not  facts,  that  must  be  proved  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  evidence, 
not  by  assertions  of  any  prescriptive  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  the  natural.  If  they  are 
facts,  all  the  mystery  that  lies  behind 
them  lies  behind  every  other  fact  in  the 
universe.  Strip  off  this  wrongly- 
fathered  theory  of  the  “  supernatural,” 
and  to  the  marvel  and  mystery  that  re¬ 
main  we  can  apply  no  stronger  expres¬ 
sions  than  have  been  constantly  applied 
to  the  commonest  phenomena  in  Nature 
by  those  who  have  known  Nature  best. 

We  do  not,  however,  exfiect  or  desire 
altogether  to  dispel  the  instinctive  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  objects  of  our  research 
present  an  aspect  of  the  marvellous 
which  seems  in  some  sort  sui generis  ;  let 
us  consider  what  natural  basis  this  in¬ 
stinct  possesses.  We  believe  that  the 
special  feeling  of  incredulous  surprise 
which  much  of  our  evidence  excites  is 
due  to  a  combination  of  three  character¬ 
istics.  In  the  first  place,  the  phenom¬ 
ena  have  very  little  obvious  connection 
with  those  of  sciences  already  estab¬ 
lished.  In  the  second  place,  they  are 
often  of  an  emotional  and  startling 
character,  so  as  to  suggest  a  peculiar 
possibility  of  mistake ;  or  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  subject-matter  is 
trivial,  then  their  intrusion  into  the 
common  routine  of  life  produces  a  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  which  is  equally  hostile 
to  just  consideration.  In  the  third 
place,  although  not  exactly  rare,  they 
are  diverse,  sporadic,  and  seemingly  so 
arbitrary  in  their  occurrence  that  past 
observation  suggests  no  clue  to  the  time, 
place,  or  manner  of  their  probable 
repetition.  No  other  phenomena  in 
Nature  have  united  these  three  charac¬ 
teristics  in  so  high  a  degree.  The 
attraction  exercised  by  amber  on  straw 
was  an  isolated,  but  not  a  startling  fact. 
The  thunderclap  was  both  an  isolated 
and  a  startling  phenomenon  ;  but  it  was 
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perceived  often,  and  by  numbers  at 
once  ;  and  therefore,  though  it  could 
give  rise  to  superstition,  it  could  not  be 
met  by  incredulity.  Nor  could  erup¬ 
tions  of  Etna  be  questioned,  though  they 
might  be  attributed  to  the  turnings  of 
Typhoeus  in  his  bed.  Again,  many 
optical  effects,  as  the  mirage  in  the 
desert,  have  seemed,  when  first  ob¬ 
served,  at  once  disconnected  from 
science  as  then  known,  and  arbitrary  in 
their  times  of  occurrence.  The  reality 
of  such  phenomena  may  have  been  ques¬ 
tioned  ;  but  they  have  not  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  intermixed  with  familiar  things 
to  arouse  party  feeling,  or  sufficiently 
exciting  to  suggest  error  of  testimony 
through  sensory  illusion  connected  with 
a  highly  emotional  state.  Such  in¬ 
stances  may  perhaps  suggest  how  rare  in 
other  directions  is  the  union  of  all  those 
provocatioi\s  to  incredulity  which  our 
evidence  has  to  overmaster.  It  would 
be  easy,  however,  to  imagine  that  such  a 
union  might  have  appeared  in  the  case 
of  some  phenomenon  in  natural  history  ; 
and  that  phenomenon  would  then  have 
been  as  strenuously  disbelieved  in  as 
any  ghost.  Had  nature  given  us  an 
electric  whale  instead  of  an  electric  eel, 
and  had  a  whole  boat’s  crew  of  medi¬ 
aeval  harpooners  been  now  and  again 
struck  dead  by  the  shock,  what  would 
have  been  thought  of  the  story  that  their 
companions  told  of  the  encounter  ? 

These  inherent  embarrassments  of  our 
inquiry  are  of  course  specially  empha¬ 
sized  by  its  appearance  in  the  world,  as 
a  scientific  study,  in  a  generation  whose 
ideal  of  such  study  is  formed  from  the 
most  developed  branches  of  science. 
■But  its  position  is  yet  further  complicat¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  it  happens  to  com¬ 
bine  in  itself  difficulties  of  conception 
and  treatment  peculiar  to  the  early 
-stages  of  two  great  separate  branches — 
physics  and  natural  history.  In  the 
first  place,  like  physics,  it  is  presumably 
concerned  with  some  s{)ecialized  form 
of  energy  ;  but  this  form  of  energy  is 
at  present  too  indistinctly  realized,  and 
too  little  under  our  control,  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  being  correlated  with  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  forms,  quantitatively  esti¬ 
mated,  or  even  instructively  defined. 
In  discussing  our  phenomena  we  cannot 
avoid  the  terms  force  and  matter ;  but 
we  recognize  all  the  time  that  the  con¬ 


nection  between  them  and  the  manifes¬ 
tations  of  force  and  matter  with  which 
science  is  already  familiar,  remains  as 
yet  almost  wholly  concealed.  Such 
speculations  as  can  now  be  framed  with 
regard  to  these  obscure  phenomena,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  differ  from  the  earliest 
physical  conceptions  of  Thales  and 
Heraclitus,  except  in  the  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  scientific  proof  which  we  can  now 
propose  to  ourselves  as  our  ultimate  goal. 
And  the  very  existence  of  that  standard 
constitutes  a  difficulty  ;  the  twilight 
which  has,  in  every  department  of  the 
endless  domain  of  physics,  preceded  the 
illuminating  dawn  of  law,  is  here  made 
doubly  dark  and  dubious  by  the  ad¬ 
vanced  daylight  of  scientific  conceptions 
from  which  we  peer  into  it.  In  the 
second  place,  like  natural  history  in  its 
early  stage,  our  inquiry  is  concerned 
with  a  variety  of  sensible  phenomena  as 
5uch — with  forms  or  sounds  simply  as 
mey  strike  the  senses  of  those  who  come 
across  them  ;  and  the  isolation  of  the 
phenomena,  and  the  absence  of  any 
genuine  classification  even  of  the  most 
provisional  kind,  have  a  most  distinct 
influence  on  their prirnd-facie  credibility, 
as  compared  with  new  phenomena  of 
the  older  sciences,  which  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  falling  at  once  under  familiar 
classes.  When  the  pK)isonous  lizard  is 
discovered  he  is  a  surprise  to  evfery  one. 
Nevertheless  he  is  both  an  animal  and  a 
lizard  ;  and  even  in  ages  before  his  order 
or  his  genus  was  known,  he  would  at 
least  have  found  the  category  of  quad¬ 
ruped  open  to  receive  him.  But  in  our 
inquiry,  the  phenomena  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  find  in  men’s  minds  a  niche  ready 
for  their  acceptance  even  as  the  most 
general  class.  In  their  scattered  inde¬ 
pendence  they  have  to  fight  their  way, 
each  on  its  own  merits,  into  minds  which 
not  only  are  indisposed  to  welcome 
them,  but  are  even  unable,  without  a 
distinct  and  disagreeable  effort,  to  assign 
them  any  habitat  at  all. 

We  think  it  well,  and  we  think  it 
enough,  that  the  foregoing  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  belief  should  be  stated  and 
realized;  tyeing  convinced  that,  if  the  evi¬ 
dence  as  it  stands  be  also  realized,  the 
difficulties  will  be  rather  incentives  than 
obstacles  to  progress.  But  there  is 
another  sort  of  objection,  not  properly 
affecting  grounds  of  belief,  which  re- 
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quires  diflerent  treatment ;  and  which 
we  shall  here  only  notice  so  far  as  to 
make  it  explicit,  and  to  show  in  whose 
mouths,  at  any  rate,  it  will  not  lie.  It 
is  a  common  idea  that  the  recognized 
paths  of  labor,  along  which  steady  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made  and  may  still  be 
made  to  an  unpredictable  extent,  are  so 
various  and  abundant,  that  it  is  trifling 
to  desert  them  for  a  dubious  track,  where 
progress,  even  could  it  be  supposed 
possible,  would  present  no  apparent  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  progress,  and  would  in  no 
way  react  on  the  general  advancement. 
But  this  vague  language,  answering  to 
what  is  commonly  but  a  vague  prejudice, 
turns  out  to  be  susceptible  of  two  very 
different  meanings.  Is  the  progress 
meant  that  of  human  happiness,  or  that 
of  human  knowledge  ?  Are  we  listening 
to  the  gospel  of  Positivism,  or  of 
Science  ?  The  Positivist,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  is  justified  in  considering 
the  practical  amelioration  of  human  con¬ 
ditions  as  so  vast  an  aim,  and  the 
sciences  which  have  an  influence  in  that 
direction  as  so  well  recognized,  that  it  is 
culpable  to  aim  in  extending  mere  knowl¬ 
edge,  as  such,  and  without  a  definite 
prospect  of  bringing  the  new  acquisi¬ 
tions  into  relation  with  human  welfare. 
In  this  view,  we  say,  there  is,  prtm&- 
facUy  a  fair  ground  of  objection  ;  and 
we  specially  refrain  for  the  present  from 
vindicating  our  inquiries  from  the  charge 
of  irrelevance  to  human  welfare.  That 
vindication,  when  the  time  for  it  comes, 
we  are  confidently  prepared  to  under¬ 
take  :  we  are  confident  of  being  able  to 
show  that  there  is  no  line  of  scientific 
inquiry  from  which  results  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  mankind 
are  to  be  expected.  But  what  we  would 
here  point  out  is  that  the  Positivist’s 
view  is  one  which  in  other  connections 
our  scientific  opponents  are  the  first  to 
disclaim  ;  and  we  cannot  therefore  allow 
them  to  take  advantage  of  its  prestige 
and  popularity  in  the  objections  which 
they  urge  against  us,  as  pursuers  of  a 
new  and  dubious  path.  Knowledge  as 
such,  knowledge  wherever  it  may  lead 
us,  knowledge  however  little  it  may  seem 
to  do  for  us — this  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  scientific  creed.  Men  of  science 
never  tire  of  pointing  out  in  what  un¬ 
likely  ways  knowledge  which  once 
seemed  objectless  and  useless  has  been 
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brought,  perhaps  after  centuries,  into 
vital  connection  with  human  affairs ; 
and  a  naturalist  who  refused  to  describe 
the  peculiarities  of  objects  observed  by 
him  during  some  voyage  of  discovery, 
on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  see  how 
men  would  be  better  off  for  the  knowing 
of  them,  would  be  scouted  as  a  renegade. 
In  the  present  instance,  it  is  assuredly 
not  the  scientific  unimportance,  but  the 
vastness  and  obscurity  of  the  vistas 
opened  to  scientific  inquiry,  which  may 
naturally  lead  men  to  pause  before  com¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  a  search  so  infinite, 
th/ough  realms  so  long  obscure — 

uale  per  incertam  lunam  sub  luce  malignil 
St  iter  in  silvis,  ubi  coelum  condidit  umbri 
Jupiter,  et  rebus  nox  abstulit  atra  colorem. 

“  What  good  does  it  do  ?”  or  "  What 
good  would  it  do,  if  it  were  true  ?” 
this,  always  the  unscientific  question 
par  excellence^  is  surely  the  merest  palter¬ 
ing  here. 

The  reason  of  this  alien  note,  the 
reason  that  it  is  possible,  at  this  time  of 
day,  to  treat  one  department  of  facts  in 
a  manner  so  opposed  to  recognized 
principles,  lies  really  in  the  unnoticed 
entrance  of  assumptions — in  a  gravita¬ 
tion  to  an  d  priori  standpoint,  natural  to 
all  of  us  when  not  buoyed  up  by  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  facts  of  the  most  obvious  and 
palpable  sort.  Objectors  to  the  reality 
of  the  events,  unable  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  to  produce  evidence  that  they  did 
not,  and  driven  therefore  to  argue  that 
they  could  not  happen,  are  fain  to  find  a 
fulcrum  for  that  argument  in  some  quite 
gratuitous  hypothesis.  We  have  found 
this  spirit  of  assumption  taking  most 
Protean  forms.  For  example,  the 
gentlemen  who  commented  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  on  our  evidences  of 
Thought-reading,  argued  that  they 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  understanding 
on  which  ail  human  intercourse  is 
carried  on.  The  argument  is,  of  course, 
one  large  assumption,  being  nothing  less 
than  this  :  If  it  were  the  case  that  ex¬ 
ceptional  individuals  could  obtain  an  im¬ 
pression  of  some  perfectly  simple  ob¬ 
ject,  on  which  the  visualizing  power  of 
all  present  is  powerfully  concentrated, 
(a  condition  probably  never  once  real¬ 
ized  in  the  world’s  history  till  people 
lately  began  purposely  and  deliberately 
to  make  “  Thought-reading”  experi- 
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ments,)  it  would  have  to  be  equally  the 
case  that  any  one,  anywhere,  must  be 
able,  against  his  neighbor’s  will,  to  read 
his  most  casual  or  abstract  thought. 
Because  a  marine  animal,  alleged  to  have 
been  dredged  up  in  some  remote  part  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  does  not  swarm  in 
all  seas,  it  could  not  have  been  dredged 
up  at  all  !  As  to  the  sort  of  phenomena 
considered  in  the  present  paper,  the 
favorite  hypothesis  is  that  they  only  ap¬ 
pear  to  people  of  nervous  temperament, 
or  emotionally  predisposed  to  believe  in 
them — an  idea  which  the  slightest  study 
of  the  evidence  would  at  once  dispel. 
This  same  idea  of  predisposition  sug¬ 
gested  lately  to  a  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  a  remarkable  psycho-physiologi¬ 
cal  argument,  in  which  the  leading  part 
was  played  by  a  still  more  singular 
assumption.  From  the  fact  that  prone¬ 
ness  to  certain  emotions,  of  which  fright 
or  awe  might  be  a  specimen,  may  safely 
he  connected  with  points  of  nervous 
organization  which  descend  from  father 
to  son,  it  was  tacitly  inferred  that  the 
unemotional  judgments,  expressed  in 
logical  propositions,  of  men  sitting  down 
“in  a  cool  hour”  to  weigh  evidence, 
are  largely  determined  by  peculiarities 
of  nervous  tracks  transmitted  to  them 
from  their  ancestors  ;  which  is  some¬ 
thing  like  assuming  that,  being  all  the 
near  descendants  of  men  whose  brain- 
motions  were  associated  with  a  belief  in 
caloric  or  in  an  electric  fluid,  we  are 
bom  with  a  predisposition  to  deny  that 
heat  is  a  mode  of  motion,  or  electricity  a 
form  of  energy.  But  strangest  of  all  are 
the  assumptions  which  pervade  the 
ordinary  objections  to  the  phenomena  as 
senseless,  profitless,  and  irrelevant  to  the 
general  scheme  of  a  dignified  universe. 


Certain  alleged  facts,  it  seems,  are  not 
worth  inquiring  into,  because  their 
character  does  not  correspond  to  what, 
on  some  hypothesis  usually  involving  the 
“  supernatural,”  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  That  this  should  be  a  frequent 
line  of  thought  with  men  professing  en¬ 
lightened  ideas,  curiously  reminds  us 
how  thin  at  present  our  varnish  of 
science  is,  how  few  generations  separate 
us  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  how 
temptingly  near  us  still  is  the  a  priori 
standpoint.  Few  of  us  can  get  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  off  familiar  ground,  without  uncon¬ 
sciously  betraying  our  descent  from  the 
men  who  muzzled  Roger  Bacon  and 
sent  Bruno  to  the  stake. 

But  after  all  it  is  not  so  much  contro¬ 
versy  or  exposition  that  is  the  business' 
of  the  hour,  but  the  collection,  the 
record,  and  the  assimilation,  of  actual 
facts.  And  the  invitation  to  aid  in  this 
business  should  not,  we  think,  be  an 
unwelcome  one.  We  certainly  hope  to 
see  our  inquiry  in  a  more  advanced  state, 
as  time  goes  on  ;  but  it  can  never  well 
be  in  a  more  interesting  state  than  at  the 
present  moment.  There  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  cf  stimulus  which  the  sense  of  a 
rising  cause,  of  an  onflowing  tide,  can 
give  ;  there  are  the  alluring  gleams  of 
dawning  order  ;  there  is  the  excitement 
of  a  time  when  individual  efforts,  how¬ 
ever  humble,  may  contribute  in  a  sensi¬ 
ble  measure  toward  the  establishment  of 
important  truth.  The  qualities  which 
the  research  needs,  for  the  present  at 
any  rate,  are  not  those  of  a  specially- 
endowed  minority  ;  they  are  not  so 
much  originality  and  profundity  as 
candor,  patience,  and  care. — Fortnightly 
Review. 


BITS  OF  OAK  BARK. 

BY  RICHARD  JEFFERIES. 


I.  THE  ACORN-GATHERER. 

Black  rooks,  yellow  oak  leaves,  and 
a  boy  asleep  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  His 
head  was  lying  on  a  bulging  root  close 
to  the  stem  ;  his  feet  reached  to  a  small 
sack  or  bag  half  full  of  acorns.  In  his 
slumber  his  forehead  frowned — they 


were  fixed  lines,  like  the  grooves  in  the 
oak  bark.  There  was  nothing  else  in 
his  features  attractive  or  repellent  :  they 
were  such  as  might  have  belonged  to  a 
dozen  hedge  children.  The  set  angry 
frown  was  the  only  distinguishing  mark 
— like  the  dents  on  a  penny  made  by  a 
hobnail  boot,  by  which  it  can  be  known 
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from  twenty  otherwise  precisely  similar. 
His  clothes  were  little  better  than  sack¬ 
ing,  but  clean,  tidy,  and  repaired.  Any 
one  would  have  said,  ‘  Poor  but  care¬ 
fully  tended.’  A  kind  heart  might  have 
put  a  threepenny-bit  in  his  clenched 
little  hst,  and  sighed.  But  that  iron  set 
frown  or.  the  young  brow  would  not  have 
unbent  even  for  the  silver.  Caw  ! 
Caw  ! 

The  happiest  creatures  in  the  world 
are  the  rooks  at  the  acorns.  It  is  not 
only  the  eating  of  them  but  the  finding  ; 
the  fluttering  up  there  and  hopping  from 
branch  to  branch,  tne  sidling  out  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  bough,  and  the  in¬ 
ward  chuckling  when  a  friend  lets  his 
acorn  drop  tip-tap  from  bough  to  bough. 
Amid  such  plenty  they  cannot  quarrel 
or  fight,  having  no  cause  of  battle,  but 
they  can  boast  of  success,  and  do  so  to 
the  loudest  of  their  voices.  He  who 
has  selected  a  choice  one  flies  with  it  as 
if  it  were  a  nugget  in  his  beak,  out  to 
some  open  spot  of  ground,  followed  by 
a  general  Caw  ! 

This  was  going  on  above  while  the 
boy  slept  below,  A  thrush  looked  out 
from  the  hedge,  and  among  the  short 
grass  there  was  still  the  hum  of  bees, 
constant  sun-worshippers  as  they  are. 
The  sunshine  gleamed  on  the  rooks’ 
black  feathers  overhead,  and  on  the 
sward  sparkled,  from  hawkweed,  some 
lotus  and  yellow  weed,  as  from  a  faint 
ripple  of  water.  The  oak  was  near  a 
corner  formed  by  two  hedges,  and  in 
the  angle  was  a  narrow  thorny  gap. 
Presently  an  old  woman,  very  upright, 
came  through  this  gap  carrying  a  faggot 
on  her  shoulder  and  a  stout  ash  stick  in 
her  hand.  She  was  very  clean,  well 
dressed  for  a  laboring  woman,  hard  of 
feature,  but  superior  in  some  scarcely 
defined  way  to  most  of  her  class.  The 
upright  carriage  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  the  Arm  mouth,  the  light  blue 
eyes  that  looked  everyone  straight  in 
the  face.  Possibly  these,  however,  had 
less  effect  than  her  conscious  righteous¬ 
ness.  Her  religion  lifted  her  above  the 
rest,  and  I  do  assure  you  that  it  was 
perfectly  genuine.  That  hard  face  and 
cotton  gown  would  have  gone  to  the 
stake. 

When  she  had  got  through  the  gap  she 
put  the  faggot  down  in  it,  walked  a 
short  distance  out  into  the  field,  and 


came  back  toward  the  boy,  keeping 
him  between  her  and  the  corner.  Caw  ! 
said  the  rooks.  Caw  !  Caw  !  Thwack, 
thwack,  bang,  went  the  ash  stick  on  the 
sleeping  boy,  heavily  enough  to  have 
broken  his  bones.  Like  a  piece  of 
machinery  suddenly  let  loose,  without 
a  second  of  dubious  awakening  and 
without  a  cry  he  darted  straight  for 
the  gap  in  the  corner.  There  the  fag¬ 
got  stopped  him,  and  before  he  could 
tear  i;  away  the  old  woman  had  him 
again,  thwack,  thwack,  and  one  last 
stinging  slash  across  his  legs  as  he 
doubled  past  her.  Quick  as  the  wind 
as  he  rushed  he  picked  up  the  bag  of 
acorns  and  pitched  it  into  the  mound, 
where  the  acorns  rolled  down  into  a 
pond  and  were  lost — a  good  round 
shilling’s  worth.  Then  across  the  field, 
without  his  cap,  over  the  rising  ground, 
and  out  of  sight.  The  old  woman  made 
no  attempt  to  hold  him,  knowing  from 
previous  experience  that* it  was  useless, 
and  would  probably  result  in  her  own 
overthrow.  The  faggot,  brought  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  for  the  purpose, 
enabled  her,  you  see.  to  get  two  good 
chances  at  him.  A  wickeder  boy  never 
lived  :  nothing  could  be  done  with  the 
reprobate.  He  was  her  grandson — at 
least  the  son  of  her  daughter,  for  he  was 
nut  legitimate.  The  man  drank,  the 
girl  died  as  was  believed  of  sheer  starva¬ 
tion  :  the  granny  kept  the  child,  and  he 
was  now  between  ten  and  eleven  years 
old.  She  had  done  and  did  her  duty, 
as  she  understood  it.  A  prayer-meeting 
was  held  in  her  cottage  twice  a  week, 
she  prayed  herself  aloud  among  them, 
she  was  a  leading  member  of  the  sect. 
Neither  example,  precept,  nor  the  rod 
could  change  that  boy’s  heart.  In  time 
perhaps  she  got  to  beat  him  from  habit 
rather  than  from  any  particular  anger 
of  the  moment,  just  as  she  fetched 
water  and  filled  her  kettle,  as  one  of 
the  ordinary  events  of  the  day.  Why 
did  not  the  father  interfere  ?  Because  if 
so  he  would  have  had  to  keep  his  son  : 
so  many  shillings  a  week  the  less  for  ale. 

In  the  garden  attached  to  the  cottage 
there  was  a  small  shed  with  a  padlock, 
used  to  store  produce,  or  wood  in.  One 
morning,  after  a  severe  beating,  she 
drove  the  boy  in  there  and  locked  him 
in  the  whole  day  without  food.  It  was 
no  use,  he  was  as  hardened  as  ever. 
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A  footpath  which  crossed  the  held 
went  by  the  cottage,  and  every  Sunday 
those  who  were  walking  to  church 
could  see  the  boy  in  the  window  with 
granny’s  Bible  open  before  him.  There 
he  had  to  sit,  the  door  locked,  under 
terror  of  stick,  and  study  the  page. 
What  was  the  use  of  comptelling  him  to 
do  that  ?  He  could  not  read.  “  No,” 
said  the  old  woman,  ”  he  won’t  read, 
but  I  makes  him  look  at  his  book.” 

The  thwacking  went  on  for  some  time, 
when  one  day  the  boy  was  sent  on  an 
errand  two  or  three  miles,  and  for  a 
wonder  started  willingly  enough.  At 
night  he  did  not  return,  nor  the  next 
day,  nor  the  next,  and  it  was  as  clear  as 
p>ossible  that  he  had  run  away.  No  one 
thought  of  tracking  his  footsteps,  or 
following  up  the  path  he  had  to  take, 
which  passed  a  railway,  brooks,  and  a 
canal.  He  had  run  away,  and  he  might 
stop  away  :  it  was  beautiful  summer 
weather  and  it  would  do  him  no  harm 
to  stop  out  for  a  week.  A  dealer  who 
had  business  in  a  field  by  the  canal 
thought  indeed  that  he  saw  something 
in  the  water,  but  he  did  not  want  any 
trouble  nor  indeed  did  he  know  that 
some  one  was  missing.  Most  likely  a 
dead  dog  ;  so  he  turned  his  back  and 
went  to  look  again  at  the  cow  he  thought 
of  buying.  A  barge  came  by,  and  the 
steerswoman,  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth, 
saw  something  roll  over  and  come  up 
under  the  rudder :  the  length  of  the 
barge  having  passed  over  it.  She  knew 
what  it  was,  but  she  wanted  to  reach 
the  wharf  and  go  ashore  and  have  a 
quart  of  ale.  No  use  picking  it  up,  only 
make  a  mess  on  deck,  there  was  no  re¬ 
ward — “  Gee-up  !  Neddy.”  The  barge 
went  on,  turning  up  the  mud  in  the 
shallow  water,  sending  ripples  washing 
up  to  the  grassy  meadow  shores,  while 
the  moor-hens  hid  in  the  flags  till  it  was 
gone.  In  time  a  laborer  walking  on  the 
towing-path  saw  it,  and  fished  it  out, 
and  with  it  a  slender  ash  sapling,  with 
twine  and  hook,  a  worm  still  on  it. 
This  was  why  the  dead  boy  had  gone  so 
willingly,  thinking  to  fish  in  the  ‘  river,’ 
as  he  called  the  canal.  When  his  feet 
slipped  and  he  fell  in,  his  fishing  line 
somehow  became  twisted  about  his  arms 
and  legs,  else  most  likely  he  would  have 
scrambled  out,  as  it  was  not  very  deep. 
This  was  the  end  ;  nor  was  he  even  re¬ 


membered.  Does  any  one  sorrow  for 
the  rook,  shot,  and  hung  up  as  a  scare¬ 
crow  ?  The  boy  had  been  talked  to, 
and  held  up  as  a  scarecrow  all  his  life  : 
he  was  dead,  and  that  is  all.  As  for 
granny,  she  felt  no  twinge  :  she  had 
done  her  duty. 

2.  THE  LEGEND  OF  A  GATEWAY. 

A  great  beech  tree  with  a  white  mark 
some  way  up  the  trunk  stood  in  the 
mound  by  a  gate  which  oi}ened  into  a 
lane.  Strangers  coming  down  the  lane 
in  the  dusk  often  hesitated  before  they 
approached  this  beech.  The  white 
mark  looked  like  a  ghostly  figure 
emerging  from  the  dark  hedge  and  the 
shadow  of  the  tree.  The  trunk  itself- 
was  of  the  same  hue  at  that  hour  as  the 
bushes,  so  that  the  whiteness  seemed  to 
stand  out  unsupported.  So  perfect  was 
the  illusion  that  even  those  who  knew 
the  spot  well,  walking  or  riding  past 
and  not  thinking  about  it,  started  as  it 
suddenly  came  into  sight.  Ploughboys 
used  to  throw  flints  at  it,  as  if  the  sound 
of  the  stone  striking  the  tree  assured 
them  that  it  was  really  material.  Some 
lichen  was  apparently  the  cause  of  this 
whiteness  :  the  great  beech  indeed  was 
known  to  be  decaying  and  was  dotted 
with  knot-holes  high  above.  The  gate 
was  rather  low,  so  that  any  one  could 
lean  with  arms  over  the  top  bar. 

At  one  time  a  lady  used  to  be  very 
frequently  seen  just  inside  the  gate, 
generally  without  a  hat,  for  the  home¬ 
stead  was  close  by.  Sometimes  a  horse, 
saddled  and  bridled,  but  without  his 
rider,  was  observed  to  be  fastened  to  the 
gate,  and  country  people  being  singu¬ 
larly  curious  and  inquisitive,  if  they 
chanced  to  go  by  always  peered  through 
every  opening  in  the  hedge  till  they  had 
discerned  where  the  pair  were  walking 
among  the  cowslips.  More  often  a 
spaniel  betrayed  them,  esp>ecially  in  the 
evening,  for  while  the  courting  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  he  amused  himself  digging  with 
his  paws  at  the  rabbit-holes  in  the 
mound.  The  folk  returning  to  their 
cottages  at  even  smiled  and  looked 
meaningly  at  each  other  if  they  heard  a 
peculiarly  long  and  shrill  whistle,  which 
was  known  to  every  one  as  Luke’s  signal. 
Some  said  that  it  was  heard  regularly 
every  evening  :  no  matter  how  far  Luke 
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had  to  ride  in  the  day,  his  whistle  was 
sure  to  be  heard  toward  dusk.  Luke 
was  a  timber-dealer,  or  merchant,  a 
calling  that  generally  leads  to  substan¬ 
tial  profit  as  wealth  is  understood  in 
country  places.  He  bought  up  likely 
timber  all  over  the  neighborhood  ;  he 
had  wharves  on  the  canal,  and  yards  by 
the  little  railway  station  miles  away. 
He  often  went  up  to  ‘  Lunnon,’  but  if 
it  was  ninety  miles,  he  was  sure  to  be 
back  in  time  to  whistle.  If  he  was  not 
too  busy  the  whistle  used  to  go  twice  a 
day,  for  when  he  started  off  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  no  matter  where  he  had  to  go  to, 
that  lane  was  the  road  to  it.  The  lane 
led  everywhere. 

Up  in  the  great  beech  about  eleven 
o’clock  on  spring  mornings  there  was 
always  a  wood- pigeon.  The  wood- 
pigeon  is  a  contemplative  sort  of  bird, 
and  pauses  now  and  then  during  the  day 
to  consider  over  his  labors  in  filling  his 
crop.  He  came  again  about  half-past 
four,  but  it  was  at  eleven  that  his  visit 
to  the  beech  was  usually  noticed.  From 
the  window  in  the  lady’s  own  room  the 
beech  and  the  gate  could  be  seen,  and 
as  that  was  often  Luke’s  time  she 
frequently  sat  upstairs  with  the  window 
open  listening  for  the  sound  of  hoofs,  or 
the  well-known  whistle.  She  saw  the 
wood-pigeon  on  so  many  occasions  that 
at  last  she  grew  to  watch  for  the  bird, 
and  when  he  went  up  into  the  tree,  put 
down  her  work  or  her  book  and  walked 
out  that  way.  Secure  in  the  top  of  the 
great  beech,  and  conscious  that  it  was 
spring,  when  guns  are  laid  aside,  the 
wood-pigeon  took  no  heed  of  her. 
There  is  nothing  so  pleasant  to  stroll 
among  as  cowslips.  This  mead  was  full 
of  them,  so  much  so  that  a  little  way  in 
front  the  surface  seemed  yellow.  They 
had  all  short  stalks,  this  is  always  the 
case  where  these  flowers  grow  very 
thickly,  and  the  bells  were  a  pale  and 
somewhat  lemon  color.  The  great  cow¬ 
slips  with  deep  yellow  and  marked  spots 
grow  by  themselves  in  bunches  in 
comers  or  on  the  banks  of  brooks. 
Here  a  man  might  have  mown  acres  of 
cowslips,  pale  but  sweet.  Out  of  their 
cups  the  bees  hummed  as  she  walked 
among  them,  a  closed  book  in  her  hand, 
dreaming.  She  generally  returned  with 
Luke’s  spaniel  beside  her,  for  whether 
his  master  came  or  not  the  knowing  dog 


rarely  missed  his  visit,  aware  that  there 
was  always  something  good  for  him. 

One  morning  she  went  dreaming  on 
like  this  through  the  cowslips,  past  the 
old  beech  and  the  gate,  and  along  by 
the  nut-tree  hedge.  It  was  very  sunny 
and  warm,  and  the  birds  sang  with  all 
their  might,  for  there  had  been  a  shower 
at  dawn,  which  always  set  their  hearts 
attune.  At  least  eight  or  nine  of  them 
were  singing  at  once,  thrush  and  black¬ 
bird,  cuckoo  (afar  off),  dove,  and  green¬ 
finch,  nightingale,  robin  and  loud  wren, 
and  larks  in  the  sky.  But,  unlike  all 
other  music,  though  each  had  a  differ¬ 
ent  voice  and  the  notes  crossed  and  in¬ 
terfered  with  each  other,  yet  they  did 
not  jangle  but  produced  the  sweetest 
sounds.  The  more  of  them  that  sang 
together  the  sweeter,  the  music.  It  is 
true  they  all  had  one  thought  of  love  at 
heart,  and  that  perhaps  brought  about 
the  concord.  She  did  not  expect  to  see 
Luke  that  morning,  knowing  that  he 
had  to  get  some  felled  trees  removed 
from  a  field,  the  farmer  wishing  them 
taken  away  before  the  mowing-grass 
grew  too  high,  and  as  the  spot  was  ten 
or  twelve  miles  distant  he  had  to  start 
early.  Not  being  so  much  on  the  alert, 
she  fell  deeper  perhaps  into  reverie, 
which  lasted  till  she  reached  the  other 
side  of  the  field,  when  the  spaniel  rushed 
out  of  the  hedge  and  leaped  up  to  be 
noticed,  quite  startling  her.  At  the 
same  moment  she  thought  she  heard 
the  noise  of  hoofs  in  thj  lane — it  might 
be  Luke — and  immediately  afterward 
there  came  his  long,  shrill,  and  peculiar 
whistle  from  the  gate  under  the  beech. 
She  ran  as  fast  as  she  could,  the  spaniel 
barking  beside  her,  and  was  at  the  gate 
in  two  or  three  minutes,  but  Luke  was 
not  there.  Nor  was  he  anywhere  in  the 
lane,  she  could  see  up  and  down  it  over 
the  low  gate.  He  must  have  gone  on  up 
to  the  homestead,  not  seeing  her.  At  the 
house,  however,  she  found  they  had  not 
seen  him.  He  had  not  called.  A  little 
hurt  that  he  should  have  galloped  on  so 
hastily,  she  set  out  about  some  house¬ 
hold  affairs,  resolved  to  think  no  more 
of  him  that  morning,  and  to  give  him  a 
frown  when  he  came  in  the  evening. 
But  he  did  not  come  in  the  evening  ;  it 
was  evident  he  was  detained. 

Luke’s  trees  were  lying  in  the  long 
grass  beside  a  copse,  and  the  object  was 
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to  get  them  out  of  the  field,  across  the  up  into  the  beech  just  before  she  started 
adjacent  railway,  and  to  set  them  down  out ;  secondly,  she  remembered  nod¬ 
in  a  lane  on  the  sward,  whence  he  could  ding  to  an  aged  laborer  who  came  up  to 
send  for  them  at  leisure.  The  farmer  the  house  every  morning  at  that  hour 


was  very  anxious  to  get  them  out  of  the 
grass,  and  Luke  did  his  best  to  oblige 
him.  When  Luke  arrived  at  the  spot, 
having  for  once  ridden  straight  there,  he 
found  that  almost  all  the  work  was  done, 
and  only  one  tree  remained.  This  they 
were  getting  up  on  the  carriage,  and 
Luke  dismounted  and  assisted.  While 
it  was  on  the  carriage  he  said,  as  it  was 
the  last,  they  could  take  it  along  to  the 
wharf.  The  farmer  had  come  down  to 
watch  how  the  work  got  on,  and  with  him 
was  his  little  boy,  a  child  of  five  or  six. 
When  the  boy  saw  the  great  tree  fixed, 
he  cried  to  be  mounted  on  it  for  a  ride, 
but  as  it  was  so  rough  they  persuaded 
him  to  ride  on  one  of  the  horses  instead. 
As  they  all  approached  the  gate  at  the 
level  crossing,  a  white  gate  with  the 
words  in  long  black  letters,  “  To  be  kept 
Locked,”  they  heard  the  roar  of  the 
morning  express  and  stayed  for  it  to  go 
by.  So  soon  as  the  train  had  passed, 
the  gate  was  opened  and  the  horses 
began  to  drag  the  carriage  across.  As 
they  strained  at  the  heavy  weight  the 
boy  found  the  motion  uncomfortable 
and  cried  out,  and  Luke,  always  kind- 
hearted,  went  and  held  him  on. 
Whether  it  was  the  shouting  at  the 
team,  the  cracking  of  the  whip,  the 
rumbling  of  the  wheels,  or  what  was 
never  known,  but  all  of  a  sudden  the 
farmer,  who  ^ad  crossed  the  rail, 
screamed,  “  The  goods  !”•  Round  the 
curve  by  the  copse,  and  till  then  hidden 
by  it,  swept  a  goods’  train,  scarce  thirty 
yards  away.  Luke  might  have  saved 
himself,  but  the  boy.  He  snatched  the 
child  from  the  horse,  hurled  him — 
literally  hurled  him — into  the  father’s 
arms,  and  in  the  instant  was  a  shapeless 
mass.  The  scene  is  too  dreadful  for 
further  description.  This  miserable 
accident  happened,  as  the  driver  of  the 
goods’  train  afterward  stated,  at  exactly 
eight  minutes  past  eleven  o’clock. 

It  was  precisely  at  that  time  that 
Luke’s  lady,  dreaming  among  the  cow¬ 
slips,  heard  the  noise  of  hoofs,  and  his 
long,  shrill  and  peculiar  whistle  at  the 
gate  beneath  the  beech.  She  was 
certain  of  the  time,  for  these  reasons  : 
first,  she  had  seen  the  wood-pigeon  go 


for  his  ale  ;  thirdly,  it  would  take  a 
pierson  walking  slowly  eight  or  ten 
minutes  to  cross  that  side  of  the  mead  ; 
and,  fourthly,  when  she  came  back  to 
the  house  to  see  if  Luke  was  there,  the 
clock  pointed  to  a  quarter- past,  and  was 
known  to  be  a  little  fast.  \Vithout  a 
doubt  she  had  heard  the  well-known 
whistle,  apparently  coming  from  the 
gate  beneath  the  beech  exactly  at  the 
moment  poor  Luke  was  dashed  to  pieces 
twelve  miles  away. 

3.  A  ROMAN  BROOK. 

The  brook  has  forgotten  me,  but  I 
have  not  forgotten  the  brook.  Many 
faces  have  been  mirrored  since  in  the 
flowing  water,  many  feet  have  waded  in 
the  sandy  shallow.  I  wonder  if  any 
one  else  can  see  it  in  a  picture  before 
the  eyes  as  I  can,  bright,  and  vivid  as 
the  trees  suddenly  shown  at  night  by  a 
great  flash  of  lightning.  All  the  leaves 
and  branches  and  the  birds  at  roost  are 
visible  during  the  flash.  It  is  barely  a 
second  ;  it  seems  much  longer.  Mem¬ 
ory,  like  the  lightning,  reveals  the 
pictures  in  the  mind.  Every  curve,  and 
shore,  and  shallow  is  as  familiar  now  as 
when  I  followed  the  winding  stream  so 
often.  Whpn  the  mowing-grass  was  at 
its  height,  you  could  not  walk  far  beside 
the  bank  ;  it  grew  so  thick  and  strong 
and  full  of  umbelliferous  plants  as  to 
weary  the  knees.  The  life  as  it  were  of 
the  meadows  seemed  to  crowd  down  tow¬ 
ard  the  brook  in  summer,  to  reach  out 
and  stretch  toward  the  life-giving  water. 
There  the  buttercups  were  taller  and 
closer  together,  nails  of  gold  driven  so 
thickly  that  the  true  surface  was  not 
visible.  Countless  rootlets  drew  up  the 
richness  of  the  earth  like  miners  in  the 
darkness,  throwing  their  petals  of  yellow 
ore  broadcast  above  them.  With  their 
fulness  of  leaves  the  hawthorn  bushes 
grow  larger — the  trees  extend  farther — 
and  thus  overhung  with  leaf  and  branch, 
and  closely  set  about  by  grass  and  plant, 
the  brook  disappeared  only  a  little  way 
off,  and  could  not  have  been  known 
from  a  mound  and  hedge.  It  was  lost 
in  the  plain  of  meads — the  flowers  alone 
saw  its  sparkle. 
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Hidden  m  those  bushes  and  tall  course  by  seeing  their  tips  bend  as  he 
grasses,  high  in  the  trees  and  low  on  brushed  them  swimming.  All  life  loved 
the  ground  there  were  the  nests  of  happy  the  brook. 


birds.  In  the  hawthorns  blackbirds 
and  thrushes  built,  often  overhanging 
the  stream,  and  the  fledglings  fluttered 
out  into  the  flowery  grass.  Down 
among  the  stalks  of  the  umbelliferous 
plants,  where  the  grasses  were  knotted 
together,  the  nettle  -  creeper  concealed 
her  treasure,  having  selected  a  hollow 
by  the  bank  so  that  the  scythe  should 
pass  over.  Up  in  the  pollard  ashes  and 
willows,  here  and  there,  wood-pigeons 
built.  Doves  cooed  in  the  little  wooden 
inclosures  where  the  brook  curved 
almost  round  upon  itself.  If  there  was 
a  hollow  in  the  oak  a  pair  of  starlings 
chose  it,  for  there  was  no  advantageous 
nook  that  was  not  seized  on.  Low  be¬ 
side  the  willow  stoles  the  sedge-reed- 
lings  built  ;  on  the  ledges  of  the  ditches, 
full  of  flags,  moor-hens  made  their  nests. 
After  the  swallows  had  coursed  long 
miles  over  the  meads  to  and  fro,  they 
rested  on  the  tops  of  the  ashes  and 
twittered  sweetly.  Like  the  flowers  and 
grass,  the  birds  were  drawn  toward  the 
brook.  They  built  by  it,  they  came  to 
it  to  drink  ;  in  the  evening  a  grasshop¬ 
per-lark  trilled  in  a  hawthorn  bush.  By 
night  crossing  the  foot-bridge  a  star 
sometimes  shone  in  the  water  underfoot. 
At  mom  and  even  the  peasant  girls  came 
down  to  dip  ;  their  path  was  worn 
through  the  mowing-grass,  and  there 
was  a  flat  stone  let  into  the  bank  as  a 
step  to  stand  on.  Though  they  were 
poorly  habited,  without  one  line  of  form 
or  tint  of  color  that  could  please  the  eye, 
there  is  something  in  dipping  water  that 
is  Greek — Homeric — something  that  car¬ 
ries  the  mind  home  to  primitive  times. 
Always  the  little  children  came  with 
them  ;  they  too  loved  the  brook  like  the 
grass  and  the  birds.  They  wanted  to 
see  the  Ashes  dart  away  and  hide  in  the 
green  flags  :  they  flung  daisies  and 
buttercups  into  the  stream  to  float  and 
catch  awhile  at  the  flags,  and  float  again 
and  pass  away,  like  the  friends  of  our 
boyhood,  out  of  sight.  Where  there 
was  pasture  roan  cattle  came  to  drink, 
and  horses,  restless  horses,  stood  for 
hours  by  the  edge  under  the  shade  of 
ash  trees.  With  what  joy  the  spaniel 
plunged  in,  straight  from  the  bank  out 
among  the  flags — you  could  mark  his 


Far  down  away  from  roads  and  hamlets 
there  was  a  small  orchard  on  the  very 
bank  of  the  stream,  and  just  before  the 
grass  grew  too  high  to  walk  through  I 
looked  in  the  inclosure  to  speak  to  its 
owner.  He  was  busy  with  his  spade  at  a 
strip  of  garden,  and  grumbled  that  the 
hares  would  not  let  it  alone,  with  all  that 
stretch  of  grass  to  feed  on.  Nor  would 
the  rooks,  and  the  moor-hens  ran  over  it, 
and  the  water-rats  burrowed  ;  the  wood- 
pigeons  would  have  the  peas,  and  there 
was  no  rest  from  them  all.  While  he 
talked  and  talked,  far  from  the  object  in 
hand,  as  aged  people  will,  I  thought  how 
the  apple  tree  in  blossom  before  us  cared 
little  enough  who  saw  its  glory.  The 
branches  were  in  bloom  everywhere,  at 
the  top  as  well  as  at  the  side  ;  at  the 
top  where  no  one  could  see  them  but 
the  swallows.  They  did  not  grow  for 
human  admiration  ;  that  was  not  their 
purpose  ;  that  is  our  affair  only — we 
bring  the  thought  to  the  tree.  On  a 
short  branch  low  down  the  trunk  there 
hung  the  weather-beaten  and  broken 
handle  of  an  earthenware  vessel  ;  the 
old  man  said  it  was  a  jug,  one  of  the  old 
folks’  jugs,  he  often  dug  them  up. 
Some  were  cracked,  some  nearly  perfect ; 
lots  of  them  had  been  thrown  out  to 
mend  the  lane.  There  were  some  chips 
among  the  heap  of  weeds  yonder. 
These  fragments  were  the  remains  of 
Anglo-Roman  pottery.  Coins  had  been 
found — half  a  gallon  of  them — the 
children  had  had  most.  He  took  one 
from  his  pocket,  dug  up  that  morning  ; 
they  were  no  value,  they  would  not  ring. 
The  laborers  tried  to  get  some  ale  for 
them,  but  could  not ;  no  one  would 
take  the  little  brass  things.  That  was 
all  he  knew  of  the  Caesars  :  the  apples 
were  in  flne  bloom  now,  weren’t  they  ? 

Fifteen  centuries  before  there  had 
been  a  Roman  station  at  the  spot  where 
the  lane  crossed  the  brook.  There  the 
centurions  rested  their  troops  after  their 
weary  march  across  the  downs,  for  the 
lane,  now  bramble-grown,  and  full  of 
ruts,  was  then  a  Roman  road.  There 
were  villas,  and  baths,  and  fortiAcations; 
these  things  you  may  read  about  in 
books.  They  are  lost  now  in  the 
hedges,  under  the  flowering  grass,  in  the 
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ash  copses,  all  forgotten  in  the  lane,  and 
along  the  footpath  where  the  June  roses 
will  bloom  after  the  apple  blossom  has 
dropped.  But  just  where  the  ancient 
military  way  crosses  the  brook  there 
grow  the  finest,  the  largest,  the  bluest, 
and  most  lovely  forget-me-nots  that  ever 
lover  gathered  for  his  lady. 

The  old  man,  seeing  my  interest  in 
the  fragments  of  pottery,  wished  to  show 
me  something  of  a  different  kind  lately 
discovered.  He  led  me  to  a  spot  where 
the  brook  was  deep,  and  had  somewhat 
undermined  the  edge.  A  horse  trying 
to  drink  there  had  pushed  a  quantity  of 
earth  into  the  stream,  and  exposed  a 
human  skeleton  lying  within  a  few 


inches  of  the  water.  Then  I  looked  up 
the  stream  and  remembered  the  butter¬ 
cups  and  tall  grasses,  the  flowers  that 
crowded  down  to  the  edge  ;  I  remem¬ 
bered  the  nests,  and  the  dove  cooing  ; 
the  girls  that  came  down  to  dip,  the 
children  who  cast  their  flowers  to  float 
away.  The  wind  blew  the  loose  apple 
bloom  and  it  fell  in  showers  of  painted 
snow.  Sweetly  the  greenfinches  were 
calling  in  the  trees  :  afar  the  voice  of 
the  cuckoo  came  over  the  oaks.  By  the 
side  of  the  living  water,  the  water  that 
all  things  rejoiced  in,  near  to  its  gentle 
sound,  and  the  sparkle  of  sunshine  on 
it,  had  lain  this  sorrowful  thing. — Long¬ 
man  s  Magazine. 
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BY  LEWIS  MORRIS. 

“  Seamen,  seamen,  tell  me  true, 

Is  there  any  of  your  crew 
Who  in  Armor  tower  has  seen 
Azenor,  the  kneeling  queen?” 

”  We  have  seen  her  oft  indeed. 

Kneeling  in  the  selfsame  place. 

Brave  her  heart,  though  pale  her  face, 
White  her  soul,  though  dark  her  weed.” 


I. 

Of  a  long-past  summer’s  day 
Envoys  came  from  far  away. 

Mailed  in  silver,  clothed  with  gold. 

On  their  snorting  chargers  bold. 

When  the  warder  spied  them  near. 

To  the  King  he  went  and  cried, 

‘‘Twelve  bold  knights  come  pricking  here. 
Shall  I  open  to  them  wide  ?’  ’ 

‘‘  Let  the  great  gates  opened  be, 

See  the  knights  are  welcomed  all ; 

Spread  the  board  and  deck  the  hall  : 

We  will  feast  them  royally.” 

‘‘  By  our  Prince’s  high  command. 

Who  ere  long  shall  be  our  King, 

We  come  to  ask  a  precious  thing, 

Azenor  your  daughter’s  hand.” 

“Gladly  will  we  grant  your  prayer: 

Brave  the  youth  as  we  have  heard  ; 
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Tall  is  she,  milkwhite  and  fair. 

Gentle  as  a  singing  bird." 

Fourteen  days  high  feast  they  made, 
Fourteen  days  of  dance  and  song ; 

Till  the  dawn  the  harpers  played. 
Mirth  and  joyance  all  day  long. 

"  Now,  my  fair  spouse,  it  is  meet 
That  we  turn  us  toward  our  home." 
"As  you  will,  my  love,  my  sweet; 
Where  you  are,  there  1  would  come.” 


II. 

When  his  stepdame  saw  the  bride. 
Well-nigh  choked  with  spleen  was  she ; 
“This  pale-faced  girl,  this  lump  df  pride — 
And  shall  she  be  preferred  to  me? 

"  New  things  please  men  best,  'tis  true, 
And  the  old  are  cast  aside. 

Natheless,  what  is  old  and  tried 
Serves  far  better  than  the  new.” 

Scarce  eight  months  had  passed  away 
When  she  to  the  Prince  would  come. 

And  with  subtlety  would  say, 

"  Would  you  lose  both  wife  and  home  ? 

"  Have  a  care,  lest  what  I  tell 
Should  befall  you,  so  'twere  best ; 

Have  a  care,  and  guard  you  well — 

Ware  the  cukcoo  in  your  nest." 

"Madam,  if  the  truth  you  tell,  ’ 

Meet  reward  her  crime  shall  earn  ; 

First  the  round  tower’s  staightest  cell. 
Then  in  nine  days  she  shall  bum.” 


III. 

When  the  old  King  was  aware, 

Bitter  tears  the  dotard  shed. 

Tore  in  grief  his  white,  white  hair. 
Crying,  "Would  God  that  I  were  dead.” 

And  to  all  the  seamen  said, 

"  Good  seamen,  pray  you  tell  me  true. 

Is  there  then  any  one  of  you 
Can  tell  me  if  my  child  be  dead  ?” 

“  My  liege,  as  yet  alive  is  she. 

Though  burned  to-morrow  shall  she  be ; 
But  from  her  prison  tower,  O  King ! 
Morning  and  eve  we  hear  her  sing. 
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Morning  and  eve  from  her  fair  throat 
Issues  the  same  sweet  plaintive  note, 

‘  They  are  deceived ;  I  kiss  thy  rod, 
Have  pity  on  them,  O  my  God  !’  ” 

iv. 

Even  as  a  lamb,  who  gives  his  life 
All  meekly  to  the  cruel  knife, 
White-rob^  she  went,  her  soft  feet  bare. 
Self-shrouded  in  her  golden  hair. 


And  as  she  to  her  dreadful  fate 
Fared  on,  poor  innocent,  meek  and  mild, 
“Grave  crime  it  were,”  cried  small  and  great, 
“To  slay  the  mother  and  the  child.” 

All  wept  sore,  both  small  and  great ; 

Only  the  stepdame  smiling  sate : 

“Sure,  ’twere  no  evil  de^,  but  ^ood 
To  kill  the  viper  with  her  brood. 

“Quick,  good  firemen,  fan  the  fire. 

Till  it  leap  forth  fierce  and  red ; 

Fan  it  fierce  as  my  desire. 

She  shall  bum  till  she  is  dead.” 

Vain  their  efforts,  all  in  vain. 

Though  they  fanned  and  fanned  again ; 

The  more  they  blew,  the  embers  gray 
Faded  and  sank  and  died  away. 

When  the  judge  the  portent  saw 
Dazed  and  sick  with  fear  was  he : 

“  She  is  a  witch,  she  flouts  the  law  ;  , 

Come  let  us  drown  her  in  the  sea.” 


Y. 

What  saw  you  on  the  sea?  A  boat 
Neither  by  sail  nor  oarsman  sped. 

And  at  the  helm,  to  watch  it  float. 

An  angel  white  with  wings  outspread. 

A  little  boat  far  out  to  sea. 

And  with  her  child  a  fair  ladye. 

Whom  at  her  breast  she  sheltered  well. 
Like  a  white  dove  upon  a  shell. 

She  kissed  and  clasped  and  kissed  again 
His  little  back,  his  little  feet, 

Crooning  a  soft  and  tender  strain, 

“  Da-da  my  dear.  Da-da  my  sweet. 

“  Ah,  could  your  father  see  you,  sweet, 
A  proud  man  would  he  be  to-day ; 

But  we  on  earth  may  never  meet : 

But  he  is  lost  and  far  away.” 
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VI. 

In  Armor  tower  is  such  affright 
As  never  castle  knew  before. 

For  at  the  midmost  hour  of  night 
The  wicked  stepdarae  is  no  more. 

“  I  see  hell  open  at  my  side, 

Oh,  save  me,  in  God’s  name,  my  son  ; 

Your  spouse  was  chaste  :  'twas  I  who  lied ; 

Oh,  save  me,  for  I  am  undone.” 

Scarce  had  she  checked  her  lying  tongue 
When  from  her  lips  a  snake  did  glide 
With  threatening  jaws,  which  hissed  and  stung. 
And  pierced  her  marrow  till  she  died. 

Eftsoons,  to  foreign  realms  the  knight 
Went  forth,  by  land  and  over  sea ; 

Seeking  in  vain  his  lost  delight 

O’er  all  the  round,  round  world  went  he. 

He  sought  her  East,  he  sought  her  West, 

Next  to  the  hot  South  sped  he  forth, 

Then,  after  many  a  fruitless  quest. 

He  sought  her  in  the  gusty  North. 

There  by  some  nameless  island  vast 
His  anchor  o’er  the  side  he  cast ; 

When  by  a  brooklet’s  fairy  spray, 

He  spies  a  little  lad  at  play. 

Fair  are  his  locks,  and  blue  his  eyes. 

As  his  lost  love’s  or  as  the  sea  ; 

The  good  knight,  looking  on  them,  sighs, 
‘‘Fair  child,  who  may  thy  father  be?” 

“  Sir,  I  have  none  save  Him  in  heaven  : 

Long  years  ago  he  went  away. 

Ere  I  was  bom,  and  I  am  seven ; 

My  mother  mourns  him  night  and  day.’ 

‘‘Who  is  thy  mother,  child,  and  where?” 
‘‘She  cleanses  linen  white  and  fair 
In  yon  clear  stream.  ”  ‘‘Come,  child,  and  we 
Together  will  thy  mother  see.” 

He  took  the  youngling  by  the  hand. 

And  as  they  paced  the  yellow  strand 
The  child’s  swift  blood  in  pulse  and  arm 
Leapt  to  his  father’s  and  grew  warm. 

‘‘  Rise  up  and  look,  oh,  mother  dear ; 

It  is  my  father  who  is  here  : 

My  father  who  was  lost  is  come — 

Oh,  bless  God  for  it ! — to  his  home.” 
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They  knelt  and  blest  His  holy  name, 

Who  is  so  good  and  just  and  mild, 

Who  joins  the  sire  and  wife  and  child  : 

And  so  to  Brittany  they  came. 

And  may  the  blessed  Trinity 
Protect  all  toilers  on  the  sea. 

Cornhill  Magazine. 


JAPANESE  ART. 

BY  REV.  SIR  GEO.  W’.  COX. 


For  all  who  have  any  feeling  for  seem¬ 
liness,  grace,  and  beauty,  the  passage 
from  a  country  which  has  no  living  tra¬ 
dition  of  art  to  another  where  this  tra¬ 
dition  virtually  retains  its  ancient  force, 
presents  a  contrast  as  striking  as  it  is 
refreshing.  VV'^e  cannot  say  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England,  as  a  whole,  that  they 
have  any  such  living  tradition.  There 
is  no  definite  method  of  treating  the 
forms  and  ornaments  of  buildings  com¬ 
mon  to  all  Englishmen.  It  is  not 
merely  that  an  order  to  a  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  workmen  for  the  same  thing 
will  produce  a  hundred  objects  un¬ 
like  each  other,  for  this,  in  itself,  would 
be  a  merit  rather  than  a  fault  ;  but  it 
will  either  call  forth  works  betraying 
utter  poverty  of  invention  and  a  helpless 
borrowing  of  forms  and  ornaments  be¬ 
longing  to  many  different  ages  or 
countries,  or  a  request  from  the  work¬ 
man  to  be  supplied  with  a  design.  The 
land  has  lost  its  ancient  architectural 
language,  and  barbarous  jargons  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  common 
sp>eech.  The  result  is  that,  although 
fine  and  even  great  works  may  be  raised 
by  professional  architects  who  have  the 
knowledge  and  the  skill,  and  although 
the  power  of  carving  in  stone,  wood,  or 
metal  may  have  been  to  a  large  extent 
or  altogether  recovered,  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  and  in  all  common  things,  an  op¬ 
pressive  reign  of  ugliness.  Our  towns, 
our  villages,  our  bams,  our  gates,  our 
railway  stations,  our  cottages  are  for  the 
most  part  unsightly  things,  and  clearly 
show  that  the  mass  of  the  people  neither 
wish  nor  care  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 

They  who  have  this  wish  and  care  can¬ 
not  fail  to  experience  a  strong  feeling  of 
relief  and  pleasure  on  passing  the  Swiss 
border,  for  instance,  from  the  side  of 


Basel,  and  finding  themselves  in  a  land 
where  they  see  at  once  that  the  common 
village  mason,  the  carpenter,  and  the 
blacksmith  all  work  in  thorough  har¬ 
mony,  following  the  same  method,  having 
one  system  of  ornamentation — in  short, 
speaking  the  same  language,  and  using 
a  living  art.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that 
ugliness  has  given  place  to  beauty,  and 
that  the  commonest  and  simplest  things, 
being  fitted  exactly  to  their  purpose,  are 
in  perfect  harmony  with  scenes  of  the 
greatest  magnificence.  It  becomes  clear 
to  such  a  traveller  that  there  are  no  con¬ 
ditions,  however  difficult,  with  which  this 
living  art  is  unable  to  deal  ;  that  angels 
which  might  elsewhere  appear  awkward 
or  hideous  are  here  made  the  means  of 
giving  fresh  pleasure  from  the  skill  which 
makes  them  look  beautiful  ;  and  that 
all  this  work  is  done  naturally  and  with¬ 
out  any  painful  effort,  although  with 
all  the  care  which  every  part  of  it  asks 
for.  After  a  while  the  traveller  may 
begin  to  feel  that  the  living  tr.idition 
survives  chiefly  among  the  village  work¬ 
men,  and  that  when  we  get  to  the  big 
towns  we  see  quite  enough  of  the  ugli¬ 
ness  which  meets  our  eye  everywhere  in 
England  or  in  P'rance,  or  even  in  the 
pure  Teutonic  land  of  the  Rhine  ;  but 
the  fact  will  remain  that  in  that  part  of 
the  people  which  is  least  brought  under 
foreign  influences  and  w’hich  has  been 
most  sheltered  from  the  blighting  shadow 
of  what  is  called  the  Renaissance  and 
from  the  plagues  which  have  followed  in 
its  train,  the  old  tradition  lives  on  with 
unabated  force,  and  that  the  issue  is 
unfailing  seemliness,  a  perfect  adapta¬ 
tion  of  means  to  ends,  and  a  freedom 
which  revels  in  its  strength  and  in  its 
grasp  of  all  the  problems  with  which  it 
has  to  deal. 
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On  a  traveller  journeying  in  this  spirit 
a  visit  to  Japan  must  leave  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  impression,  though  it  may, 
and  probably  will,  be  a  much  deeper 
one.  For  the  reason  of  this  difference 
we  shall  not  need  to  seek  far.  Japanese 
art  is  wider  in  its  range,  more  complex 
and  more  varied  than  that  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  and,  until  a  time  comparatively 
late,  it  has  been  far  less  exposed  to 
mischievous  and  corrupting  influences. 
Without  serious  qualification  it  may  still 
be  said  that  the  living  art  of  Japan 
reigns  supreme  throughout  the  whole 
land.  It  has  undergone  great  changes, 
and  the  history  of  these  changes  is  most 
instructive  ;  but  these  changes  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  carrying  out  of  its 
own  principles,  and  there  has  therefore 
been  no  sacrifice  of  truthfulness,  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  no  loss  of  power. 
In  Europe,  so  far  as  art  can  really  be 
said  to  have  a  living  tradition  (and  no 
works  raised  by  professional  architects 
can  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  this),  it 
is  confined  to  matters  of  comparatively 
slight  importance ;  but  in  Japan  the 
spirit  of  the  men  who  raised  its  mightiest 
temples  lives  on  with  unabated  vigor  in 
their  children,  and  the  quiet  power 
which  can  grapple  with  the  gravest 
mechanical  difficulties  in  structures  even 
of  stupendous  size  is  exhibited  also  in 
the  fashioning  of  a  teacup  or  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  a  timber-nail. 

It  is  humiliating  to  learn,  as  we  learn 
from  Dr.  Dresser’s  admirable  and  singu¬ 
larly  interesting  work  on  Japan,*  that 
the  effort  to  arrest  this  living  art  has 
come  first  from  Englishmen,  who  cannot 
disabuse  themselves  of  the  notion  that 
it  is  their  special  mission  to  insist  every¬ 
where  on  the  need  of  building  in  stone. 
Finding  themselves  in  a  land  where 
almost  every  building,  large  or  small,  is 
of  wood,  they  could  not  resist  the  con- 
*  elusion  that  they  would  be  doing  a  good 
work  if  they  could  persuade  the  people 
to  abandon  the  less  for  the  more  durable 
material.  They  forgot,  however,  to 
ask  which  was  likely  to  be  tne  more 
durable  material  in  Japan,  or  to  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with  the  past  archi¬ 
tectural  history  of  the  country.  They 


•  “Japan:  its  Architecture,  Art,  and  Art 
Manufactures.’’  By  Christopher  Dresser, 
Ph.D.  Longmans,  18S2. 
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forgot  that  the  Japanese  islands  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  almost  incessant  shocks  from 
earthquakes,  and  that  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  it  might  tax  the  utmost  power  of 
any  people  to  determine  how  buildings 
should  be  raised  of  a  mass  not  very, 
much  smaller  than  that  of  York  Minster. 
Such  buildings  are  common  enough  in 
Japan.  The  porch  of  the  great  Temple 
of  Todaiji  rests  on  wooden  pillars  a 
hundred  feet  in  height  by  twelve  feet  in 
circumference  ;  and  this  porch  simply 
furnishes  access  to  another  porch  of 
equal  size,  behind  which  stands  the 
temple  itself,  of  the  size  of  which  we 
may  form  some  idea  from  the  fact  that 
within  it  is  placed  a  colossal  image  of 
the  Buddha,  fifty-three  feet  in  height, 
with  a  nimbus  surrounding  the  head 
eighty-three  feet  in  diameter.  Not  less 
vast  are  the  proportions  of  the  great 
sanctuary  at  Nara,  where  tne  columns 
of  a  hundred  feet  in  height  consist  of  a 
single  stem.  It  is  even  more  astonish¬ 
ing  to  learn  that  these  structures,  vast 
in  size  and  splendid  in  the  decoration 
of  every  part,  blazing  with  gold  and 
colors  as  gorgeous  now,  after  a  lapse  of 
a  thousand  years,  as  they  were  at  first, 
belong  to  an  age  compared  with  which 
that  of  our  greatest  cathedrals  and 
churches  must  almost  be  called  modem. 
The  Temple  of  Nara  was  nearly  three  cen¬ 
turies  old  before  Edward  the  Confessor 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  church  of 
Westminster  and  Harold  reared  the 
massive  piers  and  arches  of  Waltham. 
Dr.  Dresser  may  well  ask,  “  What 
buildings  can  we  show  in  England 
which  have  existed  since  the  eighth 
century  and  are  yet  almost  as  perfect 
as  when  first  built  ?  and  yet  our  build¬ 
ings  rest  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  not 
on  earth  which  is  constantly  rocked  by 
natural  convulsion.”  In  truth,  a  deep 
and  solid  foundation  of  stone  would,  in 
Japan,  involve  not  merely  the  risk  but 
the  certainty  of  destruction  for  any 
large  building  attached  to  it,  as  build¬ 
ings  are  attached  to  their  foundations  in 
Europe.  We  can  understand,  therefore, 
the  practical  wisdom  which  led  the 
Japanese  to  build  their  houses  as  little 
more  than  a  roof  standing  on  a  series  of 
legs,  the  sides  being  shutters  moving  as 
slides,  and  taken  away  altogether  during 
summer.  The  supports  rest  usually  on 
round-topped  stones,  just  high  enough 
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to  raise  the  timber  uprights  above  any 
water  that  might  lie  upon  the  ground. 
The  same  practical  wisdom  is  seen  in 
the  method  of  dealing  with  the  far 
greater  difficulty  of  guarding  lofty  towers 
^  against  the  force  of  earthquakes.  The 
ingenuity  of  European  engineers  and 
architects  would  probably  be  sadly  at  a 
loss  in  dealing  with  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  erection  and  support  of 
the  magnificent  Pagoda  and  Nikko.  In 
this  building  Dr.  Dresser  remarked,  with 
natural  and  extreme  surprise,  what 
looked  like  a  wanton  waste  of  material  ; 
he  was  even  more  surprised  and  offend¬ 
ed  on  seeing  an  enormous  log  of  wood 
in  the  centre  of  the  structure,  ascending 
from  its  base  to  the  apex.  At  the  top, 
he  tells  us,  this  mass  of  timber  was 
nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  lower 
down  a  log  equally  large  was  bolted  to 
each  of  the  four  sides  of  this  central 
mass.  His  denunciation  of  the  absurd 
waste  of  material  was  met  by  the  re¬ 
joinder  that  the  walls  must  be  strong  \o 
support  the  central  block  ;  and  on  his 
replying  that  the  central  block  was  not 
supported  by  the  sides,  he  w-as  led  to 
the  top  and  there  made  to  see  that  this 
huge  central  mass  was  suspended  like  the 
clapper  of  a  bell.  On  descending  to 
the  bottom  and  lying  on  the  ground  he 
could  see,  further,  that  there  was  an 
inch  of  space  intervening  between  the 
soil  and  this  mighty  i)endulum,  which 
goes  far  toward  insuring  the  safety  of 
the  building  during  earthquakes.  For 
centuries,  at  least,  the  centre  of  gravity 
has  by  its  swinging  been  kept  within  the 
base  ;  and  it  would  ^issuredly  be  impos¬ 
sible  in  any  land  to  adduce  stronger 
evidence  of  scientific  forethought  on  the 
part  of  architects  in  dealing  with  a 
question  of  extreme  difficuty.  The  great 
damage  to  life  and  property  often  caused 
by  earthquakes,  especially  in  Japanese 
cities,  may,  it  is  true,  be  urged  as  a  set¬ 
off  against  the  high  merit  of  Japanese 
builders  ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
they  have  two  great  enemies  to  contend 
with.  In  towns  built  of  wood  they  are 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  fire  not  less 
than  to  the  convulsions  of  earthquake  ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  withstand  the 
temptation  to  employ  tiles  as  a  roof¬ 
covering  instead  of  thatch.  The  only 
available  substance  for  the  latter  cover¬ 
ing  becomes  highly  combustible  in  warm 


weather  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  tiles 
loosened  and  hurled  about  in  an  earth¬ 
quake  cause  many  and  serious  disasters. 

We  have  thus  ample  proof  of  foresight 
and  conscientious  care  on  the  part  of 
Japanese  architects  and  workmen  ;  and 
this  thorough  honesty  is  seen  in  every 
detail  of  their  work — in  every  process, 
in  short,  of  every  art.  But  it  is  not 
pretended  that  there  is  anything  mys¬ 
terious  in  Japanese  art  generally.  Its 
special  interest  lies  in  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  excellence 
in  any  work.  It  is  mere  justice  to 
Japanese  workmen  generally  to  say  that 
there  is  a  thoroughness  in  all  that  they 
do  which  imparts  a  wonderful  charm  to 
their  mightiest  buildings  and  to  the  . 
minutest  ornaments  which  decorate  their 
walls.  But  nothing  less  than  this  can 
be  said  of  English  and  Teutonic  work 
generally  until  the  so-called  revival  of 
art  poisoned  the  waters  at  their  source. 

In  village  churches,  as  in  the  grandest 
minsters,  we  may  find  details  worked 
out  with  the  most  loving  care  and 
tenderness  in  positions  where  no  human 
eye  could  espy  them  unless  after  long 
and  toilsome  search. 

But  the  art  of  every  people  must  have 
its  characteristics  ;  and  the  special  marks 
of  Japanese  art  are  to  be  found  in  the 
complete  devotion  of  the  workmen  to 
their  work  and  in  the  singular  love  of 
birds  and  beasts  displayed  by  all.  Both 
these  features  Dr.  Dresser  traces  to  the 
influence  of  religion.  Shintoism,  which 
made  the  altar  or  hearth  an  object  of 
the  deepest  reverence  and  affection,  led 
to  infinite  patience  and  ingenuity  in  its 
ornamentation  ;  and  Buddhism,  by  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  sacredness  of  animal  life, 
implanted  in  the  Japanese  that  tender¬ 
ness  of  feeling  for  all  animals  which 
makes  butterflies  alight  on  the  hands  of 
children,  and  frees  even  beasts  of  chase  • 
from  all  fear  of  man.  The  theory  may 
be  a  true  one  ;  but  the  statement  of  it 
must  be  taken  with  some  qualification, 
if  we  refer  only  to  some  facts  made 
known  to  us  by  Dr.  Dresser  himself. 
The  devouring  of  a  large  living  fish  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  banquets  of 
the  richer  Japanese  ;  but  with  some 
little  inconsistency  Dr.  Dresser  remarks 
that  the  infliction  of  suffering  on  one 
of  the  lower  creatures  causes  probably 
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no  self-reproach  among  a  people  who 
appear  to  regard  neither  pain  nor  death 
with  dread. 

Whatever  be  its  origin,  the  devotion 
of  the  Japanese  workman  to  his  work, 
and  his  intense  appreciation  of  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  of  much  that  is  grand 
in  the  sensible  world,  are  alike  unques¬ 
tionable  ;  and  throughout  its  history 
generally  the  circumstances  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  greatly  favored  the  growth  of 
these  dispositions.  If  the  principle  of 
division  of  labor,  which  is  nowadays 
supposed  to  be  the  very  foundation  of 
Western  civilization,  is  not  unknown 
among  them,  the  Japanese  workman  has 
always  been  disposed  to  carry  his  work 
himself  through  every  one  of  its  stages, 
whether  his  task  be  that  of  working  in 
metal  or  lacquer,  of  preparing  woven 
fabrics,  or  of  pottery  in  any  of  its 
branches.  Each  workman  thus  looks 
on  his  work,  while  it  is  going  on,  as  on 
a  child  that  he  loves.  It  is  his  creation 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  poem  or  a 
picture  is  the  creation  of  a  poet  or  a 
painter  ;  and  the  feelings  which  it  ex¬ 
cites  in  him  are  not  less  strong.  He  is 
striving  after  beauty  in  every  shape,  not 
after  money  ;  and  he  has  his  recompense 
in  a  way  which  must  cause  some  surprise 
to  Englishmen.  In  Japan  the  mer¬ 
chant,  Dr.  Dresser  assures  us,  has  no 
status  whatever,  though  he  be  as  rich  as 
Crcesus.  Money  alone,  he  adds,  buys 
no  position,  and  a  prince  will  spend 
hours  in  conversation  with  a  skilled 
workman,  while  the  richest  merchant 
would  be  beneath  his  notice.  Some  of 
the  greatest  of  Japanese  potters  and 
lacquer-workers  may  be  said  to  know 
nothing  of  money,  the  wife  or  child 
taking  charge  of  the  work  when  it  leaves 
the  hand  of  the  master,  who  takes  no 
thought  for  anything  else.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  feudalism  under  the  Daimios, 
although  it  involved  fierce  persecutions 
of  the  Buddhist  monks,  in  no  way 
affected  the  conditions  needed  for  the 
growth  of  the  highest  art  in  Japan. 
The  palace  of  the  baron  became  to  the 
workman  what  the  monastery  had  been 
thus  far.  He  becatne  one  of  the  chief’s 
retainers,  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged  by 
him,  the  return  expected  from  him  being 
the  production  of  the  best  work  in  his 
power  ;  and  with  this  golden  leisure  and 
reedom  from  care  his  power  was  in¬ 


creased  tenfold.  Thus  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  not  merely  a  patience  altogether 
marvellous  in  the  most  minute  and  com¬ 
plete  finishing  of  every  detail,  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  mechanical  excellence  seldom 
equalled  and  never  surpassed  ;  but  a 
power  of  delineating  life,  esf>ecially  the 
life  of  birds  and  beasts,  which  places 
the  Japanese  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
artists  of  any  age  or  country.  It  is 
strange  to  see  in  drawings  which  exhibit 
great  defects  of  general  perspective, 
portraits  of  animals  which  actually  live 
on  the  canvas  or  the  paper.  We  may 
look  at  a  parliament  of  storks,  each  in  a 
different  attitude,  all  studied  with  the 
most  affectionate  care — all  made,  we 
might  say,  to  show  their  thoughts  with¬ 
out  imparting  to  them  in  the  smallest 
degree  the  appearance  of  exaggeration 
or  caricature.  We  may  fix  our  eyes  on 
a  peacock,  radiant  with  a  splendor  of 
coloring  which  brings  out  the  wonderful 
vigor  of  the  drawing  ;  and  then  we  may 
go  on  to  mark  that  this  power  is  not 
confined  to  the  treatment  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  on  flat  surfaces.  The  metal-caster 
will  not  hesitate  to  cast  a  crowd  of  birds 
in  their  flight,  the  birds  composing  it 
being  almost  separate  one  from  the 
other,  and  yet  forming  one  continuous 
casting. 

The  whole  field  of  Japanese  art  en¬ 
forces  the  one  lesson  which  bids  us  do 
with  all  our  might  whatever  we  may 
have  to  do.  The  ceiling  of  a  temple 
soaring  in  the  sun  as  high  as  the  vault 
of  Westminster  is  worked  up  with  the 
same  unwearying  care  which  is  bestowed 
on  a  bracelet  or  a  lacquer-box.  Hinges 
and  lucks  are  fashioned  with  equal  bold¬ 
ness  and  grace  ;  and  some  nails,  figured 
by  Dr.  Dresser  from  the  doors  of  a 
temple  at  Nara,  are  objects  on  which 
the  eye  must  rest  with  exquisite  delight. 
In  short,  if  we  were  seeking  simply  to 
point  out  the  merits  of  Japanese  work¬ 
manship,  we  should  have  to  go  through 
every  branch  in  the  art  of  a  people  who 
have  carried  their  art  into  everything. 
But,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  our  duty,  if 
we  care  to  promote  art-education  in  this 
country,  to  note  every  point  in  which 
the  Japanese  not  merely  leave  us  far 
behind  in  the  race,  but  in  which  they 
teach  us  lessons  which  we  have  not  yet 
learned.  Here  we  know  nothing  of 
the  splendid  effects  of  color  attained  by 
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combining  metallic  alloys  with  pure 
metals,  or  of  the  value  of  reflected  light 
in  relation  to  metal  composition.  But 
Dr.  Dresser  rightly  insists  even  more 
strongly  on  the  need  of  considering  well 
the  influence  which  the  Japanese  method 
of  writing  has  in  fostering  the  power  of 
a  child  to  seize  the  outlines  of  natural 
form.  The  child  must  draw  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  characters  used  as  the  signs  of 
the  written  language.  These  he  draws 
with  a  brush,  holding  the  paper,  which 
is  absorbent,  in  his  hand.  Thus  the 
whole  arm  w’orks,  motion  being  got  from 
the  shoulder,  the  elbow,  and  the  wrist 
alike.  From  the  first,  therefore,  the 
Japanese  child  in  learning  to  write  is 
unconsciously  learning  to  draw  with  a 
free  hand.  Here  he  would  learn  to 
write  with  a  hard  pen  or  pencil  ;  and 
with  the  same  hard  point  he  would  make 
his  first  attempts  at  free-hand  drawing, 
and  only  after  he  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  hard  point  would  he  have 
the  yielding  brush  placed  in  his  fingers. 
By  the  Japanese  method  the  child  learns 
the  value  of  touches  with  a  thorough¬ 
ness  impracticable  under  any  other  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  admixture  of  solid  black 
with  outline  drawing  imparts  an  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  life  to  much  of  his  work 
which  is  wholly  lacking  in  many  of  the 
productions  of  our  art  schools.  On 
this  point  no  one  who  will  examine  the 
extremely  beautiful  examples  given  by 
Dr.  Dresser  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
second  part  of  his  volume  can  remain 
in  any  doubt. 

No  adequate  conception  of  Japanese 
art  can  be  formed  by  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  w’ith  its  coloring.  The 
brightest  and  the  strongest  hues,  red, 
blue,  green,  white,  and  gold,  are  em¬ 


ployed  in  all  their  intensity.  The 
greater  part  of  the  space  to  be  covered 
is  broken  up  by  patterns  interlacing 
each  other  often  with  astonishing  in¬ 
tricacy  ;  but  some  broad  mass  of  lead¬ 
ing  color  is  always  interposed  unbroken 
at  definite  intervals  to  impart  solidity  to 
the  whole.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say  that  the  magnificence  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  of  St.  Louis  is  but  poor  in 
comparison  with  the  splendor  of  some 
of  the  greatest  Japanese  temples  ;  and 
for  majestic  and  solemn  impressiveness, 
so  far  as  we  refer  to  color,  the  advantage 
would  rest  altogether  with  the  latter. 
We  have  to  imagine  the  elaborate  pan¬ 
elled  vault  of  the  ceiling  soaring  a 
hundred  feet  above  us,  while  the  over¬ 
hanging  roof,  extended  nearly  to  the 
railings  of  the  balcony  surrounding  the 
shrine,  softens  the  intensity  of  the  sun¬ 
light,  the  light  which  ultimately  reaches 
the  ceiling  being  all  reflected  from  a 
floor  of  black  lacquer  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  polish. 

The  art  of  Japan  is,  indeed,  a  subject 
which  will  well  repay  all  the  care  with 
which  we  may  study  it.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
study  will  make  any  Englishman  blindly 
idolize  it.  It  has  wonderful  merits.  It 
ought  to  teach  us  some  important  and 
very  needful  lessons  ;  but  the  forms 
which  it  employs,  beautiful  though  they 
may  be,  fall  short  of  the  exquisite 
dignity,  grace,  and  loveliness  which 
mark  the  work  of  the  Teutonic  races 
while  Teutonic  art  was  still  a  living 
tradition,  and  which  remains  to  us  as  a 
rich  inheritance,  until  patient  and  honest 
work  makes  it  a  living  tradition  once 
more. — Longman  s  Magazine. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  A  DYNASTY. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago,  at  the  height  of 
the  panic  caused  among  French  Re¬ 
publicans  by  Prince  Napoleon’s  mani¬ 
festo,  the  demolition  of  the  ruined 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  com¬ 
menced.  It  was  a  mere  chance  that 
^ade  the  final  destruction  of  the  palace 
where  so  many  dynasties  have  reigned 
coincide  with  the  agitation  for  expelling 
Imperial  and  Royal  princes  from  France; 


yet  the  hazard  was  a  curious  one.  The 
blackened  ruins  had  stood  for  nearly 
twelve  years  ;  no  Republican  adminis¬ 
tration  had  remained  long  enough  in 
power  to  determine  what  kind  of  a 
building  should  be  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  Tuileries  ;  and  it  was  said,  by  those 
whose  hope  was  father  to  the  thought, 
that  the  ground  would  remain  uncleared 
till  it  was  wanted  for  a  new  palace  to  be 
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inhabited  by  a  restored  sovereign.  When 
at  last  the  carts  of  the  entrepreneur  de 
demolitions  wended  their  way  into  the 
Cour  du  Carrousel  it  may  have  looked 
as  if  the  Republic  had  got  consolidated  ; 
and  something  was  indeed  said  by  M. 
Herisson,  the  Minister  for  Public  Works, 
as  to  the  time  having  arrived  “  for  sell¬ 
ing  the  Crown  jewels,  and  removing  the 
last  vestiges  of  a  palace  whose  ruins 
aptly  symbolized  the  utter  downfall  of 
the  Monarchical  system  in  France.” 
Well,  as  to  ”  utter  downfall”  qui  vivra 
ver.ra  :  extinct  monarchies  have  unex¬ 
pected  resurrections  ;  and  if  the  burned 
stones  of  the  Tuileries  teach  any  lesson 
at  all,  it  is  one  on  the  mutability  of  all 
French  political  systems,  the  Republican 
as  well  as  others. 

To  those  who  knew  the  Court  of  the 
Second  Empire,  the  sight  of  the 
Tuileries  in  recent  years  always  recalled 
most  vividly  the  four  terrible  weeks  in 
1870,  when  the  palace  was  last  inhabited 
by  the  Empress  Eugenie.  Revolutions 
have  their  small  sides  ;  and  the  doings 
of  sovereigns  who  begin  to  feel  their 
thrones  crack  under  them,  who  are 
living  amid  panic-stricken  courtiers, 
who  are  urced  this  way  and  that  way  by 
contrary  advisers,  and  who  have  to  make 
preparations  for  flight  in  secret,  lest  by 
allowing  their  purpose  to  be  known  they 
should  add  to  the  dismay  around  them 
— are  among  the  most  pitiable  things 
that  can  be  witnessed.  The  news  of  the 
defeats  at  Woerth  and  Forbach — which 
practically  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Empire 
— reached  Paris  on  the  6th  of  August,  a 
Saturday  ;  on  the  7th  a  proclamation 
appeared  putting  Paris  in  a  state  of 
siege  ;  and  on  the  8th  the  Empress- 
Regent  came  to  the  Tuileries  from  St. 
Cloud.  She  could  not  realize  that  the 
end  of  the  Emperor’s  reign  was  ap¬ 
proaching.  With  a  lady’s  romantic 
ideas  about  military  possibilities,  she 
thought  that  everything  could  be  re¬ 
trieved  by  a  grand  coup,  and  that 
Bazaine  was  the  man  who  would  set 
matters  right.  She  had  no  great  faith 
in  MacMahon,  and  was  terribly  disap¬ 
pointed  in  General  Frossard,  who  had 
been  the  Prince  Imperial’s  tutor  ;  there 
was,  in  truth,  considerable  Spanish 
vivacity  in  her  manner  of  expressing 
herself  about  these  two  officers,  who 
had  ‘  ‘  miserably  blundered’  ’  as  she  put  it. 


On  Tuesday  the  9th  of  August,  M.  Emile 
Ollivier’s  Cabinet  resigned,  and  General 
Cousin  de  Montauban,  Count  de 
Palikao,  became  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  of  War.  He  was  a  man  of  bluff, 
soldierly  exterior,  who  produced  a  sensa¬ 
tion  the  first  time  he  spoke  !n  the  Corps 
Lcgislatif,  by  saying  that  he  could  not 
speak  loud,  because  he  had  a  bullet  in 
the  chest  ;  but  he  was  a  perfect  courtier 
who  knew  how  to  say  pleasant  things  in 
his  blunt  way,  and  he  thought  it  to  be 
part  of  his  duty  to  keep  the  Empress  in 
ignorance  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  However,  her  Majesty’s  delusion 
only  lasted  a  few  days,  for  M.  Conti,  the 
Emperor’s  secretary,  was  seen  to  be  busy 
collecting  the  most  important  papers  of 
his  office  for  removal,  and  the  Empress’s 
private  friends  began  advising  her  to 
make  preparations  to  secure  her  own 
safety  in  case  things  should  come  to  the 
worst.  Upon  this,  all  of  a  sudden  the 
Regent’s  confidence  appeared  to  forsake 
her.  She  was  seized  with  the  fear  of  a 
revolution  breaking  out  in  the  night,  and 
of  her  being  massacred  by  torchlight  in 
the  garden.  She  kept  thinking  of  that 
gloomy  night,  the  5th  of  October, 
1789,  when  a  Parisian  rabble  went  to 
Versailles  to  fetch  the  King  and  Royal 
family  to  the  capital,  and  when  several 
of  the  French  Guards  were  slaughtered 
in  protecting  Marie  Antoinette  from 
insult.  One  day  she  favored  a  plan  for 
having  M.  Gambetta  and  some  other 
Republican  leaders  arrested,  and  yet 
when  the  scheme  was  discussed  with  a 
view  to  rapid  action  she  hesitated.  The 
tortures  of  mind  which  she  underwent 
were  unimaginable.  In  a  fortnight  her 
fair  face  became  haggard,  and  streaks  of  ’ 
silver  showed  themselves  in  her  hair. 

A  dynasty  which  has  received  notice 
to  quit  labors  under  almost  incredible 
difficulties  in  setting  its  house  straight 
before  going.  The  Bonapartes  had  a 
longer  time  for  preparation  than  Louis 
Philippe  and  Charles  X.,  who  both  had 
to  fly  at  a  couple  of  days’  notice  ;  but 
when  it  became  a  question  of  sending 
state  papers  and  valuables  out  of  the 
Tuileries,  nobody  could  suggest  how  this 
ought  to  be  done.  The  palace  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  closely  watched  by  amateur 
Revolutionary  detectives  ;  many  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Imperial  household  were 
but  half  trusted  ;  the  very  sentries  and 
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officers  on  guard,  though  loyal,  were 
spies  after  a  fashion,  in  that  they  kept 
their  eyes  and  ears  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  signs  as  to  how  the  war  was 
going  to  end.  It  was  feared,  therefore, 
that  if  vans  were  introduced  into  the 
courtyard  of*the  palace  the  report  would 
quickly  be  spread  that  the  Empress  was 
about  to  take  her  departure  ;  besides 
which  there  was  a  serious  danger  that  the 
vans  might  be  waylaid  in  the  streets  and 
ransacked  by  mobs.  M.  Conti  made 
energetic  efforts  to  select  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  his  papers  ;  but  we  know 
what  time  it  requires  for  a  man  in 
private  life  to  classify  letters  which  have 
accumulated  for  a  few  months  ;  and  M. 
Conti,  harrassed  by  all  sorts  of  other 
work,  had  in  a  few  days  to  sort  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  State  papers  of  eighteen 
years’  reign.  He  had  to  do  this,  too, 
with  high  officials  and  statesmen  out  of 
office,  daily  besieging  his  door  and  im¬ 
ploring  him  to  deliver  up  to  them,  or 
else  destroy  in  their  presence,  docu¬ 
ments  in  which  they  were  interested. 
The  Due  de  Persigny  called  at  the  palace 
again  and  again,  and  grew  nearly  frantic 
w’heii  some  papers  relating  to  his  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Home  Office  could 
not  be  found-  In  the  end  quantities  of 
papers  were  torn  up  into  little  bits 
and  mixed  together  by  three  Corsican 
detectives,  who  toiled  ten  hours  a  day 
for  more  than  a  week  over  this  occupa¬ 
tion  in  the  absent  Emperor’s  study, 
’fhe  papers  could  not  be  burned,  for  it 
would  have  required  a  furnace  to  con¬ 
sume  them.  When  they  had  been 
reduced  to  bits  they  were  put  into  baths, 
and  hot  water  was  turned  upon  them  to 
‘convert  them  into  pulp.  Some  other 
papers  were  intrusted  to  faithful  hands 
to  be  conveyed  out  of  the  palace  in 
small  packets  ;  but  the  great  mass  of 
documents  remained  at  the  Tuileries 
and  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  that 
devoured  that  building,  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  ap|K>inted  by  the  Government 
of  National  Defence  to  examine  the  Im¬ 
perial  state  papers  had  found  leisure  to 
overhaul  them. 

A  young  Englishman  who  was  at  this 
time  private  secretary  to  one  of  the 
Emperor’s  most  trust^  counsellors  co¬ 
operated  in  all  the  measures  that  were 
taken  to  provide  a  hiding-place  for  the 
Empress,  in  the  event  of  her  finding  it 


impossible  to  leave  Paris  on  the  sudden 
outbreak  of  a  revolution.  Expiring 
dynasties  have  to  be  served  in  a  very 
large  measure  by  foreigners.  Native 
partisans  are  apt  to  be  too  zealous,  or 
not  loyal  enough  ;  in  the  latter  case  they 
may  use  information  that  comes  to  them 
for  selfish  purposes  :  in  the  former, 
they  may  cause  mischief  by  doing  more 
than  is  required  of  them.  All  the 
details  of  the  Empress’s  eventual  flight 
on  the  4th  September  were  planned  and 
executed  by  five  foreigners. 

The  steps  taken  in  the  first  instance 
to  insure  the  Empress  a  safe  retreat 
within  Paris  itself  were  not  disclosed  to 
her  Majesty.  The  young  Englishman 
just  referred  lo,  Mr.  R ,  was  in¬ 
structed  to  go  and  see  the  Lady 
Superior  of  the  Convent  des  Oiseaux,  in 
the  Rue  de  Piepus — a  suburb  near  the 
Bois  de  Vincennes — and  this  good  lady 
eagerly  undertook  to  receive  the 
Empress  with  one  or  two  ladies.  A 
door  which  opened  from  the  garden 
wall  into  a  small  side  alley,  but  which 
had  not  been  used  for  years,  was  fitted 
with  a  new  lock,  so  as  to  be  readily 
available  as  an  extra  means  of  ingress  or 
exit.  This  work  was  performed  with 
the  utmost  secrecy,  on  the  night  of  the 

13th  of  August,  by  Mr.  R - and  the 

chaplain  of  the  convent,  as  it  would 
have  been  imprudent  to  call  in  any 
mechanic  of  the  neighborhood  for  such 
a  job.  The  Englishman  had  been  told 
to  take  apartments  at  the  Hotel  du 
Louvre,  so  as  to  be  within  five  minutes’ 
call  of  the  palace  if  he  should  be 
wanted  ;  and  a  private  code  of  signals 
— the  putting  of  a  card  behind  this  or 
that  pane,  in  a  certain  window  of  the 
Louvre  library — was  to  convey  to  him 
his  instructions.  At  about  four  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  the  14th  of 
August,  a  card  was  so  displayed  as  to 
warn  him  to  go  and  take  his  stand  at  the 
comer  of  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal, 
there,  after  half  an  hour’s  waiting,  during 
which  he  heard  sounds  of  rifle-firing 
coming  from  the  northern  side  of  the 
city,  he  was  joined  by  M.  Thelin,  an 
Imperial  messenger  (Courrier  de 
Cabinet),  who  had  formerly  been  the 
Emperor's  valet,  and  was  a  most 
devoted  servant.  This  M.  Th^lin  had 
enormous  mustaches  and  whiskers  like 
those  of  Victor- Emmanuel,  King  of 
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Italy — adornments  whit?  as  cotton 
wool  ;  and  so  that  his  face  looked  all 
hair,  like  that  of  a  poodle  with  a  pink 
nose  ;  but  it  was  the  face  of  a  most 
well-bred  poodle,  for  M.  Th61in  was  the 
politest  of  men,  and  could  never  accost 
anybody  without  sweeping  his  hat  off  his 
head  to  the  level  of  his  knee.  “  An 
insurrection  has  broken  out  at  La 
Villette,”  he  said,  making  one  of  these 

stately  bows  to  Mr,  R - ,  who  in  point 

of  age  might  have  been  his  grandson  ; 
and  in  quite  nicely-toned  words  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  a  gang  of  anarchists,  in¬ 
stigated,  it  was  believed,  by  the  noto¬ 
rious  Blanqui,  had  made  a  raid  upon  the 
barracks  of  a  company  of  Sapeurs 
Pompiers  (firemen),  in  order  to  seize  a 
stand  of  arms  ;  but  they  had  been 
repulsed  with  loss.  “  Too  soon, 
though,  too  soon,”  concluded  M.  The- 
lin  softly. 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  too  soon  ?” 

“  Why  sir,  if  the  affair  had  been  a 
little  more  serious,  there  would  have 
been  an  excuse  for  arresting  Gambetta 
and  the  others.  We  could  rely  on  the 
army  and  police  at  this  moment.  We 
might  have  made  a  superb  haul  {tin 
superbe  coup  de  filet). ' ' 

After  this  he  told  Mr.  R - to  walk 

up  and  down,  under  the  colonnade  of 
the  hotel,  until  he  should  see  another 
card  put  in  the  window  of  the  library  to 
inform  him  that  he  was  no  longer 
wanted.  It  was  not  quite  certain  yet 
whether  the  movement  at  La  Villette 
was  an  isolated  affair,  or  whether  it  was 
not  the  signal  for  a  more  general  out¬ 
break  which  would  occur  in  the  night. 
Precautions  must  be  taken,  and  all  the 
Empress’s  friends  must  remain  on  the 
watch. 

Precautions  had  been  taken  indeed. 
There  were  five  hundred  policemen  in 
plain  clothes,  all  armed  with  life-pre¬ 
servers  and  revolvers,  scattered  along 
the  streets  and  quays  round  the  palace 
at  the  moment  when  M.  ThGin  was 
speaking,  and  how  good  a  watch  they 
kept  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  four 
of  them  presently  arrested  the  English¬ 
man,  who  was  out  on  business  similar  to 
their  own.  Seeing  a  young  gentleman 
pacing  to  and  fro  and  occasionally 
throwing  glances  toward  the  windows  of 
the  Louvre,  they  thought  this  suspicious. 
It  seems  that  they  made  to  Mr.  R - 
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the  signs  by  which  detectives  recognize 

one  another,  but  Mr.  R - ,  having  no 

connection  with  the  police,  remained 
irresponsive,  and  walked  stolidly  on,  till 
of  a  sudden  he  felt  a  muscular  arm 
passed  through  one  of  his  and  a  peremp¬ 
tory  voice  whispered  in  his  ear  :  ”  Come 
with  us — I  advise  you  to  make  no  noise 
and  offer  no  resistance.” 

None  was  offered.  In  the  twinkling 

of  an  eye  Mr.  R - was  hustled  into  a 

cab  ;  three  men  entered  with  him,  a 
fourth  climbed  on  to  the  box  ;  and  the 
vehicle,  turning  on  the  Quai  du  Louvre, 
was  rapidly  driven  toward  the  Prefecture 

de  Police.  On  the  way  Mr.  R - was 

questioned  as  to  his  name  and  business, 
but  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  supply  any 
information  whatever,  and  when  he  had 
said  this,  his  escort  seemed  to  think 
they  had  a  valuable  capture.  However, 

at  the  Prefecture  Mr.  R - asked  to 

see  M.  Lagrange,  the  Chief  of  the 
Political  Department,  with  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted,  and  that  gentle¬ 
man,  happening  to  be  at  the  office,  the 
Englishman  was  at  once  liberated  with 
apologies.  But  M.  Lagrange  showed 

himself  very  curious  as  to  Mr.  R - ’s 

business,  and  somewhat  nettled  when  he 
could  not  ascertain  what  it  was.  He 
dared  not  say  much  to  a  secretary  of  a 
Senator  who  had  several  times  been  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  and  who  was  known 
to  be  one  of  the  Emperor’s  most  inti¬ 
mate  confidants  ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  police  to  find  out  things,  and  they 
are  naturally  mortified  and  jealous  when 
they  discover  that  their  functions  are 
being  encroached  upon  without  their 
being  able  to  guess  by  whom  or  for  what 
purpose.  “  Well,”  said  M.  Lagrange 
gloomily,  when  he  saw  that  putting  play¬ 
ful  questions  was  of  no  avail,  “  I  think 
you  ought  to  tell  his  Excellency  that 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  protect  her 
Majesty,  and  that  we  are  more  likely  to 
succeed  if  all  the  friends  of  the  Dynasty 
act  in  concert.  Some  of  our  men  may 
arrest  you  again  and  balk  you  in  some 
important  business,  if  we  are  nut  told 
what  you  are  about.” 

All  this  was  true  enough,  but  M. 
Pietri,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  knew  more 
than  M.  Lagrange  did,  and  that  same 

evening  accosting  Mr.  R - at  the 

Tuileries,  where  the  Empress  was 
holding  an  informal  reception,  he  gave 
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him  a  little  yellow  card  in  an  oval  glass 
medallion.  This  was  to  serve  in  case 

Mr.  R - was  molested  again.  There 

was  not  a  word  of  print  or  writing  on 
the  card,  but  on  one  side  of  it  was  en¬ 
graved  an  open  eye.  Mr.  R - ^only 

had  occasion  to  use  it  once,  and  this  was 
enough  to  convince  him  of  its  magical 
properties,  for  the  policeman  in  uniform 
to  whom  he  exhibited  it,  stepped  back 
instantly,  with  his  hand  to  the  peak  of 
his  cocked  hat  and  with  a  look  of  great 
respect. 

The  Empress’s  reception  on  the  night 
of  the  14th  of  August  was  to  be  the  last 
grand  gathering  of  the  Imperial  Court 
in  state.  Hearing  of  the  affair  at  La 
Villette,  and  how  promptly  the  military 
and  police  had  put  the  insurgents  to 
reason.  Senators,  Deputies,  and  other 
important  people  flocked  from  all  parts 
of  Paris  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
Empress.  Most  of  them  had  put  on 
uniforms  or  dress  clothes  ;  those  who  in 
their  excitement  had  forgotten  this 
piece  of  etiquette,  were  turned  back  with 
gentle  words  by  the  ever  courtly  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  Vicomte  de  Laferriere,  of 
whom  it  used  to  be  said  that  if  he  had 
had  to  be  guillotined  after  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening  he  would  have  insisted  upon 
going  to  the  scaffold  in  a  swallow-tail 
and  white  gloves.  Those  whom  M.  de 
Laferriere  sent  away  returned  by  and  by 
properly  clothed  and  wearing  their 
orders  ;  and  some  of  them  brought  their 
wives  with  them,  so  that  the  reception- 
rooms  of  the  palace,  which  had  all  been 
thrown  open  and  hastily  lighted,  pre¬ 
sented  quite  an  animated  appearance. 
The  Empress,  however,  and  all  the 
ladies  were  dressed  in  deep  mourning 
for  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the 
war.  Her  Majesty’s  dress  was  a  low¬ 
bodied  one  of  black  net ;  her  only 
ornaments  were  jet  bracelets  and  a  jet 
diadem,  which  lent  to  her  pale,  anxious 
face  a  most  august  look.  All  the  Court 
footmen  wore  black  liveries. 

In  spite  of  these  funeral  garbs  the 
general  tone  of  conversation  was 
sprightly  and  hopeful.  Some  cheering 
news  had  been  received  from  the  seat  of 
war,  and  for  this  one  evening  the  Court 
was  itself  again.  It  was  like  the  last 
flash  of  the  sun  before  it  sets  behind  red 
clouds.  As  to  the  insurrection  which 
had  been  put  down  in  the  afternoon,  the 


Ministers,  and  particularly  M.  Henri 
Chevreau  who  ruled  at  the  Home  Office, 
were  far  from  making  light  of  it  ;  but 
they  declared  complacently  that  Govern¬ 
ment  was  quite  strong  enough  to  detect 
and  punish  the  "  real  instigators”  of  the 
outrage.  These  significant  words  some¬ 
how  found  their  way  out  of  doors  ;  and 
that  night  not  a  single  one  among  the 
twenty  Republican  Deputies  slept  in  his 
bed.  Even  M.  Thiers — though  he  was 
not  a  Republican  then — deemed  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  go  and  sleep  at  a  friend’s  house. 
On  the  following  day  the  Opposition 
was  able  to  set  itself  right  with  the 
country  by  energetically  disclaiming, 
both  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  press, 
all  complicity  in  the  unpatriotic  riot  at 
La  Villette  ;  but  on  that  Sunday  night 
before  the  members  of  the  Left  could 
give  currency  to  their  disclaimers,  they 
naturally  felt  nervous  lest  Government 
should  arrest  them  and  proclaim  that  it 
had  proofs  of  their  having  been  in 
league  with  the  rioters.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  as  Paris  was  in  a  state  of 
siege,  men  apprehended  on  a  treason¬ 
able  charge  could  have  been  tried  by 
court-martial  and  summarily  shot. 

The  events  o(^the  14th  served  on  the 
whole  to  give  the  Court  too  great  a  sense 
of  security.  On  the  17th  the  battles 
round  Metz  began,  and  Bazaine’s  armies, 
everywhere  outnumbered  and  beaten, 
had  to  retreat  before  the  German  hosts. 
But  St.  Privat  and  Gravelotte  were  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Parisians  as  victories,  and 
It  was  said  that  Bazaine  had  thrown  him¬ 
self  into  Metz  in  order  to  take  up  a 
“  strong  position  ”!  The  Empress  be¬ 
lieved  in  all  these  fables.  Was  it  a 
wonder  that  she  should  do  so  when  at 
clubs  like  the  Union  and  the  Cercle 
Impi'rial,  old  generals  would  bark 
furiously  at  you  if  you  expressed  any 
doubt  as  to  Marshal  Canrobert’s  hav¬ 
ing  driven  a  whole  regiment  of  Prus¬ 
sian  Cuirassiers  into  the  sand-pits  of 
Jaumont — sand-pits  which  had  no  ex¬ 
istence  ?  The  truth  is,  double  sets  of 
telegrams  used  to  be  sent  from  the  seat 
of  war,  and  those  which  related  events 
with  some  approach  to  the  truth  (for 
none  of  them  were  wholly  truthful)  were 
never  communicated  to  the  Empress. 
When  the  hoaxing  dispatch  about  the 
Jaumont  sand-pits  was  put  into  her 
hands,  the  poor  lady,  believing  in  a  real 
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victoH',  was  so  overjoyed  that  she  ran 
down  from  her  apartments  to  the  guard- 
room,  right  among  the  soldiers,  who 
were  lying  upon  camp-beds  or  playing 
cards,  and  waved  the  telegram,  crying  : 

“  The  Prussians  are  beaten  !’’  She 
then  suspended  all  her  own  personal 
preparations  for  flight.  She  said  that  if 
a  revolution  were  attempted  in  Paris  she 
would  herself  ride  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  that  quelled  it.  This  was  her 
mood  during  several  days,  and  it  ex¬ 
plains  how  so  few  of  her  own  chattels 
were  removed  from  the  palace.  Her 
wardrobe  contained  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  dresses  ;  her  collection  of  fans,  of 
furs,  of  lace,  and  linen  was  probably 
uniejue,  for  the  pin-money  which  she 
had  received  in  monthly  payments  ever 
since  her  marriage  amounted  to  £48,000 
a  year,  and  one  may  add  that  she  had 
never  failed  to  spend  this  sum  to  the 
last  franc.  Everything  that  the  Em¬ 
press  possessed,  with  the  exception  of 
her  jewels  and  a  few  valuable  missals, 
was  left  at  the  Tuileries  when  she  fled  ; 
and  the  jewels  would  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  too,  had  not  Madame  Carette, 
one  of  her  Majesty’s  ladies-in-waiting, 
prevailed  upon  her,  after  much  plead¬ 
ing,  to  have  these  treasures  confided  to 
a  banker. 

The  Empres's  led  a  curious  life  during 
her  last  days  on  the  throne.  She  was 
up  every  morning  at  seven  o’clock, 
attired  in  a  black  cashmere  dress  which 
she  wore  all  day  with  plain  white  collar 
and  cuffs.  At  half-past  seven  she  heard 
mass  said  in  the  private  chapel  of  the 
Tuileries  by  Monseigneur  Bauer,  her 
almoner.  Immediately  after  this  she 
took  a  cup  of  chocolate  with  Madame 
Carette,  who,  by  the  by,  was  one  of  the 
most  renowned  Court  beauties  and  a 
most  charming  companion,  owing  to  her 
exquisite  cheerfulness.  Another  of  the 
Empress’s  ladies  was  Madame  Lebreton 
(sister  of  General  Bourbaki),  who  has 
followed  her  into  exile  and  has  always 
been  one  of  her  most  sensible,  patient 
advisers.  ’Phe  Empress’s  private  apart¬ 
ments  were  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore  overlooking  the 
garden,  and  commanding  a  glorious  view 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Champs  Elysees  as 
far  as  the  Triumphal  Arch.  The  room 
in  which  she  generally  sat  was  a  circular 
saloon,  very  gayly  decorated  with  panels 


painted  by  Charles  Chaplin  and  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  loves  of  a  violet  and  a  rose.  In 
this  room  from  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  until  long  after  the  nominal 
hour  for  dinner,  which  day  after  day  was 
delayed,  the  Empress  received  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  flow  of  visitors,  and  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  those  wretched  times  was  shown 
by  the  kind  as  well  as  by  the  number  of 
persons  who  were  allowed  to  penetrate 
her  presence. 

Crack-pated  men  bringing  plans  for 
new  campaigns,  inventors  who  had  new 
sorts  of  shells  to  propose,  wives  of  con¬ 
victs  who  sought  pardons  for  their  hus¬ 
bands,  and,  it  is  pitiful  to  add,  men  of 
every  degree  who  wanted  to  coax  or 
bully  grants  of  money,  posts  or  decora¬ 
tions,  out  of  a  Regent  whom  they  knew 
to  have  more  in  her  of  womanly  sweet¬ 
ness  than  of  regal  strength — all  these 
people  were,  by  some  unpardonable 
mismanagement  on  the  part  of  those  who 
should  have  protected  the  Empress, 
allowed  to  plague  her  all  day  long.  An 
excuse  that  may  be  offered  for  some  of 
the  men  then  in  power  is  that  several  of 
them  were  quite  new  to  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  office.  M.  Clement  Duvernois, 
for  instance — a  young  man  of  twenty- 
nine  who  had  become  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce  on  the  strength  of  some  dashing 
newspaper  articles — was  a  regular  Bo¬ 
hemian,  who  used  always  to  show 
an  inch  of  shirt  between  his  vest  and 
the  waistband  of  his  nether  garments. 
From  absent-mindedness  he  would  go 
out  with  a  patent  leather  boot  on  one 
foot  and  a  clump-soled  shoe  on  the 
other.  'This  eccentric  man  of  talent, 
who  displayed  some  administrative 
ability  in  provisioning  Paris  for  the 
siege,  used  to  give  audience  to  quandam 
Bohemian  brethren  at  the  Caf^  de 
Madrid,  and  when  he  could  not  grant 
them  all  they  desired,  he  would  dismiss 
them  in  batches,  saying  :  “  Ah,  you 
must  see  the  Empress — I’ll  take  care 
that  you  are  admitted.  ’  ’  Things  reached 
a  pretty  pass  when  on  the  31st  of 
August  a  horde  of  hungry  supplicants, 
tired  of  waiting  in  the  antechambers  of 
the  Tuileries,  pushed  their  way  into  the 
private  dining-room,  and  swooped  upon 
a  cold  luncheon  that  had  been  spread  for 
the  Empress. 

On  the  I  St  of  September  some  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Imperial  household  ab- 
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sconded,  taking  with  them  portable 
articles  of  value  :  statuettes  of  bronze 
and  marble,  miniature  paintings,  albums. 
Some  of  the  Empress’s  dresses  vanished. 
General  Roland,  the  governor  of  the 
palace,  was  at  pains  to  secure  proper 
attendance  fur  the  Regent  ;  and  going 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the 
kitchens,  he  was  stupefied  to  see  work¬ 
men,  soldiers,  and  women — the  friends 
of  the  scullions — being  treated  as 
honored  guests  in  the  ser\'ants’  hall. 
The  intruders  were  ejected  pretty  quick¬ 
ly  by  guards  summoned  for  the  purpose, 
but  by  this  time  it  was  known  that  the 
Emperor’s  struggle  against  the  German 
armies  was  hopeless,  and  there  was  a 
general  feeling  abroad  that  before  many 
days  were  over  the  Tuileries  would  be 
in  possession  of  the  mob.  The  only 
person  who  seemed  to  doubt  this  was 
the  Empress  herself.  She  still  had  her 
self-contained  paroxysms  of  terror 
about  being  murdered  by  an  armed 
mob  ;  but  she  thought  that  the  garrison 
of  Paris  would  make  a  resolute  stand 
for  the  Im{>erial  cause,  and  keep  the 
throne  upstanding,  though  she  herself 
might  accidentally  be  put  to  death. 

Her  infatuation  was  so  great  that  it  is 
a  wonder  how  she  was  persuaded  to 
leave  Paris  on  the  4th,  and  it  is  still 
stranger,  perhaps,  that  she  should  have 
managed  to  escape  from  it  alive.  The 
tidings  of  the  Emperor’s  capitula¬ 
tion  at  Sedan  circulated  in  Paris  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d  of  September  ;  and 
throughout  the  night.  Cabinet  Councils 
were  held  at  the  Tuileries — that  is. 
Ministers,  legislators,  and  generals  kept 
coming  and  going  to  proffer  advice,  or 
bring  idle  bits  of  news.  The  Em¬ 
press  never  went  to  bed.  Toward  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  feeling  exhaust¬ 
ed,  she  stepped  on  to  the  balcony  over¬ 
looking  the  garden,  for  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  The  city  was  at  that  moment  per¬ 
fectly  quiet  ;  the  sentries  stood  at  their 
accustomed  posts  guarding  all  the  gates  ; 
and  the  rows  of  gas  lamps  that  marked 
the  two  miles’  length  of  the  Avenue  des 
Champs  Elys^es,  and  the  long  straight 
line  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  naturally  sug¬ 
gested  reflections  on  the  splendid 
strategical  position  which  the  Tuileries 
occupied  for  defence.  It  had  been  one 
of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  Emperor’s 
reign  to  fortify  his  palace  with  broad 


avenues,  along  which  artillery  would 
have  free  range  in  sweeping  down  mobs. 
Returning  from  the  balcony,  the  Em¬ 
press  said  to  M.  Jdrome  David,  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  who  was  poring  over 
a  plan  of  Paris  :  “  See  these  three 

points — what  could  thty”  (meaning  the 
people  of  Paris)  “  do  without  arms,  if 
the  soldiers  only  did  their  duty  here  ?” 
M.  David,  who  had  been  a  Captain  of 
Zouaves,  concurred,  and  felt  sure  that 
no  open  revolt  would  be  attempted. 
The  principal  matter  under  consideration 
at  that  moment  was  what  kind  of  a  proc¬ 
lamation  the  Empress- Regent  should 
issue  to  the  people  of  Paris,  and  whether 
she  should  ride  forth  on  horseback 
through  the  streets  to  the  Corps  L6gis- 
latif,  to  announce  with  her  own  lips  the 
dissolution  of  that  unpopular  assembly, 
and  the  institution  of  a  new  Council  of 
Regency,  under  the  presidency  of  M. 
Thiers  or  General  Trochu.  The  Em¬ 
press  felt  a  strong  personal  antipathy 
toward  M.  Thiers  ;  but  politics  have 
dire  necessities,  and  it  was  known  that 
M.  Thiers  would  be  willing  to  accept 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  provided 
the  Corps  L6gislatif  were  dissolved,  and 
provided  also  that  the  Emperor  abdi¬ 
cated  in  favor  of  the  Prince  Imperial. 
As  to  General  Trochu,  Governor  of 
Paris,  it  was  an  omnious’  circumstance 
that  he  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  at 
the  palace,  though  he  had  been  twice 
summoned.  On  one  occasion  his  ser¬ 
vants  gave  answer  that  he  was  out. 
The  second  time  it  was  said  that  he  had 
gone  to  bed,  leaving  express  orders  that 
he  was  “  not  to  be  disturbed  for  any¬ 
body.”  M.  Pietri  knew  that  a  meeting  of 
Republican  members  had  been  held  at 
the  General’s  house  in  the  evening,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  place  no  reliance  on 
Trochu,  but  to  intrust  all  military 
arrangements  for  the  morrow  to  Mar¬ 
shal  Paraguay  d’Hilliers,  the  commander 
of  the  Paris  garrison.  Unfortunately 
no  effect  was  given  to  this  resolution 
when  taken.  The  Empress’s  apart¬ 
ments  were  crowded  with  politicians, 
courtiers,  and  officers — all  talking  and 
vowing  their  readiness  to  die  ;  but  it 
occurred  to  nobody  to  go  and  carry  to 
the  Marshal  the  Empress’s  order  that 
all  the  highways  to  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  should  be 
guarded,  so  that  no  crowds  should  as- 
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semble  within  a  kilometre  of  the  palace,  able  mischance  the  only  habit  available 
The  order  in  question  was  allowed  to  was  found  to  be  a  green  one  embroid- 
lie  on  a  table  amid  heaps  of  others,  ered  with  gold — the  costume  of  the  Im- 
which  her  Majesty  had  tired  her  fingers  perial  Hunt  at  Fontainebleau  and  Com- 
in  signing,  and  which  were  never  to  be  pit-gne,  which  had  to  be  worn  with  a 
obeyed.  three-cornered  hat,  a  la  Louis  XV. 

At  five  o’clock,  when  it  was  full  dawn.  This  was  pronounced  too  theatrical  for 
M.  F.mile  de  (lirardin,  editor  of  the  the  occasion.  There  had  been  some 
Liberti,  arrived  at  the  palace  and  craved  other  habits  in  the  wardrobe,  but  they 
an  audience.  "Ah.,  c'est  le  fossoyeur  des  could  not  be  discovered. 
dynasties!  (the  grave-digger  of  dynas-  Little  things  can  make  or  mar  great 
ties)”  exclaimed  the  Empress  wearily,  events.  VVhen  a  lady  has  dressed  her- 
M.  de  Girardin  had  gone  to  give  advice  self  expressly  to  do  a  thing,  she  generally 
in  extremis  to  Louis  Philippe  in  1848,  does  it  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
and  oddly  enough  he  came  back  to  the  that  if  the  Empress  had  put  on  a  habit, 
Tuileries  at  two-and-twenty  years’  her  appearance  in  that  attire  would 
interval  with  identically  the  same  coun-  have  had  an  electrifying  effect  on  her 
sel  as  he  had  conveyed  to  the  Orleans  entourage^  whose  enthusiasm  must  have 
Prince — that  is,  abdication,  dissolution,  reacted  upon  herself.  As  it  was  she 
and  a  new  Ministry  with  M.  Thiers  at  returned  to  her  drawing-room  disheart- 
its  head.  ened,  and  nobody  who  saw  her  jaded  face 

The  Empress  could  not  help  saying  could  have  advised  her  to  take  any 
to  him  with  a  smile  :  “  M.  Thiers  est  action  requiring  vigor  of  body  or  of 
un  atout  qui  revient  souvent  dans  votre  mind.  Nevertheless  she  clung  tena- 
jeu  (M.  Thiers  is  a  trump  you  often  get  ciously  to  the  hope  that  Marshal  Bara- 
in  your  hand).”  However,  M.  de  guay  d’  Hilliers — a  one-armed  Crimean 
Girardin’s  advice  was  palatable,  for  it  veteran — would  keep  order  in  the  city, 
was  given  with  great  spirit,  and  he  and  her  spirits  rose  a  little  as  the  morn- 
wound  up  by  saying  :  “If  your  Majesty  ing  passed  without  bringing  any  reports 
app>ears  on  horseback  fearlessly  among  of  insurrection. 

the  people  of  Paris,  you  may  count  on  But  the  awaking  of  Paris  on  that  4th  of 
their  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  ;  but  you  September  had  been  like  the  simmering 
should  take  a  sleeping-draught  now  to  of  a  vast  caldron — crowds  bubbling  up 
give  you  rest  for  a  few  hours,  and  when  all  over  it,  and  vaporing  off  their  feel- 
you  awake  drink  a  bowl  of  beef  broth.”  ings  in  talk.  There  was  no  violence  ; 

The  Fimpress  had  been  ready  to  faint  only  a  very  small  party  of  anarchists 
with  fatigue  before  M.  de  Girardin  came,  had  their  minds  set  upon  revolution. 
Some  elderly  Senators  and  Deputies,  M.  Thiers  wanted  the  Regency  to  be 
unable  to  bear  up  as  she  had  done,  had  maintained,  and  sent  several  n^^ssages 
wandered  into  different  state  saloons  and  to  the  Palace  to  say  so  ;  M.  Gambetta 
curled  themselves  up  on  sofas  and  set-  was  in  doubt  as  to  what  would  be  best 
tees  to  sleep.  There  were  officers  lying  for  the  country,  but  was  not  eager  to 
about  in  all  the  passages  with  their  assume  the  responsibility  of  carrying  on 
swords  buckled  on,  and  servants  had  to  the  war.  Under  these  circumstances 
pick  their  way  gingerly  among  them  to  there  was  no  organized  attempt  to  over¬ 
carry  trays  with  hot  coffee  and  bouillon  throw  the  Empire — it  was  borne  down, 
on  them.  so  to  say,  by  the  overpowering  force  of 

The  Empress  would  not  consent  to  mobs  pressing  upon  it  from  every  direc- 
take  rest,  her  excitement  was  too  great,  tion.  From  the  moment  when  no  order 
Revived  by  the  idea  that  a  great  dis-  had  been  issued  to  the  military  to  keep 
play  of  energy  would  be  required  of  her  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  clear,  all  idea 
presently,  she  began  to  busy  herself  in  a  of  resistance  became  useless.  By  one 
womanly  way  as  to  what  kind  of  riding-  o’clock  fhat  enormous  square  was  cover- 
habit  she  should  put  on.  She  retired  to  ed  with  a  multitude  that  looked  like  a 
her  dressing-room  thinking  to  don  a  sea — not  a  stormy  one,  but  calmly 
plain  black  habit,  on  the  breast  of  which  waving  with  irresistible  might, 
should  be  pinned  a  small  cross  of  the  Soon  after  two  the  human  tide  over- 
Legion  of  Honor  ;  but  by  some  inexplic-  flowed  into  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
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and  began  to  roll  toward  the  Palace  in  standing  on  the  Quai  du  Louvre,  but 
long  slow  streams.  All  the  faithful  of  the  driver  was  no  less  a  person  than  the 
the  Second  Empire,  the  friends  of  the  Emperor’s  Deputy  Master  of  the  Horse 
eleventh  hour,  the  Courtiers  of  Mis-  — Mr.  Gamble,  an  Englishman.  Mr. 
fortune,  were  gathered  in  the  WhSe  Gamble  had  been  servant  to  Prince 
Drawing-room  contiguous  to  the  Em-  Louis  Napoleon,  while  the  latter  was 
press’s  private  apartments.  A  report  living  as  a  refugee  in  London  in  1847,  and 
was  brought  to  her  Majesty  that  the  with  touching  fidelity  he  insisted  upon 
Count  de  Coss6-Brissac,  and  some  other  resuming  his  menial  position  when  his 
combative  young  men,  had  revolvers,  master  went  into  exile  again  after  losing 
and  expressed  their  intention  of  using  his  throne.  He  always  drove  the  Em- 
them  on  the  first  representatives  of  the  peror  and  Empress  at  Chislehurst, 


canaille  who  should  try  to  enter  the 
palace.  The  Empress  at  once  sent  word 
to  these  gentlemen  requesting  that  they 
should  do  nothing  so  rash  as  to  fire,  or 
even  to  exhibit  their  arms.  .A  moment 
afterward  she  asked  for  an  opera-glass, 
and  standing  behind  the  curtain,  scruti¬ 
nized  the  crowd  which  had  advanced  as 
far  as  the  private  garden.  She  was 
amazed  and  shocked  to  see  M.  Victorien 
Sardou,  the  dramatist,  apparently  lead¬ 
ing  the  rabble  ;  but  the  truth  is,  M. 
Sardou  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  mob  only  that  he  might  control  it. 
It  was  a  very  courageous  thing  he  did 
on  that  day,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to 
him  that  the  palace  was  not,  sacked  when 
the  populace  got  possession  of  it. 

.At  twenty  minutes  past  two  Signor 
Nigra,  the  Italian  ambassador,  passed 
through  the  White  Drawing-room  with 
a  rather  jolly,  air  on  his  face,  as  though 
nothing  were  happening.  “  What  news?” 
asked  somebody.  “Mais  rien,”  he 
answered  cheerfully,  and  strode  off, 
erect  and  long-legged,  into  the  Em¬ 
press’s  jrooms.  He  had  come  to  tell  the 
Empress  that  it  was  time  to  fly.  Her 
fortitude  forsook  her  at  this  during  a 
few  seconds,  and  she  could  not  articu¬ 
late,  but  she  made  a  sign  that  she 
w’ished  to  go  and  show  herself  to  those 
who  had  stood  by  her  faithfully  to  the 
last.  The  door  of  the  White  Drawing¬ 
room  was  thrown  open,  and  the  Em¬ 
press  appeared  for  a  moment  on  the 
threshold  —  an  inexpressibly  touching 
little  figure  in  her  simple  black  dress  and 
white  collar.  She  made  a  courtesy  and 
waved  her  hand,  trying  hard  to  smile, 
while  many — not  all  of  them  women — 
were  sobbing  aloud.  Then  with  gentle 
persuasion  Prince  Richard  Metternich, 
the  Austrian  ambassador,  drew  her  back, 
and  the  door  was  closed  again. 

There  was  a  common-looking  cab 


though  his  post  as  Deputy  Master  of  the 
Horse  under  the  Empire  had  given  him 
social  precedency  with  colonels.  On 
the  4th  September  he  had  dressed  him¬ 
self  to  look  as  much  like  a  cabman  as 
possible,  but  there  were  firearms  in  both 
his  pockets,  and  the  horse  in  the  shafts  • 
of  his  cab  was  one  of  the  fastest  trotters 
in  the  Imperial  stables.  The  Empress 
presently  came  out  from  the  eastern  gate 
of  the  Louvre  with  Madame  Carette, 
both  veiled.  They  were  escorted  by 
Signor  Nigra  and  Prince  Metternich. 
M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  marched  in 
front  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear.  Just 
as  the  Empress  was  about  to  step  into 
the  cab,  a  street-boy  recognized  her,  and 
raised  the  cry  :  “  Voilii  f  I mpiratrice  !  ” 
With  great  presence  of  mind  M.  de 
Lesseps  sped  him  a  kick,  crying  ;  “  Ah  ! 
you’re  crying  :  ‘  Vive  I' Em^ereur  !  ’  are 
you  ?  that  will  teach  you.^’  And  this 
was  enough  to  set  bystanders  against  the 
boy  while  the  cab  drove  off. 

The  Empress  was  taken  to  the  house 
of  Dr.  Evans,  the  American  surgeon- 
dentist  in  the  Champs  Elysces.  It  was 
at  first  intended  that  she  should  remain 
there  for  two  or  three  days  and  then 
take  refuge  in  the  Convent  de  Picpus — 
these  arrangements  having  been  made 
under  the  assumption  that  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Government  would  set  a  close 
watch  upon  all  the  stations  to  prevent 
her  Majesty  from  escaping.  But  Count 
de  Kferatry.  the  new  Prefect  of  Police 
who  was  appointed  at  four  o’clock,  at 
once  gave  his  predecessor  to  understand 
that  the  FImpress  had  much  better,  for 
her  own  sake,  leave  the  country  that 
night,  however  tired  she  might  be, 
”  The  best  way,’'  he  said,  "  would  be 
for  her  to  leave  by  an  ordinary  train  and 
to  be  accompanied  to  the  station  bv  no 
man  who  was  well  known  to  the  public. 
Detectives  should  be  sent  to  the  waiting- 
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room  to  protect  her  in  case  of  need.” 
This  message  was  brought  to  Dr. 
Evans’s  toward  seven  o’clock,  while  the 
Empress  was  sleeping  soundly.  Her 
friends  hesitated  whether  she  ought  to 
be  disturbed,  for  she  had  sunk  quite 
prostrate  and  it  was  feared  that  a  break 
in  her  rest  followed  by  great  fatigue 
might  bring  on  brain-fever.  On  con¬ 
sideration,  however,  it  was  decided  that 
she  ought  to  be  removed  out  of  harm’s 
way  ;  and  Mr.  R - ,  the  young  Eng¬ 

lishman  who  had  already  been  employed 
in  the  Empress’s  secret  service,  was  in¬ 
structed  to  attend  her  to  the  station  in 
the  evening,  take  tickets  for  her,  and  see 
her  safely  off.  All  this  was  done  with¬ 
out  any  hitch  ;  the  Empress  with 
Madame  Lebreton  took  the  eight  o’clock 
train  for  Maubeuge  on  the  Northern 
line,  and  none  of  the  ordinary  passen¬ 
gers  in  the  train  knew  that  she  was 
travelling  by  it.  The  guard  was  aware 
of  the  fact,  and  four  gentlemen  travel¬ 
ling  in  different  carriages  went  with  the 
Empress  as  private  escort  (though  she 
did  not  suspect  it),  and  only  returned  to 
Paris  when  she  had  reached  Belgium. 
Hence  she  made  her  way  to  England  by 
a  roundabout  route,  returning  to  France 
by  way  of  Calais  to  avoid  a  long  sea- 
passage.  Finding  at  Calais  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  for  her  to  embark,  she 
proceeded  to  Deauville,  arriving  there 
on  Wednesday  the  7th.  The  Gazelle, 
a  40-ton  cutter  yacht  belonging  to  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  happened 
to  be  lying  in  the  port,  and  it  was  in  this 
boat  that  her  Majesty  crossed  with 
Madame  Lebreton.  The  seamen  on 
board  had  no  idea  who  was  their  pas¬ 
senger.  The  Empress,  after  a  stormy 
passage,  reached  Ryde  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th,  and  alighted  at  the  York 
Hotel,  whence  she  started  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  for  Hastings  to  join  the  Prince 
Imperial. 

Such  was  the  confusion  attending 


upon  the  collapse  of  the  Empire  that  the 
Empress  forgot,  before  going  away,  to 
draw  a  sum  of  ^60,000  which  remained 
in  the  hands  of  M.  Wolmer,  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  cashier.  She  started  with  very 
little  money,  and  with  no  luggage  but  a 
hand  bag.  All  the  morning  of  the  4th 
of  September,  M.  Wolmer,  an  elderly 
business-like  Alsacian,  waited  in  his 
office  (though  it  was  generally  closed  on 
Sundays),  expecting  that  a  check  with  the 
Empress’s  signature  would  be  presented 
to  him,  and  he  had  prepared  packets  of 
’oank-notes  of  all  values,  and  a  few 
rouleaux  of  Napoleons,  so  that  the 
whole  sum  might  be  conveniently  carried 
away  by  the  drawer.  But  it  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  to  send  and  remind  the 
Empress  of  the  amount  that  w.is  lying 
to  her  credit — and  two  days  after  she 
had  fled,  he  went,  after  much  cogitation, 
and  paid  the  ^60,000  into  the  hands  of 
M.  Ernest  Picard,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  in  the  Government  of  National 
Defence.  M.  Wolmer  was  much 
blamed  for  this  by  the  Imperial  family, 
who  held  that  he  ought  to  have  caused 
the  money  to  be  placed  privately  to  the 
Empress’s  account  in  some  J.ondon 
bank.  M.  Wolmer’s  explanation  of  the 
incident  is,  that  if  he  had  been  caught 
removing  the  moneys  from  his  strong 
box  and  dealing  with  them  in  any  way 
without  authority,  it  might  have  been 
suspected  that  he  was  trying  to  do  a 
little  business  in  his  own  interest.  M. 
Wolmer  was  prudent  as  a  cashier,  but  he 
lost  the  Empress  £60,000  at  a  time  when 
the  money  could  be  ill  spared.  In  fact, 
notwithstanding  all  that  Republican 
papers  stated  as  to  the  vast  sums  which 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  had  put  away 
abroad,  the  Revolution  of  the  4th  Sep¬ 
tember  had  found  the  Imperial  family 
quite  unprepared  ;  and  many  would  be 
surprised  to  hear  how  poorly  circum¬ 
stanced  the  Empress  actually  was  when 
she  landed  in  England. — Temple  Bar. 


A  RED  INDIAN  REVENGE  RAID.  A  TRUE  STORY. 

BY  A.  H.  PATERSON. 


Before  I  begin  to  describe  this  ter¬ 
rible,  but  I  am  now  happy  to  say  very 
rare,  episode  of  frontier  life,  I  ought  to 
tell  you  what  an  “  Indian  Revenge 
Raid”  means. 


It  is  the  attack  upon  the  Indians  by 
the  settlers,  who  have  had  their  homes  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  their  families  massacred,  or 
worse,  by  the  “noble  red  man  !” 

The  Indians,  as  perhaps  some  of  my 
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readers  know,  frequently  break  out  of 
the  territory  reserved  for  them,  where 
they  have  remained  quietly  all  the  winter  ; 
and,  during  the  summer,  skulk  about 
the  nearest  settlements,  stealing  horses 
if  they  can  get  the  chance,  but  otherwise 
not  molesting  the  ranche  men  ;  again 
returning  to  their  reservations  when  the 
weather  begins  to  get  cold. 

But  once,  every  few  years,  a  sort  of 
frenzy  seizes  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
extortions  of  the  Government  and  the 
encroachments  of  enterprising  white  set¬ 
tlers  ;  and  then  a  party  of  braves  will 
stealthily  creep  round  the  ranches,  and 
the  miserable  stockman  wakes  up  some 
night  to  be  scalped  and  murdered,  or 
worse,  to  see  his  family  outraged  and 
killed  before  his  eyes,  and  himself  after¬ 
ward  tortured  in  a  way  that  defies  de¬ 
scription.  Our  settlement,  situated  in 
the  most  northern  portion  of  New 
Mexico,  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
unassailable  and  safe  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  To  a  stranger,  this  would 
have  seemed  peculiar,  as  there  were 
fewer  people  than  in  many  of  the  districts 
further  south,  where  men  turned  pale  at 
the  mention  of  an  Indian  raid,  while  we 
received  the  news  with  sublime  indiffer¬ 
ence. 

The  reason  was  not  hard  to  find,  how¬ 
ever.  Living  among  us  as  peaceable 
citizens,  were  men,  who,  in  days  gone  by, 
had  been  noted  desperadoes  and  Indian 
fighters ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
among  Western  men,  that  the  Indians 
dread — and  with  good  reason — a  man 
who  has  fought  against  them,  and  who 
knows  their  ways  more  than  twenty  inex¬ 
perienced  hands.  But  that  was  a  terrible 
summer.  In  a  settlement  south  of  us 
two  hundred  families  were  massacred  in 
a  few  months.  Troops  were  sent  by 
Government  to  drive  the  Indians  out ; 
but  as  usual  could  never  find  them,  or 
when  they  did,  they  were  taken  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  and  obliged  to  retreat. 

Even  K>e  got  anxious,  and  did  not 
breathe  freely  until  November  began  to 
draw  to  a  close,  and  we  were  expecting 
day  by  day  that  the  winter  would  set  in. 

Never  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
frontiersman  had  Indians  remained  so 
far  north  during  the  winter.  So  by 
Christmas  they  were  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  public  mind  was  filled  with  ex¬ 
citement  concerning  a  great  meeting  of 


stockmen,  to  be  held  at  a  town  thirty- 
five  miles  north,  on  the  first  of  January. 

Nearly  every  one  was  going  to  this 
meeting,  and  all  were  congratulating 
themselves  upon  the  unprecedentedly 
mild  weather,  which  enabled  them  to 
leave  their  sheep  and  cattle  with  light 
hearts  under  the  charge  of  a  few'  boys. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  following  the 
departure  of  the  stockmen,  the  thirty- 
first  of  December,  that  I,  then  a  lad  of 
seventeen,  was  herding  sheep,  camped 
by  myself  in  a  little  hut,  a  mile  from  the 
home-ranche.  It  was  getting  rather 
late,  and  I  was  beginning  to  think  with 
much  satisfaction  of  the  supper  of  juicy 
mutton-chops  that  I  should  devour  in  a 
short  time,  when  I  saw,  afar  off  on 
the  prairie,  a  black  dot,  that  soon  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  man  on  horseback  coming" 
toward  me  at  full  gallop.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached,  I  saw  that  he  had  no  hat, 
and  though  his  horse  was  going  at  a 
headlong  pace,  he  was  urging  it  furiously 
with  both  whip  and  spur.  In  another 
minute  he  was  close  to  me,  and  I  rec¬ 
ognized  a  young  fellow.  Ad.  Stafford 
by  name,  who  lived  at  a  ranche  about 
ten  miles  from  us. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Ad.  ?”  I  shout¬ 
ed,  as  he  came  thundering  up,  with  diffi¬ 
culty  pulling  in  as  he  reached  me. 

“  Matter  ?”  he  cried.  “  Why  the  Ind¬ 
ians  never  left  after  all.  They  have 
just  burned  ten  ranches,  killing  every 
man  they  came  across,  but  carryin’  off 
the  women  alive.  They  won’t  go  any 
distance,  however,  to-night,  as  they 
think  there  is  no  one  left  in  the  country 
to  come  after  ’em.  I  managed  to  es¬ 
cape,  bein’  on  a  good  horse,  and  am 
now  riding  everywhere,  trying  to  get  up  a 
party  for  a  revenge  raid.  You’ll  make 
one,  won’t  you,  Pat,  to  save  them  wom¬ 
en  from  a  fate  one  shudders  to  think 
of?” 

‘‘  Yes,”  I  replied,  “  I’ll  come,  if  I 
can  do  any  good  ;  but  it  will  be  a  tough 
business,  as  there  are  not  more  than 
thirty  white  men  left  in  the  settlement.” 

”  Never  mind,”  he  answered.  ”  The 
red  devils  don’t  expect  any  attack,  they 
are  so  sure  that  there  is  no  one  to  make  it ; 
and,  remember,  there  are  Mike  Alison, 
Tom  Stockton,  and  Luke  Remington  still 
left,  and  thfy  are  worth  fifty  common 
cusses.  But  I  must  be  off  to  get  every 
one  I  can.  Be  at  Gate’s  Canon  by  ten 
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o’clock  to-night,  two  hours  before  the  This  was  Mike  Alison,  the  desperado 
moon  rises  ;  the  Indians  are  not  camped  and  veteran  Indian-fighter,  who,  in  right 
far  from  there.  For  God’s  sake  don’t  of  his  reputation  for  a  cool  head  and 
go  back  on  us,  Pat,”  he  said,  as  he  determined  courage,  was  tacitly  accepted 
gathered  up  the  reins.  “  Think  of  the  by  every  one  as  captain, 
fate  of  those  women  if  we  do  not  rescue  Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by 
them.  Atiios !"  his  deep  voice  echoing  among  the  rocks 

With  that  he  was  gone  again,  and  soon  of  the  canon. 
dis&pp>eared  in  the  direction  of  the  ‘‘Well,  boys,  I  guess  we  won’t  wait 
ranche  of  Mike  Alison,  the  most  noted  any  longer.  We  must  get  to  the  Injuns’ 
desperado  in  the  country.  camp  before  the  moon  rises,  or  they’ll 

Not  much  supper  did  I  eat  that  night,  spot  us  like  so  many  sheep.  I  haven’t 
Quickly  and  silently  I  put  my  sheep  into  much  to  say.  You  all  know  what  yew 
the  corral.  My  horse,  a  large,  wiry  air  in  fur,  I  suppose.  You  all  know 
Mexican  pony,  more  than  half  mustang,  that  the  odds  against  us  will  be  about 
was  feeding  near  the  camp.  I  caught  ten  to  one,  as  I  b’lieve  the  Injuns 
alfd  saddled  him  carefully ;  then,  eating  number  about  two  hundred,  mebbe 
a  hasty  meal,  I  spent  the  next  few  hours  more.” 

in  cleaning  my  revolver  thoroughly,  and  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
sharpening  my  butcher-knife,  also  in  writ-  with  a  perceptible  effort,  in  a  lower  voice, 
ing  a  farewell  note  to  my  mother  in  case  ‘‘There  are  some  very  young  lads 
I  should  never  return.  among  yer,  as  will  hev  many  friends 

It  had  been  dark  for  some  time.  I  mournin’ for ’em  if  they  get  killed  ;  an’ I 
stepped  outside  my  log  hut,  and  studied  say  ter  those  lads — go  home  while  yer 
the  position  of  the  ‘‘Great  Bear,”  by  hev  time,  and  leave  them  to  do  the  busi- 
which  we  tell  the  time  of  night  on  the  ness  as  has  no  one  to  care  a  cuss  whether 
prairies.  they  live  or  die.” 

“Hem,”  I  soliloquized,  “half-past  He  paused  again.  No  one  stirred, 
nine.  I  guess  I  must  be  off.  I  wonder  but  some  of  the  “  young  lads”  grunted 
whether  1  shall  be  alive  this  time  to-mor-  rather  contemptously. 
row?  Not  likely  ;  twenty  men  against,  “  No  one  goin’ ?”  he  resumed.  “Well 
probably,  two  or  three  hundred — fearful  then,  boys,  let’s  be  off  ;  don’t  make 
odds.  However,  life  is  worth  very  little  more  noise  than  you  can  help.  Keep 
here,  and  at  any  rate  one  will  die  in  a  yer  eyes  on  me,  and  stop  when  I  give 
good  cause.”  the  word,  now  Vamos /” 

All  this  I  said  aloud,  as  men  who  So  we  started  on  our  errand  of  re- 
have  lived  much  by  themselves  get  into  venge.  Little  did  the  trembling  women, 
the  habit  of  doing.  Then,  mounting  crouched  in  the  tents  of  the  Indians, 
my  horse,  I  struck  off  in  the  direction  of  think  that  succor  was  so  nigh.  Still 
“  Gate’s  Canon.”  less  did  their  cruel  captors  dream  of  the 

After  about  half  an  hour’s  ride,  my  terrible  vengeance  that  was  to  overtake 
horse  began  to  prick  up  his  ears  and  them  so  speedily,  as  they  sat  drinking 
snort  slightly  proving  that  I  was  near-  the  white  man’s  whiskey, 
ing  the  rendezvous.  I  looked  eagerly  Meanwhile  nearer  and  nearer  drew  the 
forward  to  see  how  many  men  poor  Ad.  little  band,  small  in  numbers  but  terri- 
had  been  able  to  collect  for  this  des-  ble  in  their  stern  determination  to  res- 
perate  errand.  cue  the  women  or  die. 

There  were  terribly  few  ;  I  counted  An  hour’s  silent  ride  over  the  desolate 
only  fifteen  when  I  came  ’up.  We  sat  prairie,  or  under  the  frowning  rocks  or 
motionless  on  our  horses’  backs,  wait-  pine-trees  of  the  mira.  Then  a  sudden 
ing  until  the  last  moment  for  reinforce-  halt.  No  voice  now  echoes  among  the 
ments  to  arrive.  rocks,  but  a  stern  whisper  passes  from 

Every  few  minutes  a  man  would  ap-  man  to  man. 
pear  out  of  the  darkness,  and  silently  “  We  are  close  to  the  camp.  The  first 
take  his  place  in  the  group.  No  greet-  fifteen  men  follow  Mike  Alison  round  to 
ings  were  given  ;  only  one  tall  horseman,  the  opposite  side  of  the  camp  and  charge 
on  a  powerful  roan,  rode  quietly  from  in.  The  rest  dismount  and  creep  for- 
man  to  man,  saying  a  word  to  each,  ward  from  different  points  until  they 
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come  in  sight  of  the  fires,  then  crouch 
down  with  cocked  rifles  until  Mike  gives 
the  signal.  Then  shoot  every  redskin  that 
runs  out.  After  the  second  volley  make 
for  the  tents  where  the  women  are. 
Fight  to  the  death — give  no  quarter  !” 

I  was  one  of  the  last,  so  silently  slip¬ 
ping  from  my  saddle,  with  my  bridle 
over  my  ^rm,  I  crept  softly  on  until  a 
red  glare  shone  through  the  bushes  in 
front  of  me,  and  I  knew  I  must  go  no 
farther,  but  crouch — and  wait.  I  knelt 
behind  a  rock,  with  cocked  pistol  and  un¬ 
sheathed  knife.  Waiting,  waiting,  for 
the  signal  to  begin. 

Ah  !  how  terrible  it  was,  this  suspense. 
One  seemed  to  live  a  whole  lifetime  in 
those  awful  few  minutes.  I  could  hear 
the  weird  songs  of  the  half-tipsy  Indians, 
mingled  with  yells  and  curses,  as  if  they 
were  quarrelling  over  their  booty. 

What  was  that  ?  The  signal  ?  Ay,  there 
it  is.  A  long  shrill  whistle.  Then  the 
thunder  of  horSes’  feet.  A  wild,  hoarse 
howl  of  surprise  and  dismay,  answered 
by  a  relentless  volley  from  the  repeating 
rifles. 

In  a  moment  more  Indians  were 
flying  out  of  the  brushwood  on  every 
side.  I  stood  up  and  fired  my  pistol, 
right  and  left  with  deadly  effect.  I  re¬ 
loaded.  and  again  emptied  it.  Then  re¬ 
membering  the  order  to  remount  after  the 
second  volley  and  make  for  the  tents 
where  the  women  would  be,  I  looked 
round  for  my  horse,  expecting  to  find  him 
gone.  No,  there  he  stood,  close  by, 
snorting  fiercely,  with  dilated  nostrils  ; 
under  his  feet  the  mangled  body  of  an 
Indian. 

A  moment  more  and  I  was  galloping 
toward  the  spot  from  which  came  the 
indescribable  roar  of  conflict.  At  first 
high  rocks  intervened  between  myself 
and  the  scene  of  battle.  But  suddenly 
it  all  broke  upon  my  view. 

I  pulled  up  for  a  second  to  get  a  clear 
idea  of  the  best  place  to  strike  for.  I 
was  at  the  end  of  a  large  open  space. 
In  all  directions  were  the  camp-fires  of 
the  Indians,  but  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
one  spot,  where  there  was  a  struggling 
mass  of  figures  in  the  midst  of  which  rose 
the  white  tents.  Not  a  moment  did  I  hesi¬ 
tate.  Digging  my  spurs  into  my  horse’s 
sides,  with  a  shout  I  charged  furiously 
at  the  thick  mass  of  Indians  surround¬ 
ing  our  little  band. 


The  struggle  was  frightful,  and  victory 
seemed  more  than  doubtful.  Most  of 
the  Indians,  utterly  surprised  and  not 
knowing  how  small  a  number  of  enemies 
they  had  to  contend  with,  had  decamped 
at  the  first  shock,  but  sixty  or  seventy 
rallied,  got  their  arms,  and  being  for  the 
greater  part  tipsy,  fought  like  incarnate 
fiends.  Those  of  our  men  who  had  rifles 
had  dismounted,  and  taking  their  stand 
in  front  of  the  women’s  tents  poured 
deadly  and  unceasing  fire  upon  the  foe. 
We  who  had  only  pistols  remained  on 
horseback  and  dashed  hither  and  thither, 
shooting  right  and  left,  our  horses  en¬ 
tering  into  the  spirit  of  the  fray  as  mi^ch 
as  their  riders. 

Backward  and  forward  surged  the 
battle.  Now  it  seemed  as  if  the  Indians 
must  conquer ;  they  swarmed  on  every 
side,  their  war-whoops  filled  the  air.  But 
just  when  it  seemed  almost  vain  to 
struggle  further  a  stalwart  figure  on  a 
powerful  roan  horse  darted  into  the 
centre  of  the  mass  of  foes.  Everything 
gave  way  before  his  charge.  His  sten¬ 
torian  “  Mike  Alison  to  the  rescue  ! 
give  it  to  ’em.  bo3's,”  rang  out  above  the 
yells  of  the  Indians,  and  again  the  white 
men  rallied,  and  the  redskins  were  driven 
back.  How  long  this  lasted  I  cannot 
say.  The  terrible  strain  and  exertion 
began  to  fatigue  me  fearfully.  My  horse 
had  apparently  carried  me  from  the  thick 
of  the  fight  and  was  standing  still  panting 
heavily.  Suddenly  he  started  and  gave 
a  feeble  shy.  P'rom  the  bushes  in  front 
of  me  broke  three  Indians,  who,  as  soon 
as  they  caught  sight  of  me,  made  a  simul¬ 
taneous  attack.  I  had  one  shot  left 
in  my  pistol  and  contrived  to  shoot  the 
foremost  Indian  before  they  quite 
reached  me.  Then,  indeed,  it  seemed 
as  if  my  time  had  come.  Utterly 
exhausted,  with  only  a  knife,  how  could 
I  hope  to  grapple  successfully  with  two 
powerful  foes?  They  came  on,  one  at 
each  side,  both  armed  with  knives. 
Making  a  list  desperate  effort,  I  drove 
my  knife  into  the  breast  of  the  one  on 
my  left  hand.  At  the  same  moment  I 
felt  the  knife  of  my  other  antagonist  cut 
through  coat,  waistcoat,  and  shirt — surely 
it  would  reach  my  heart  ?  No.  The 
blade  was  turned  too  much  outward, 
and  cutting  a  slight  gash,  it  went  deeply 
into  the  leather  of  my  saddle.  Still  1  was 
not  out  of  danger.  I  had  not  strength 
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enough  left  to  tear  my  knife  from  the 
man  I  had  stabbed,  and  my  living  foe 
was  fresh  and  vigorous. 

But  he  had  another  enemy  whom  he 
had  not  counted  upon. 

Suddenly  I  saw  his  face  contract  with 
agony,  some  unseen  force  was  dragging 
him  downward.  He  disappeared.  I 
felt  my  horse  rear.  I  heard  a  dull  crush¬ 
ing  sound,  a  deep  groan,  and  all  was 
still. 

I  was  safe,  my  life  was  preserved  by 
my  horse,  who  had  seized  the  Indian 
with  his  teeth,  by  the  middle  of  his  back, 
thrown  him  down,  and  trampled  on  him. 
For  the  next  few  minutes  I  remained 
almost  stupefied  with  fatigue  upon  my 
horse’s  back.  From  this  state  I  was 
aroused  by  the  gruff  voice  of  Mike 
.■\lison — 

“  Well,  Pat,  so  you’re  alive  still,  are 
you  ?  It  has  been  a  lively  time,  hasn’t 
it?  Much  hurt?” 

I  looked  up  at  him,  wondering  at  the 
coolness  of  his  tone  and  manner.  His 
face  looked  ghastly  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  now  at  its  brightest,  and  one  arm 
hung,  evidently  broken,  at  his  side. 
But  he  was  as  cool  and  unconcerned  as 
if  he  had  been  merely  driving  cattle  for 
an  evening’s  amusement. 

“Oh!  Mike,”  I  exclaimed,  “is  it 
over  yet  ?  Have  we  beaten  them  ?  Are 
the  women  safe  ?  Have — " 

“  Stop,”  interrupted  Mike,  “  one  thing 
at  a  time — “  Yes,  it  is  over,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  anyhow  ;  and  what  redskins  are  left 
alive  are  makin'  tracks  fur  their  reser¬ 
vations  a  deal  faster  than  they  came  out 
o’  them,  I  guess.  Yes  the  women  are 
safe,  lad,  thank  God.  But  get  off  yer 
horse  and  lay  down  for  a  spell,  you 
need  the  rest,  and  I’ll  tell  you  all  ab^ut 
it.  You  see,  when  we  left  you  behind 
to  watch  fur  the  skunks  as  they  ran 
from  the  first  shock  of  our  charge,  we 
went  round  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
caRon  where  there  is  space  fur  fifteen 
or  twenty  men  to  ride  in  abreast.  But 
before  we  went  for  ’em,  I  scouted  round 
till  I  spotted  the  tents  where  I  knew  the 
women  would  be.  I  was  in  an  almighty 
scare  lest  they  might  be  hurt  before  we 
reached  them.  But  I  found  it  all  quiet. 
The  Indians  had  not  finished  the  whiskey 
yet.  Then  I  crept  back  to  the  boys, 
mounted,  gave  the  whistle — which  I 
dessay  you  heard — and  we  piled  in. 
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“  I,  Tom  %tockton,  and  I.uke  Re¬ 
mington  struck  a  bee-line  for  the  tents, 
the  boys  following.  I  got  to  ’em  first, 
and  throwin’  open  the  flap  of  the  biggest 
one,  I  shouted  to  the  women  inside  that 
we  had  come  to  save  them,  but  they 
must  keep  quite  still,  and  on  no  account 
come  out. 

“  But,  Lord  bless  you  !  the  pore  crit¬ 
ters  could  no  more  keep  in  than  fly. 
I’m  a  hard  cuss,  Pat,  there  ain’t  many 
mean  things  I  haven’t  done,  but  it  a’most 
brought  tears  into  my  eyes,  to  see  the 
joy  with  which  we  were  welcomed. 
And  that  fool  Luke  fairly  blubbered. 
Some  on  ’em  threw  their  arms  round 
us  and  hugged  us,  some  fell  on  their 
knees  and  prayed  God  to  bless  us.  I 
saw  more  gratitude  in  those  five  minutes 
than  I  ever  saw  before  in  my  life.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  nothin’  could  have  better  fitted  the 
boys  fur  the  struggle  that  was  to  come 
than  that.  We  bundled  them  in  in  a  min¬ 
ute,  however,  and  only  just  in  time  too, 
for  in  half  a  jif  on  the  devils  came. 

“  Ay  !  it  was  a  rough  time.  But  ye  see 
the  Indians  were  taken  r-t^/wpletely  by 
surprise,  and  were  shot  from  so  many 
different  <//rections  at  oncet,  that  fur 
all  they  knew  we  might  be  a  hundred  and 
fifty  strong,  instead  of  only  twenty  five, 
and  most  of  ’em  struck  south  straight 
away.  But  those  that  stayed  fought 
like  hell,  and  I  guess  not  many  of  the 
boys  hev  got  off  as  easily  as  you  an’  me. 
More’n  once  I  thought  it  was  all  up,  but 
we  tired  ’em  out  at  last. 

“But  let’s  come  and  lend  the  women 
a  hand  with  the  wounded,  and  mebbe 
they  may  have  time  to  bind  up  my  arm  a 
bit.  It  does  hurt  z<7«siderable.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it’ll  have  to  come  off,  worse  luck.” 
We  walked  slowly  toward  a  little  group 
of  pines,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a 
patch  of  open  ground,  converted,  for  the 
time  being,  into  a  field-hospital.  There 
were  the  women,  alive  and  well,  thank 
God,  doing  what  they  could  to  relieve 
the  wounded  men,  w'ho  were  heroically 
making  light  of  their  sufferings,  or  bear¬ 
ing  them  in  grim  silence.  Dearly  did 
we  pay  for  our  revenge,  successful 
though  it  was.  Ten  men  killed  out¬ 
right,  five  died  before  morning,  six  were 
disabled  so  seriously  that  they  were  never 
again  fit  for  active  service.  Only  four, 
among  whom  was  myself,  really  recov¬ 
ered  the  effects  of  that  terrible  New 
53 
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Year’s  Day.  But  an  aw^l  vengeance  terror  of  the  country-side  reached  the 
was  wrought  upon  the  Indians.  During  reservations  alive, 
the  ensuing  week,  the  stockmen  came  Not  for  many  many  years  will  northern 
down  from  the  north  and  scoured  the  New  Mexico  be  troubled  again  by  In- 
country  far  and  wide,  up  to  the  very  dians.  Such  a  lesson  as  they  received 
verge  of  the  Indian  territory,  and  it  was  in  the  winter  of  1878  will  not  soon 
calculated  that  only  one  of  all  the  fero-  be  forgotten. — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
cious  band  that  had  for  so  long  been  the 
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BY  H.  BARTHELEMY,  LATE  PROFESSOR 

The  decision  lately  taken  by  the  new 
Cabinet  in  regard  to  the  Orleanist 
princes,  who  were  on  active  service  in 
the  French  army,  has  not  produced  the 
excitement  which  was  anticipated  in 
some  quarters  among  French  officers. 
The  placing  of  the  names  of  the  Dukes 
D’Aumale,  De  Chartres,  and  D'Alen^on 
on  the  retired  list  was,  it  is  now  generally 
seen,  an  event  of  far  less  importance 
than  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  repre¬ 
sented.  Many  French  officers  may  be 
Legitimists,  Orleanists,  or  Buona- 
partists  ;  but  they  are  soldiers  first  and 
politicians  afterward.  Their  entire  in¬ 
telligence  and  energy  are  devoted  to  the 
reform  of  the  national  forces.  Especi¬ 
ally  in  the  younger  commanders  of 
brigades,  of  regiments,  and  of  battalions 
this  love  of  the  profession  has  taken 
deep  root.  They  who,  both  as  French¬ 
men  and  as  soldiers,  suffered  so  deeply 
twelve  years  ago,  have  since  had  no 
other  desire  than  to  secure  the  father- 
land  and  the  army  against  a  similar  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  Thus  it  was  that  many  of 
them  first  gave  the  Republic  their  un¬ 
divided  allegiance  when  they  saw  the  sus¬ 
tained  efforts  which  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Assembly  were 
making  to  render  the  military  reorgani¬ 
zation  complete.  This,  too,  was  the 
reason  that  caused  so  large  a  number  of 
earnest  and  ambitious  officers  to  range 
themselves  on  the  side  of  Gambetta,  who 
had  become  for  them  the  living  embodi¬ 
ment  of  patriotism.  Thus  General  de 
Galliffet,  a  master  of  cavalry  tactics, 
was  indifferent  to  politics,  and  only  be¬ 
came  a  personal  friend  of  the  great 
statesman  on  seeing  the  eagerness  shown 
by  him  for  all  military  reforms,  and  for 
any  measure  which  was  calculated  to 
benefit  France.  ‘  You  must  indeed  be 
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ambitious.  General,”  said  to  him,  a  few 
months  ago,  a  dowager  of  the  old  aristoc¬ 
racy,  ”  to  dance  such  constant  atten¬ 
dance  upon  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Republican  party,  from  whom  your 
name,  your  title,  your  past  life,  and  ' 
your  official  position  ought  to  separate 
you.”  ”  You  are  right,  Madame.  I 
cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  it  is  ambi¬ 
tion  which  alone  attracts  me  to  this 
man.”  ”  Is  it  permitted  to  know  the 
substance  of  your  dreams?”  “Cer¬ 
tainly,  Madame.”  “  Confide  to  us, 
then.  General,  the  object  of  your  secret 
hopes  ?”  “As  you  wish  it,  Madame,  I 
will.  My  chief  desire  at  present  is  that 
the  French  may  one  day  be  able  to  erect 
to  me  a  statue  in  one  of  the  squares  of 
Strasbourg,  opposite  that  which  shall 
recall  the  memory  of  him  who  was  the 
inspirer  and  the  hero  of  the  National 
Defence  of  1871,  not  far  from  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  Desaix,  and  near  the  statue  of 
Kleber.”  In  this  reply  the  French 
officer  of  our  day  is  drawn  to  the  life. 
Experience  of  the  action  of  the  mon¬ 
archical  parties  since  1871  has  taught 
him  that  the  welfare  of  France  is  bound 
up  with  the  Republic.  Exceptions  there 
are,  but  this  is  the  rule  ;  and  among 
the  minority  there  is  scarcely  one  who 
would  use  his  position  to  attack  the 
Republic  by  force.  Yet  the  French 
officer  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  in 
Europie  who  is  not  bound  by  any  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  power  which  gives  him 
his  commission.  The  Republic,  while 
confirming  him  in  all  his  prerogatives, 
has  exacted  from  him  no  pledge. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  object  of 
French  military  reformers  during  the  last 
twelve  years  ?  Let  me  premise  that  the 
French  army,  faithfully  reflecting  the 
spirit  of  the  nation,  has  no  wish  to  at- 
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tack  any  of  its  neighbors.  France  to*  cally  superior  will  most  likely  be  victori* 
day  only  considers  her  own  interests,  ous.  “  The  last  word  will  always  be- 
The  time  for  interventions  is  past.  Well  long  to  the  largest  battalions,”  said 
aware  of  her  isolation,  she  has  sought  no  Napoleon  I.,  and  what  was  true  at  the 
alliance,  but  has  simply  placed  before  beginning  of  this  century  has  become 
herself  the  probability  of  another  to-day  a  truism.  Accordingly,  in  1871, 
Continental  war,  and  the  necessity  of  Frenchmen — the  most  thoughtful  men 
being  prepared  to  resist  any  attack,  were  of  the  nation  included — unanimously  de- 
she  assailed  on  two  or  more  points  of  manded  compulsory  and  universal  mili- 
her  frontiers.  The  object  accordingly  tary  service.  The  first  duty  of  the  citizen 
of  the  military  reorganization  has  been  in  a  free  country  is  personally  to  aid  in 
the  defence  of  French  territory  ;  and  if  its  defence,  and  the  obligation  is  especi- 
some  military  leaders  have  looked  be-  ally  binding  where  the  country  is  ex- 
yond  this,  it  is  only  because  their  duty  posed  to  invasion.  The  recognition  of 
compelled  them  to  consider  the  case  in  this  duty  guided  the  drawing  up  of  the 
which  France,  being  attacked,  should  Army  Bill,  which  became  law  on  the 
repel  the  invader  and  pursue  him  to  his  27th  of  July,  1872.  By  this  measure 
capital.  This,  then,  was  the  aim,  and  every  citizen  capable  of  bearing  arms  is 
in  order  to  attain  it  without  delay  it  was  compelled  to  serve  during  twenty  years 
necessary  to  proceed  at  the  same  time  in  the  army.  As  soon  as  the  youth  has 
to  reorganize  the  personnel  of  the  army,  completed  his  twentieth  year  his  term  of 
and  to  recreate  the  military  stores,  etc. ;  service  begins,  or  more  correctly,  it  be- 
for  not  only  the  materiel^  but  also  the  gins  on  the  ist  of  July  afterward,  and 
soldiers  themselves  seemed  to  have  dis-  ends  on  the  30th  of  June  twenty  years 
appeared  in  the  cataclysm  of  1870-71.  later.  This  term  of  years  he  passes  as 
We  will  now  indicate  the  measures  follow  :  five  years  in  the  active  army, 
taken.  four  years  in  the  active  reserve,  five 

I.  years  in  the  territorial  army,  six  years 

There  are  still  some  soldiers — and  in  the  territorial  reserve, 
these  not  the  least  able — in  France  as  In  order  to  show  the  mechanism  of 
elsewhere,  who  refuse  to  admit  that  the  the  system,  let  us  take  for  example  the 
number  of  the  combatants  is  one  of  the  recruitment  of  1873,  the  first  which 
chief  elements  in  determining  the  issue  was  carried  out  according  to  the  new 
of  a  campaign.  They  base  their  opinion  method.  All  the  youths  called  to  service 
upon  the  indisputable  fact  that  quality  is  in  any  one  year  are  known  under  the 
more  important  than  quantity,  and  cite  name  of  “  class,”  and  these  classes  are 
historical  instances  of  important  vie-  distinguished  one  from  the  other  by  the 
tories  won  by  a  handful  of  disciplined  date  of  the  year  in  which  the  youths 
soldiers  over  a  horde  of  barbarians,  composing  it  fulfilled  their  twentieth 
But  the  analogy  is  misleading  ;  for  all  year. 

Continental  armies  being  to-day  re-  Accordingly  the  class  of  1872  first  en- 
cruited  in  the  same  manner,  all  having  tered  on  its  term  of  service  in  1873. 
nearly  the  same  organization,  the  same  Here  are  the  dates  of  its  passage 
arms,  the  same  technical  instruction,  the  through  the  different  stages  of  the  army 
one  which  on  the  battle-field  is  numeri-  until  its  final  liberation.  It  remains — 

In  the  active  army  from  the  ist  of  July,  1873,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1878. 

“  active  reserve  “  “  1878  “  “  1882. 

“  territorial  army  "  “  1882  •  “  "  1887. 

“  territorial  reserve  “  “  1887  “  “  *893. 

On  the  30th  of  June  next,  the  class  of  between  the  active  army  and  the  perma- 
1872  will  be  free,  and  on  the  morrow,  nent  army.  The  permanent  army  is 
the  1st  of  July,  the  class  of  1882,  which  only  a  part  of  the  active  army — a  small 
is  being  formed  at  the  present  time,  will  part,  too,  as  it  numbers  but  500,000 
be  inscribed  upon  the  military  registers,  men,  counting  the  garrisons  in  Algeria 
Let  me  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  of  and  in  Tunis,  though  not  those  of  the 
these  four  divisions.  other  colonies,  which  are  composed  of 

First  of  all  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  bodies  of  marines — whereas  the  active 
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army  is  1,923,000  men  strong.  This 
difference  is  due  to  various  causes,  but 
the  larger  number  would  at  once  be 
ready  for  mobilization.  It  must  here  be 
remarked  that  the  enrolment  and  the 
liberation  from  service  never  take  place 
at  the  legal  time.  Thus,  the  class  of 
1872,  which  was  enrolled  on  the  ist  of 
July,  1873,  does  not  join  the  flag  before 
the  15th  of  November  following  ;  and 
this  same  class,  which  ought  to  remain 
in  the  army  till  the  30th  of  June,  1878, 
was  sent  back  home  in  October,  1877. 
Its  service  of  five  years  was,  therefore, 
in  reality,  reduced  to  a  little  less  than 
four  years.  This,  too,  has  be*n  the 
case  with  all  subsequent  classes,  and 
the  projects  for  modifying  the  law  which 
are  now  under  discussion  seek  to  limit 
the  term  of  service  to  three  full  years. 
All  men  who  are  thus  dismissed  from 
the  permanent  before  being  incorporated 
into  the  active  army,  and  all  who  are 
liberated  from  service  before  their  term 
is  ended,  are  included  under  the  name 
of  the  disposable  forces  (disponibiliti)  of 
the  active  army  ;  under  which  heading, 
too,  come,  after  their  one  year  of  serv'ice, 
the  old  soldiers  engaged  under  this  con¬ 
dition,  and  those  young  men  who, 
thanks  to  luck  in  the  lottery,  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  only  remaining  one  year 
with  the  flag. 

The  military  authorities  are  exactly 
informed  as  to  the  full  resources  of  the 
active  army,  which  is  much  larger  than 
it  seems  to  be  ;  for  each  year  they  hold 
a  roll-call  of  the  disposable  forces  and 
of  those  men  who  are  exempted  from 
service  because  of  family  needs,  and  of 
those  in  the  auxiliary  services.  At  the  end 
of  their  five  years  the  exempted  and  the 
auxiliaries,  together  with  those  who  have 
been  all,  or  nearly  all,  this  time  with  the 
flag,  pass  into  the  active  reserve,  in 
which  they  are  numbered  for  four 
years.  Such  men,  however,  as  are 
fathers  of  four  living  childi^n  are  ex¬ 
empted,  and  pass  directly  into  the  terri¬ 
torial  army.  The  active  reserve  has  no 
special  organization,  but  it  is  portioned 
out  into  territorial  districts  among  the 
various  troops  which  are  stationed  in  the 
region  in  which  the  men  of  the  reserve 
have  their  homes.  In  time  of  peace  the 
reserves  have  two  periods  of  drill,  each 
of  four  weeks’  duration  ;  that  is,  two 
classes  of  the  reserve  are  each  year 


during  twenty-eight  days  with  the  colors. 
Thus  there  are  about  340,000  men  who 
take  part  year  by  year  in  the  drill,  exer¬ 
cises,  etc.,  of  the  permanent  army,  and 
the  majority  of  them  participate  also  in 
the  great  autumn  manoeuvres.  The 
military  authorities  allow  the  men  of  the 
reserve  some  privileges  ;  for  instance, 
they  are  permitted  to  enter  on  their 
month’s  training  a  little  sooner  or  a  little 
later  than  the  time  fixed  by  the  law;  those 
indicated  by  the  municipal  authorities 
as  being  the  indispensable  supporters  of 
indigent  families  are  exempted  from 
military  training,  as  also  are  the  men 
who  were  placed  in  the  auxiliary  service 
of  the  army.  These  are  the  only  ex¬ 
emptions  which  are  allowed.  The  rule 
is  very  strict,  and  its  infraction  severely 
punished. 

The  first  line  of  the  French  army  is 
accordingly  made  up  of  the  permanent 
army,  of  the  disposable  forces,  and  of 
the  reserve  of  the  active  army.  These 
are  distinct  categories  in  times  of  peace, 
but  unite  to  form  one  group  in  case  of 
war.  Behind  this  first  line  the  terri¬ 
torial  army,  together  with  its  reserve,  is 
drawn  up.  The  only  difference  between 
th^se  two  classes  is  that  the  men  of  the 
territorial  army  are  compelled  to  train 
two  weeks  during  the  five  years  which 
they  pass  in  this  force,  whereas  the  men 
of  the  territorial  reserve  during  their  six 
years  of  service  are  exempted  from  all 
training.  The  organization  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  army  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  active  army,  and  this  organization 
is  permanent,  so  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
territorial  army  are  called  up  every  two 
years  for  their  training,  and  their  mobili¬ 
zation  would  be  as  rapid  and  orderly  as 
that  of  the  active  army.  This  con¬ 
sideration  is  of  the  first  importance,  for, 
although  the  very  name  given  to  the 
second  line  of  defence  indicates  that  it 
would  in  war  be  especially  reserved  to 
garrison  fortresses  and  to  occupy  im¬ 
portant  strategical  positions  on  French 
soil,  it  must  not  therefore  be  forgotten 
that  the  law  of  the  24th  of  July,  1872, 
authorizes  the  Government  to  group  the 
territorial  army  in  brigades,  divisions, 
and  army-corps  destined  to  accompany 
the  corresponding  divisions  of  the  active 
army.  Besides,  it  is  no  secret  that  cer¬ 
tain  infantry  battalions  of  the  territorial 
army,  which  have  their  quarters  near  the 
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eastern  frontier,  would  march  in  the 
first  line  with  the  infantry  of  the  active 
army  stationed  in  the  same  district. 
Praise  is  due  to  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal 
shown  by  the  soldiers  of  the  territorial 
army.  Like  the  reserves,  they  submit, 
without  sign  of  resistance,  to  all  the  in¬ 
conveniences  entailed  by  the  trainings. 
The  whole  system  has  now  become  a 
matter  of  habit  to  Frenchmen.  All 
know  that  a  Republican  Government 
will  not  incur  the  hazards  of  war  unless 
the  very  existence  of  the  fatherland  is 
threatened  ;  all  know  that  the  order  to 
march  will  only  be  given  if  France  is 
threatened,  and  it  is  certain,  when  their 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  their  respect  for 
discipline,  and  their  mature  age  are  con¬ 
sidered,  that  the  soldiers  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  army,  if  wisely  led  and  well  com¬ 
manded,  must  be  the  most  formidable 
adversaries  which  an  enemy  has  ever 
encountered. 

II. 

Now  that  the  nature  of  the  military 
duties  incumbent  upon  each  French 
citizen  capable  of  bearing  arms  has  been 
explained,  it  will  be  well  to  give  the 
number  of  defenders  with  which  the  law 
of  1872  provides  the  country.  Before 
the  15th  of  January  in  each  year  the 
mayors  of  the  different  communes  draw 
up  a  recruiting'list  of  all  the  young  men 
who  have  attained  twenty  years  of  age  in 
the  course  of  the  previous  year.  The 
average  annual  number  of  these  recruits 
is  300,000,  which  gives  a  proportion  of 
eight  tecruits  to  every  1000  inhabitants 
— for  France  has  a  population  of  37,000,- 
000.  A  similar  list  is  prepared  in 
Algeria  of  all  youths  of  French  paren¬ 
tage  and  of  all  who  have  become  natural¬ 
ized  French  citizens  ;  and  it  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  put  the  same  principle  in  force 
in  the  other  French  colonies,  but  these 
further  resources  will  not  here  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  recruiting-lists  of  the 
communes  are  examined  in  the  chief 
town  of  each  canton,  and  the  names  are 
erased  of  those  individuals  who  prove 
themselves  to  be  foreigners,  and  of  those 
who  have  been  condemned  in  judicial 
penalties  which  render  them  unworthy 
of  the  honor  of  bearing  arms.  It  is  now 
suggested  to  amend  the  law  in  relation 
to  these  two  classes.  As  regards 
foreigners,  it  is  urged  that  such  of  them 


as  have  found  homes  in  France  enjoy 
the  protection  of  French  laws,  and 
ought  to  discharge  the  same  obligations 
as  other  French  citizens.  As  regards 
those  excluded  from  the  army  in  con¬ 
sequence  of*a  judicial  sentence,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  should  be  drafted  into 
special  disciplinary  corps,  and  be 
stationed  abroad.  After  these  erasures 
have  been  made,  generally  to  the  number 
of  2000,  those  whose  names  stand  on  the 
lists  draw  lots  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  they  shall  enter  the  army. 
The  force  of  the  permanent  army  being 
500,000  men,  of  whom  130,000  are  made 
up  of  officers,  or  of  volunteers,  or  of 
such  as  have  re-enlisted,  there  only  re¬ 
main  370,000  places  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  recruits.  Under  these  conditions  it 
is  not  only  impossible  that  the  recruits 
should  remain  five  years,  as  required  by 
the  law,  with  the  colors,  but  even  when 
the  term  of  service  is  reduced  to  four 
years  it  is  impossible  to  find  room  for  all 
recruits  for  this  shorter  period.  Some 
conscripts,  therefore,  are  kept  with  the 
colors  only  one  year,  and  to  determine 
who  shall  be  so  favored  lots  are  drawn. 
The  lottery  then  separates  the  recruits 
into  two  classes  :  66  in  every  100,  or 
two  thirds  of  the  young  soldiers,  are  re¬ 
quired  to  serve  the  long  term  of  four 
years  ;  the  remaining  one  third,  or  33 
per  cent,  have  but  one  year  of  service. 
The  first  class  is  further  divided,  inas¬ 
much  as  some  men  are  detached  from 
it  in  order  to  compose  the  infantry  and 
artillery  of  the  marines-^these  number 
about  4  in  every  100  recruits.  So,  sup¬ 
posing  a  commune  ought  to  furnish  100 
men,  those  who  draw  the  numbers  1,2, 
3,  4  are  drafted  into  the  marines,  in 
which  service  they  remain  nearly  four 
years;  the  numbers  from  4  to  66  serve  this 
long  term  in  the  land  army  ;  the  last  33 
are  incorporated  in  the  land  army  for 
one  year.  After  the  lots  are  drawn  a 
revisional  council  sits  in  order  to  ex¬ 
amine  whether  the  conscripts  are  fit  for 
military  service,  and  to  decide  upon  the 
exemptions  which  shall  be  allowed. 
There  is  no  complete  exemption,  either 
in  peace  or  in  war,  save  for  such  as  are 
pronounced  to  be  absolutely  unfit  for 
any  service.  Some  30,000  annually  ob¬ 
tain  this  entire  immunity. 

In  still  another  category  are  placed 
about  15,000  youths,  who  are  declared 
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to  be  incapable  of  supporting  the  fatigue 
of  active  service,  and  who  are  drafted 
into  the  auxiliary  service  of  the  non- 
combatants.  A  third  category  is  made 
to  include  nearly  30,000  men,  who,  by 
reason  of  constitutional  weakness,  or  of 
shortness  of  stature,  can  neither  be  im¬ 
mediately  drafted  for  active  service  nor 
yet  totally  disqualified  and  placed  defi¬ 
nitely  in  the  auxiliary  service,  as  they 
may  grow,  or  become  stronger.  These 
are,  therefore,  sent  home,  and  required 
to  attend  at  the  next  annual  revision  for 
another  examination  ;  this  is  sometimes 
repeated  twice  or  thrice  ;  but  after  the 
third  examination  they  are  either  de¬ 
clared  absolutely  unfit  for  all  service,  or 
are  drafted  into  the  auxiliary  service,  or 
incorporated  in  the  permanent  army. 

The  total,  therefore,  of  each  annual 
class  of  recruits  is  lessened  by  77,000 
partial  or  complete  exemptions — to  wit, 
2000  foreigners,  or  unworthy  i  30,000 
unfit  for  any  service  ;  15,000  drafted 
into  the  auxiliary  service  ;  30,000  ad¬ 
journed.  Now  the  whole  class  numbers, 
as  w'as  noted,  300,000 — 223,000  con¬ 
scripts  annually  are  therefore  declared 
fit  to  bear  arms. 

Further,  according  to  the  law,  certain 
individuals  are,  in  time  of  peace,  ex¬ 
empted  from  service  because  of  family 
obligations  :  these  §re — the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  children  who  have  lost  both 
father  and  mother  ;  the  eldest  or  only 
son  of  a  widow  ;  the  brother  of  a  sol¬ 
dier  on  active  service,  etc.;  and  they 
number  some  45,000  men  yearly.  Again, 
the  youths  who  intend  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools,  or  to  become  teachers  of 
the  religion  recognized  by  the  State, 
are  absolutely  exempted  from  all  military 
service  in  time  of  peace  or  of  war.  Of 
such  exemptions  the  yearly  average  is 
5000.  Finally,  of  the  223,000  men  of 
the  yearly  class,  there  are  about  25,000 
who  have  beforehand  entered  the  army 
as  volunteers,  or  who  fall  under  the 
heading  of  those  subject  to  service  at 
sea.  It  may  be  added  that  cenain 
youths  are  allowed,  before  the  lottery 
takes  place,  to  volunteer  for  one  year. 
These  must  possess  a  university  degree, 
or  must  pass  an  examination  specially 
prescribed,  and  they  are  all  required  to 
pay  a  sum  of  1500  francs  for  their 
board,  etc.  In  round  numbers,  5000 
yearly  volunteer  under  these  conditions. 


When  these  various  additions  are  taken 
into  account,  it  will  be  found  that  153,- 
000  young  soldiers  are  annually  re¬ 
cruited,  of  whom  114,000  are  required 
to  serve  for  four  years  and  39,000  for 
one  year. 

It  is  probable  that  the  existing  law 
will  be  amended  as  regards  various 
points.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the 
term  of  service  to  three  years,  and  to 
abolish  the  drawing  of  lots  ;  to  grant  no 
exemptions  to  teachers,  whether  relig¬ 
ious  or  lay  ;  and  finally,  to  permit  no 
one  to  volunteer  for  one  year.  Those 
who  desire  that  the  term  of  service 
should  be  reduced  to  three  years  urge 
that  this  period  is  sufficient  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  soldier.  They  insist,  further, 
that  the  lottery  is  an  immoral  institu¬ 
tion,  making  against  equality  and  justice 
in  the  bearing  of  the  burden  ;  and  they 
argue  that  the  training  of  the  troops 
t^ould  be  much  more  perfect  and,  so  to 
say,  homogeneous  if  they  all  remained 
with  the  colors  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  this 
term  of  three  years  was  advocated  in  the 
National  Assembly  by  General  Trochu, 
and  that  the  term  of  five  years  was 
adopted  solely  because  of  the  obstinacy 
and  love  of  routine  of  Thiers.  The 
teachers  themselves  have  desired  the 
abolition  of  this  privilege  of  exemption, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Parliament 
will  accede  to  their  request.  .\s  for  the 
exemption  of  ministers  of  religion,  this 
also  is  likely  to  be  abolished,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  clergy.  It  is  a 
source  of  extraordinary  abuses.  It  has 
lately  been  shown  that  persons  have 
been  exempted  from  service  on  this 
ground,  who  could  not  even  read,  and 
who,  instead  of  consecrating  themselves 
to  the  teaching  of  religion,  devoted  their 
time  to  the  trimming  of  lamps,  etc.,  and 
the  religious  orders  profited  by  these  ex¬ 
emptions.  Besides,  the  Protestants  and 
the  Israelites  accept  this  reform  ;  only 
the  Catholic  clergy  are  opposed  to  it. 

To  summarize,  then,  as  the  foregoing 
data  enabled  me  to  do,  the  forces  of  the 
French  Republic  according  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  system — the  first  of  these  forces  is 
the  permanent  army,  500,000  men 
strong.  The  second  comprises  all  those 
men  who  are  at  the  disposition  of  the 
military  authorities,  all  who  belong  to 
the  auxiliary  services,  all  the  so-called 
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disposable  forces  of  the  active  army  ; 
and  lastly,  the  reserve  of  the  active 
army.  Then  comes  the  territorial  army 
with  its  reserve.  The  permanent  army 
is  composed  of  two  groups  ;  the  first  in¬ 
cludes  all  those  who  do  not  come  from 
the  annual  contingents,  the  second  group 
is  formed  of  these  contingents. 

1  he  number  of  men  classed  as  being 
at  the  disposition  of  the  military  author¬ 
ities  is  470,000,  all  of  whom  are  un¬ 
trained.  The  number  of  men  classed 
as  composing  the  disposable  forces  of 
the  active  army  is  260,000.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  these  260,000  men  of 
the  disposable  forces  of  the  active  army 
have  all  served  for  at  least  one  year, 
whereas  the  470,000  men  at  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  authorities  are  totally  un¬ 
trained.  The  reserve  of  the  active  army 
is  made  up,  as  has  been  said,  of  four 
“  classes,”  which  are  to-day  those  of 
1876,  1875,  1874,  and  1873,  and  which. 
taken  together,  number  693,000  men,  oT 
whom  529,000  are  trained  and  164,000 
untrained. 

The  whole  number,  therefore,  of 
French  troops  of  the  first  line  is  i»923,- 
000,  of  whom  1,289,000  are  trained  and 
634,000  are  untrained,  to  wit  ;  500,000 
trained  men  of  the  permanent  army  ; 
470,000  untrained  men  classed  as  being 
at  the  disposition  of  the  military  author¬ 
ities  ;  260,000  trained  men  belonging 
to  the  disposable  force  of  the  active 
army  ;  693,000  men  of  the  reserve  of 
the  active  army,  of  whom  529,000  are 
trained  and  164*000  are  untrained. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  indicate  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  second  line, 
that  is,  of  the  territorial  army  and  of  its 
reserve.  Unfortunately  this  estimate 
cannot  be  based  on  such  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  as  was  the  previous  one,  for  there 
are  as  yet  in  the  territorial  army  only 
two  ”  classes,”  those  of  1871  and  1872, 
which  were  enrolled  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1872. 

A  careful  calculation,  however,  esti¬ 
mates  the  territorial  army  at  735,000 
men,  of  whom  597,000  are  trained  and 
138,000  untrained.  According  to  the 
same  estimate,  the  total  strength  of  the 
territorial  reserve  is  654,000  men,  of 
whom  554,000  are  trained  and  100,000 
are  untrained. 

The  second  line — that  is,  the  territo¬ 
rial  army  together  with  its  reserve — is 


made  up  of  1,389,000  men,  of  whom 
1,151,000  are  trained  and  238,000  un¬ 
trained.  When  this  force  is  added  to 
that  of  the  active  army,  we  find  that 
France  can  command  3,300,001^  soldiers 
in  case  of  a  Continental  war.  If  we 
consider,  further,  the  sea  forces,  and 
the  volunteers  who  would  flock  to  the 
standard  if  the  war  threatened  the  life 
of  the  nation,  it  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  the  French  Republic 
can  count  upon  3,700,000  able-bodied 
and  armed  defenders — that  is,  one  in 
every  ten  of  the  entire  population. 

This  is  the  most  eloquent  answer  * 
which  could  be  given  to  those  men  who, 
disregarding  the  plain  teaching  of  facts, 
continue  to  assert  that  republican  in¬ 
stitutions  must  necessarily  unfit  a  coun¬ 
try  for  war. 

'  III. 

After  hjjving  insured  the  recruiting  of 
the  army,  me  legislature  had  to  take  into 
immediate  consideration  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  organization,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  tactical  and  strategical  units. 
These  were  provided  for  by  the  laws  of 
the  24th  of  July,  1873,  and  of  the  13th 
of  March,  1875.  The  method  followed 
shall  be  described  in  the  sequel. 

The  first  step  was  to  divide  France 
into  eighteen  military  districts,  in  each 
of  which  an  army-corps  resides.  The 
headquarters  of  each  of  these  army-corps 
was  set  up  in  the  following  towns  :  the 
first  corps  at  Lille,  the  second  at  Amiens, 
the  third  at  Rouen,  the  fourth  at  Le 
Mans,  the  fifth  at  Orleans,  the  sixth  at 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  the  seventh  at  Be- 
san^on,  the  eighth  at  Bourges,  the  ninth 
at  Tours,  the  tenth  at  Rennes,  the 
eleventh  at  Nantes,  the  twelfth  at  Lim¬ 
oges,  the  thirteenth  at  Clermont-Fer¬ 
rand,  the  fourteenth  at  Grenoble,  the 
fifteenth  at  Marseilles,  the  sixteenth  at 
Montpellier,  the  seventeenth  at  Tou¬ 
louse,  and  the  eighteenth  at  Bordeaux. 
It  was  decided  at  that  same  time  that 
each  army-corps  should  contain  two 
divisions  of  infantry,  one  brigade  of 
cavalry,  one  brigade  of  artillery,  one 
battalion  of  engineers,  and  one  squadron 
of  train,  as  well  as  the  staffs  and  those 
accessory  services  indispensable  for  com¬ 
mand  and  for  adnynistration,  which  the 
general  nature  of  this  sketch  compels  us 
to  pass  over.  Upon  this  organization 
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of  the  active  army  as  a  foundation,  that 
of  the  territorial  army  was  built  up. 
This  force  also  was  divided  into  eighteen 
army-corps  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
corps  is^omposed  of  the  same  number 
of  infantry,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
the  same  number  of  cavalry,  artillery, 
engineers,  and  train,  as  the  active  army. 
Further,  each  district  was  subdivided 
into  eight  recruiting  sections,  to  each  of 
which  an  infantry  regiment  of  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  army  was  apportioned.  In  order 
to  recruit  and  group  the  men  in  this 
way,  the  authorities  were  compelled  to 
take  the  political  divisions  of  the  coun- 
'try,  such  as  departments,  arrondis^- 
ments,  and  cantons,  into  account,  with¬ 
out  losing  sight  of  the  question  of  pop¬ 
ulation.  In  general,  each  district  where¬ 
in  an  army-corps  resides  has  2,000,000, 
inhabitants,  and  raises  180,000  soldiers 
for  either  the  active  or  the  territorial 
army.  Each  of  the  144  sections  (each 
of  the  eighteen  districts  being  subdivid¬ 
ed  into  eight  sections)  corresponds  to  a 
population  of  250,000  and  provides  22,- 
500  men,  thirty-six  regiments  of  artillery 
forming  eighteen  brigades,  or  one  for 
each  army-corps  of  intantry,  eighteen 
battalions  of  engineers,  eighteen  squad¬ 
rons  of  train. 

The  nineteenth  army  corps,  allotted 
to  Algeria,  is  composed  of — 

Four  regiments  of  Zouaves,  each 
having  four  battalions  of  four  com¬ 
panies,  with*  a  depot  of  two  companies 
per  regiment. 

Three  battalions  of  disciplinary 
troops. 

One  regiment  of  the  foreign  legion. 

Three  regiments  of  Algerian  tirail¬ 
leurs. 

Four  regiments  of  light  cavalry. 

Three  regiments  of  Spahis,  serving  in 
the  first  or  in  the  second  line. 

In  this  scheme  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
Algeria  are  not  considered. 

The  capital  of  France  and  its  second 
largest  city  were  each  provided  with  a 
military  governor.  As  for  the  colony, 
a  special  army-corps  was  allotted  to  it, 
bearing  the  number  19. 

This  being  the  general  plan,  I  will 
examine  some  of  its  special  aspects. 

1ST. — THE  ACTIVE  ARMY. 

The  active  army  is  composed  of — 

641  battalions  of  infantry. 


392  squadrons  of  cavalry, 

494  batteries  of  artillery, 

380  batteries  of  field  artillery, 

57  batteries  of  horse  artillery, 

57  batteries  of  foot  or  fortress  artillery. 

80  companies  of  sappers  belonging 
to  the  engineers, 

4  companies  of  railway  workmen, 

28  companies  of  pontoon, 

60  companies  of  train. 

2D. — THE  TERRITORIAL  ARMY. 

We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  whole 
territorial  army  is  made  up  of — 

486  battalions  of  infantry, 

225  squadrons  of  cavalry, 

229  batteries  of  foot  or  fortress  artil¬ 
lery, 

54  companies  of  sappers  belonging 
to  the  engineers, 

36  squadrons  of  train. 

3D. — THE  ACTIVE  AND  THE  TER- 
•  RITORIAL  ARMY. 

The  active  and  the  territorial  army  taken 
together  include — 

1127  infantry  battalions, 

617  squadrons  of  cavalry, 

723  batteries  of  artillery, 

( 380  field  batteries, 

'  57  batteries  of  horse  artillery, 

286  batteries  for  use  in  fortresses, 

134  companies  of  sappers  belonging 
to  the  engineers, 

4  companies  of  railway  workmen, 

28  companies  of  pontoon,  and 
96  companies  of  train. 

These  are  the  units  which  would 
serve  as  frames,  if  thi  expression  be 
permissible,  to  include  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  3,300,000  men  from  twenty 
to  forty  years  old,  who  would,  in  case 
of  war,  go  with  the  colors,  each  taking 
his  allotted  place. 

In  presence  of  so  vast  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  first  question  which  suggests 
itself  is  whether  the  French  army  pos¬ 
sesses  a  body  of  officers  sufficiently  able 
and  numerous  to  act  as  leaders  of  a 
nation  in  arms  ?  It  has  already  been 
noticed  that  there  are  / 7,000  officers 
in  the  permanent  army.  The  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  reserve  of  the  active  army 
would  call  forth  the  8000  officers  of 
the  reserve  ;  there  are,  therefore,  about 
35,000  officers  for  the  first  line.  But 
this  number  includes  the  staff-officers 
who  have  no  command,  as  well  as 
military  functionaries,  such  as  intend- 
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ants,  doctors,  veterinary  surgeons,  agents 
of  the  administration,  etc.  These  two 
classes  absorb  in  time  of  peace  7000 
of  the  27,000  officers  of  the  permanent 
army.  In  time  of  war  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  would  be  10,000  such 
officers  to  deduct  from  the  35,000  given 
as  commanding  the  first  line.  There 
would  remain  accordingly  only  25,000 
officers  to  lead  the  troops.  But  now 
the  active  army  would  not  put  in  line 
the  1,923,000  men  which  the,  mobiliza¬ 
tion  would  call  together.  The  number 
of  trained  soldiers  of  the  first  line  would 
not  amount  to  more  than  1,000,000 
men,  and  to  lead  them  20,000  officers 
are  sufficient.  The  other  5000  officers 
would  remain,  for  the  time  at  least,  in 
the  depfits  with  the  rest  of  the  active 
army.  This  would  mean  that  there 
would  only  be  5000  officers  for  600,- 
000  untrained  and  undisciplined  men. 
The  temper  of  this  mass,  in  case  the 
army  in  the  field  suffered  defeat,  would 
certainly  show  itself  in  manifestations 
or  in  open  rebellion.  Such  a  danger  is 
no  less  great  in  the  territorial  army, 
where  there  are  only  16,000  officers  (and 
this  number  includes  the  staff-officers 
and  the  functionaries  already  specified) 
for  1,400,000  men  ;  that  is,  there  is 
scarcely  one  officer  for  every  hundred 
soldiers.  This  situation  is  full  of  dan¬ 
ger,  and  must  be  attended  to  at  once. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  all  party  strug¬ 
gles  would  cease  in  view  of  the  common 
enemy,  but  there  are  eventualities  which 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  things  is  not  reassuring. 
Common  prudence  requires  that,  where 
the  nation  is  the  army,  the  organization 
should  be  as  perfect  as  possible.  The 
number  of  officers  in  the  French  army 
is  not  large  enough.  This  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  and  though  in  this  respect  no 
great  military  power  is  perfect,  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  France  is  conspicuous. 
Everywhere  the  proportion  of  com¬ 
manding  officers  to  the  soldiery  is  as 
one  to  forty,  and  this  proportion  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  minimum. 

But  as  regards  the  quality  of  the 
officers,  as  regards  their  zeal,  their  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge,  their  fitness  to  com¬ 
mand,  I,  as  a  Frenchman,  assert  that  there 
is  no  army  in  Europe  equal  to  the  French. 
All  officers,  without  exception,  have 
laid  to  heart  the  cruel  lesson  of  1870. 


As  soon  as  peace  was  declared  they  set 
to  work  with  so  much  ^rdor  and  per¬ 
severance  that  the  moral  regeneration, 
no  less  than  the  material  reconstitution 
of  the  army,  has  been  promoted  by  their 
patriotic  efforts.  Essays  on  professional 
subjects  have  been  multiplied  beyond 
counting,  each  officer  wishing  to  com¬ 
municate  to  his  comrades  the  fruit  of 
his  experience  and  study.  Many  have 
gone  to  'study  foreign  armies  on  the 
spot,  and  have  published  such  complete 
descriptions  of  the  different  systems 
that  the  French  officer  of  to-day  is 
nearly  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
armies  of  the  other  European  nations 
as  he  is  with  his  own.  That  the  methods 
of  instruction  are  continually  improving 
is  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  progress 
seen  in  the  manoeuvres  which  are  held 
yearly  in  the  autumn.  Reforms  have 
been  made  in  the  smallest  details. 
French  officers,  too,  have  prepared  all 
the  preliminaries  of  mobilization  with 
such  care,  they  have  trained  the  men  in 
the  part  to  be  played  in  case  of  an  un¬ 
expected  war  so  thoroughly,  that  France 
to-day  cannot  be  taken  by  surprise. 
They  are  accordingly  held  in  higher 
esteem  by  the  country  than  they  were 
formerly.  The  uniform  in  now  every¬ 
where  respected,  for  it  is  a  symbol  of 
the  country’s  strength.  The  soldiers, 
too,  have  complete  confidence  in  their 
leaders  ;  they  esteem  and  love  them, 
and  consequently  would  follow  them 
wherever  they  lead.  No  higher  praise 
could  be  given  either  to  officers  or  men. 

There  is  yet  one  grave  defect  in  the 
constitution  of  the  French  army  to  be 
noted — the  indisposition,  or  rather  re¬ 
fusal,  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
to  re-enlist.  Their  pK)sition  has  been 
improved  in  every  respect  ;  but  all 
efforts  to  keep  them  are  made  in  vain. 
As  soon  as  their  legal  time  of  service 
expires  they  leave  the  army.  Now  the 
system  of  volunteering  for  one  year,  and 
that  of  granting  exemptions  to  all  lay 
and  religious  teachers,  deprives  the 
country  of  the  material  out  of  which 
the  best  non-commissioned  officers  could 
be  made.  The  result  is  that  the  officers 
furnished  by  the  yearly  contingents 
represent  the  lower  class  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  a  cause  of  weakness  to 
the  whole  army.  All  attempts  at  re¬ 
form  have  proved  ineffectual.  At  the 
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present  moment,  however,  the  author¬ 
ities  are  beginning  to  consider  another 
plan.  There  is,  namely,  at  present  an 
institution  for  the  education,  etc.,  of  the 
children  of  soldiers.  It  is  now  pro- 
jxjsed  to  train  these  children  for  the 
position  of  non-commissioned  officers  ; 
and  this  proposition  seems  to  afford  the 
best  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
number  of  such  children  is  large  enough 
to  supply  the  need  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  men  trained  from  child¬ 
hood  on  would  be  most  capable  instruc¬ 
tors. 

IV. 

To  make  this  sketch  even  approxi¬ 
mately  complete,  I  must  say  something 
about  the  material  of  war.  In  this 
respect  the  progress  already  made  defies 
description.  After  the  war  with  Ger¬ 
many,  the  French  frontier  was  com¬ 
pletely  exposed  by  the  loss  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  ;  the  cannon,  rifles,  horses, 
material  of  all  sorts  had  been  taken  away 
by  the  enemy.  Everything  had  to  be 
replaced  ;  and  this  was  done  so  rapidly 
and  in  such  profusion  that  the  French 
army  of  to-day  is  perhaps  better  equip¬ 
ped  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  The 
arsenals  are  full  of  rifles,  cannon,  and 
ammunition.  The  magazines,  too,  are 
packed  with  clothes,  shoes,  harness, 
tents.  Parliament  has  voted  any  sum 
asked  for  by  the  military  authorities 
without  hesitation,  and  the  military 
administration  has  used  the  grants  hon¬ 
estly  and  to  good  purp>ose.  Every 
army-corps  has  its  general  magazine  of 
raiment,  etc.,  and  every  body  of  troops 
possesses  its  own  particular  one.  The 
most  perfect  order  reigns  in  these 
depots.  Each  thing  is  in  its  place, 
carefully  marked  and  ready  for  use. 

In  two  respects,  however,  improve¬ 
ment  is  possible.  Enough  has  not  been 
done  to  provide  good  horses  fit  for  war, 
and  too  much  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  permanent  fortifications.  The  French 
cavalry,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
officers  and  the  consequent  improvement 


in  technical  knowledge  and  training,  is 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  contend  ad¬ 
vantageously  with  the  cavalry  of  certain 
foreign  nations,  and  this  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  horses. 
Notwithstanding  its  paramount  impor¬ 
tance,  the  cavalry  has  been  somewhat 
neglected  by  the  authorities.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  The  cavalry  is  a 
weapon  of  attack,  and  the  aim  of  the 
authorities  has  been  to  provide  first  of 
all  the  weapons  for  defence.  This 
desire,  too,  has  led  them  to  multiply 
forts  and  fortified  camps  beyond  all 
reason.  It  was  necessary  to  close  the 
breach  made  on  the  eastern  frontier  ; 
but  even  considered  as  a  defence,  walls 
of  men’s  breasts  are  better  than  any 
walls  of  stone. 

Such  is  the  present  condition  of  the 
French  army.  It  includes  every  French¬ 
man  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  the 
laws  allow  the  military  authorities  to 
requisition  everything  they  need  in  the 
way  of  food,  lodging,  and  other  neces¬ 
saries.  The  whole  nation  has  become 
militant.  Even  in  the  primary  schools 
there  are  battalions  of  scholars.  The 
process  is  the  more  significant  because 
it  has  taken  place  with  the  consent  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  have  pushed  fanat¬ 
icism  so  far  that  voluntary  societies  of 
marksmen  and  gymnasts  have  been 
formed.  The  nioral  regeneration  brought 
about  by  patriotism  has  kept  p.u;e  with 
the  military  reorganization  and  with  the 
growth  of  public  prosperity.  Let  dan¬ 
ger  threaten  the  country,  and  forthwith 
a  simple  telegraphic  message  will  call 
3,000,000  of  armed,  disciplined,  and 
trained  men  around  the  banner  of  the 
French  Republic.  France  may  now 
look  upon  the  future  without  fear. 
Granted,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  that 
it  is  possible  for  her  still  further  to 
improve  certain  features  of  her  military 
system  ;  the  danger  of  a  catastrophe  is 
past,  and  her  alliance  can  no  longer  be 
disdained  by  any  nation. — Fortnightly 
Review. 
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East.”  The  study  of  Japanese  fairy 
tales  is  especially  interesting  to  us.  be¬ 
cause  in  them  we  are  struck  with  the 
very  strong  resemblance  to  our  own 
most  popular  nursery  legends.  Cinder¬ 
ella,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Valentine  and 
Orson,  may  be  found  exactly  reproduced 
by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  quaint  paper-bound  volumes 
which  strew  the  mats  of  every  Japanese 
house  where  there  are  children  ;  and  as 
it  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
the  origin  of  most  of  our  tales  is  to  be 
found  in  the  East,  whither  they  came 
together  with  our  chemical  nomenclature 
and  our  system  of  enumeration,  there 
seems  no  cause  to  laugh  at  the  idea  that 
originally  they  may  have  come  from 
Japan — especially  when  we  remember 
that  “westward  the  course  of  empire 
takes  its  way.” 

The  four  stories  which  follow  have 
been  chosen  for  their  dissimilarity  from 
anything  in  our  language,  and,  although 
capable  of  being  appreciated  by  people 
of  mature  years  as  well  as  by  children, 
are  translated  from  a  curious  old  volume 
which  the  writer  picked  up  in  a  by-street 
of  the  city  of  Yedo,  entitled  “A  Hun¬ 
dred  Lessons  in  Virtue  for  Youthful 
Minds.”  A  literal  translation  has  been 
impossible,  owing  to  the  enumerable 
puns,  quibbles,  and  eccentricities  which 
abound  in  the  original  text,  but  its  sig¬ 
nificance  has  been  faithfully  preserved. 

The  first  story  is  entitled 

THE  FOX  KETTLE. 

On  the  beautiful  sliores  of  the  Bay  of 
Odawarra  there  lived,  many  years  ago,  a 
young  couple.  The  man  was  out  with 
the  boats  fishing  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  week,  while  his  wife  strove  to  make 
some  little  addition  to  their  precarious 
income  by  the  sale  of  fruits  and  sweet¬ 
meats  to  travellers.  The  fisherman  was 
an  honest,  sober,  hard-working  fellow 
enough,  but  he  had  one  great  fault,  and 
this  was  a  rooted  disrespect  for  the  gods 
of  the  country  :  and  no  amount  of  per¬ 
suasion  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  or  re¬ 
monstrance  on  the  part  of  his  neighbors, 
or  argument  on  the  part  of  his  priest, 
could  convince  him  that  the  deities  were 
anything  else  than — to  translate  exactly 
the  Japanese  expression — “arrant  hum¬ 
bugs.”  “  What  good  are  they  to  us  ?” 
he  would  say  to  his  wife  ;  “I  may  kneel 


until  my  legs  are  sore,  I  may  pray  until 
my  voice  is  hoarse,  but  for  all  that  the 
gods  don’t  send  the  fish  into  my  nets, 
and  I  don't  see  that  we  get  any  the  better 
off  for  all  my  devotions.  ”  H  is  wife,  who 
was  a  soft-speaking,  gentle-minded  wom¬ 
an,  always  reproached  him  for  the  con¬ 
tempt  with  which  he  treated  the  gods, 
and  would  answer,  “Nay,  Kikuchi,  we 
have  health  and  strength,  and  surely 
they  are  far  more  worth  than  all  the 
riches  of  the  world.” 

They  were  sitting  one  evening  ov¬ 
er  the  charcoal  brazier,  the  children 
playing  on  the  beach  outside,  and  the 
kettle  was  boiling  merrily.  Suddenly 
the  charcoal  shifted,  the  kettle  over¬ 
turned,  scalded  the  woman’s  hand,  and 
put  out  the  fire.  Kikuchi,  who  had  met 
with  but  poor  sport  during  the  day,  and 
who  was  not  in  the  best  of  humors, 
broke  out  into  a  towering  passion,  seized 
the  kettle,  and  flung  it  out  on  the  beach. 
“  Ever  since  I  bought  this  horrid  thing,” 
he  cried,  “  it  has  done  nothing  but  give 
us  trouble,  so  there  it  goes,  and  we’ll  get 
a  new  one,”  and  he  ran  out  and  kicked 
the  kettle  angrily  about  until  it  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  waves.  When  he  returned 
he  found  his  wife  in  an  agony  of  tears. 
“What  is  the  matter,  O  Hana  ?”  he 
asked.  O  Hana  did  not  reply,  but 
merely  pointed  to  a  dark  corner  of 
the  room.  Kikuchi  looked  and  saw  a 
large  fox  staring  at  him  with  his  red, 
sparkling  eyes.  Seizing  a  wooden  wine 
measure,  he  hurled  it  at  the  intruder, 
but  the  animal  was  too  quick,  and  the 
missile  crashed  through  the  paper  win¬ 
dow  into  the  street.  “  O  Kikuchi ! 
Kikuchi  !  what  have  you  done  !”  cried 
O  Hana.  “You’ve  driven  Kitsun6 
away!”  (Here,  it  should  be  explained 
that  the  fox  is  held  in  universal  rever¬ 
ence  by  the  Japanese  people.  The  god 
Inari,  patron  of  rice,  fish,  and  daily  food, 
is  especially  fond  of  assuming  the  guise 
of  a  fox,  and  his  appearance  is  looked 
upon,  according  to  circumstances,  as  a 
good  or  evil  omen.)  “  Well !  what  do  I 
care?”  retorted  Kikuchi,  gulping  down 
a  cup  of  wine.  “  W'^hat  do  I  care  for  an 
ugly,  red-eyed,  prying  fox  ?  You  be¬ 
lieve  he’s  a  god,  but  I  know  better,  and 
I  only  wish  the  thing  had  hit  him.” 

But  O  Hana  was  very  sorrowful  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  retired  to 
bed  with  her  children  earlier  than  usual. 
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That  night  Kikuchi  had  a  terrible  dream. 
The  kettle  appeared  in  a  flame  of  Are, 
and  out  of  the  spout  was  a  huge  fox 
brush.  It  remained  at  the  foot  of  his 
quilts  all  the  night,  and  seemed  to  glare 
at  him  with  a  couple  of  large  red  eyes. 
He  could  not  get  rid  of  the  apparition, 
try  as  he  might,  and  when  morning 
dawned  he  was  worn  and  irritable  with 
the  loss  of  his  night’s  rest. 

During  the  next  day  his  eldest  boy,  a 
bouncing  youngster  of  seven,  sickened. 
The  doctor  was  called  in.  He  examined 
the  patient’s  eyelids,  and  asked,  “  Have 
you  been  quarrelling  lately?”  Both 
husband  and  wife  answered,  “No.” 
“  Have  you  been  drinking  too  much  ?” 
“No.”  “Have  you  been  blasphem¬ 
ing?”  Kikuchi  with  ablush  answered, 
“  No.”  “  Has  anything  out  of  the  way 
happened  lately?”  “Nothing  in  par¬ 
ticular,”  said  Kikuchi ;  “I  was  in  a  bit 
of  a  temper  last  evening  with  my  old 
kettle,  and  kicked  it  away.”  “  Kicked 
a  kettle  away  !”  said  the  doctor  ;  “  that 
is  a  bad  thing  to  do,  for  Kitsun^  is  very 
fond  of  kettles.  I  thought  that  the  child 
must  have  a  devil,  so  if  he  takes  a  little 
Furidashi,  and  these  twelve  pills  every 
half-hour  with  hot  water,  he  will  get 
over  it.” 

The  anxious  parents  tried  the  Furidashi 
and  the  pills,  but  with  no  beneflcial  ef¬ 
fect,  for  the  poor  little  fellow  grew  worse 
and  worse.  The  last  remedy  was  tried 
— the  swallowing  of  the  holy  picture 
worn  round  every  child’s  neck,  dis¬ 
solved  in  hot  water  ;  but  with  no  suc¬ 
cess,  for  he  died.  Still  Kikuchi  was  not 
convinced  that  he  had  done  wrong,  but 
continued  to  rail  at  the  gods  in  general 
and  at  Kitsun^  in  particular,  in  the 
wildest  manner.  The  weird  apparition 
still  haunted  him  at  nights,  his  Ashing 
produced  nothing,  no  travellers  stopped 
to  buy  O  Hana’s  fruit,  and  everything 
went  to  rack  and  ruin.  Then  O  Hana 
resolved  that  she  would  go  to  the  shrine 
of  Inari  on  the  hillside.  So,  when  the 
mom  rose  behind  the  tall,  black  pine 
trees,  she  crept  softly  away  unobserved 
by  her  husband,  and  knelt  at  the  shrine 
of  the  god.  “O  Kitsune  !”  she  said, 
with  the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes, 
“I  am  in  great  distress.  Help  me!” 
A  blaze  of  light  appeared  in  the  shrine, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  she  saw  the  great 
fox  god.  He  looked  at  her  for  a  mo¬ 


ment  with  kindling  eyes,  merely  said, 
“  Find  the  kettle,”  and  disappeared. 
As  she  descended  the  rough  path,  she 
saw  a  red  glare  in  the  heavens.  A  ter¬ 
rible  thought  came  across  her  mind, 
and,  alas !  when  she  arrived  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  she  beheld  her  house  in  flames,  Ki¬ 
kuchi  and  her  children  standing  outside 
with  the  few  articles  they  had  been  able 
to  save,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  flames 
was  the  fox,  crying  out,  “  The  kettle  ! 
The  kettle  !”  Kind  neighbors  sheltered 
the  homeless  family  for  the  night.  O 
Hana  told  Kikuchi  all  she  had  seen,  and 
was  glad  to  see  he  was  an  altered  man. 
Early  the  next  day  they  set  forth  to 
search  for  the  kettle.  Along  the  shore, 
through  the  village,  on  the  high  road, 
even  to  the  great  town  they  went,  and 
at  last  in  an  old  iron  shop  they  found 
the  kettle,  much  battered  and  bruised. 
Tenderly  they  wrapped  it  up  and  carried 
it  back  to  the  village  ;  there  they  pol¬ 
ished  it,  mended  up  the  holes  which  had 
been  made  in  its  sides,  and  together  thev 
went  to  the  shrine  of  Inari.  The  god 
appeared  as  he  had  appeared  to  O  Hana, 
and  in  terrible  tones  he  said,  “  Kikuchi, 
learn  from  this  lesson  never  to  mock  at 
the  gods  ;  go,  and  sin  no  more.” 

And  Kikuchi  mended  his  ways,  re¬ 
ligiously  kept  the  kettle  clean  and  bur¬ 
nished,  paid  his  devotions  twice  a  day 
at  the  shrine  of  Inari,  and  was  reward¬ 
ed  by  continual  happiness  and  prosper- 
ity. 

The  next  story  is  called 

THE  TWO,  BAMBOOS. 

By  the  side  of  the  Bay  of  Yedo  (as  we 
are  telling  old  stories  we  like  to  keep 
the  old  names),  on  a  beautiful  bank, 
ablaze  with  the  colors  of  the  azalea,  the 
iris,  and  the  camellia,  grew  two  bamboo 
trees.  The  one  was  tall,  lusty,  and 
strong,  the  other  was  graceful,  drooping, 
and  tender.  Said  the  stronger  to  the 
weaker,  *  ‘  I  should  like  to  know  what 
good  you  are.  The  smallest  breeze  makes 
you  bend  your  head  almost  double  and 
sigh  with  pain.  Look  at  me  !  I  don’t  care 
what  wind  blows  or  what  storms  come 
from  the  sea.  I  can  face  them  and  feel 
the  better  for  it.  ”  The  slender  bamboo 
at  his  side,  who  was  as  modest  and  retir¬ 
ing  as  she  was  graceful  and  beautiful,  re¬ 
plied,  “Yes,  we  are  each  suited  to  our 
vocation  in  life.  You  will  be  a  stout 
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coolie  pole.”  “  Coolie  pole,  forsooth  !” 
snorted  her  neighbor  contemptuously. 
”  Not  I  !  nothing  but  the  mast  of  a  junk 
for  me,  that’s  life,  if  you  like.”  “And 
I,”  continued  the  slender  bamboo,  “  I 
shall  be  used  to  decorate  a  hou^e  at  the 
New  Year  festival,  if  I'm  to  be  used  at 
all.”  “  Don’t  you  count  on  that,”  rough¬ 
ly  said  the  big  bamboo  :  ‘‘  they’ll  make 
you  into  mats,  or  a  coolie’s  rain  coat,  or 
something  or  other  low.  Why,  look 
there  !  you’re  fit  for  nothing  else.”  As 
he  spoke  a  strong  breeze  came  in  from 
the  sea,  and  made  the  whole  hillside 
quiver  and  sigh,  all  but  the  stout  bam¬ 
boo,  who  merely  bent  his  head  as  much 
as  to  say  :  “  Go  on,  go  on  ;  it  pleases 
you  and  doesn’t  hurt  me  !”  while  the 
poor  little  one  at  his  side  bent  and 
swayed  and  groaned  heavily  to  see  so 
many  of  her  tender  leaves  swept  away. 

Time  went  on.  The  wood-cutters 
came.  “  Orra  !  Orra!”  they  cried, 
“here’s a  fine  fellow  for  Hinashi’s  junk  ! 
we’ll  get  tenpence  for  him  !”  “  Told 

you  so,”  whispered  the  big  bamboo  to 
the  little  one.  “  Now  for  life.  Hur¬ 
rah  !  anything  rather  than  stop  on  this 
monotonous  old  bank,  spending  the  best 
years  of  one’s  life  in  listening  to  your 
groanings.”  The  axes  were  plied,  and  he 
fell  with  a  thundering  crash.  Then  he 
was  stripped  of  his  branches  and  shaped, 
and  in  a  few  days  was  sailing  merrily 
over  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay,  as  happy 
as  could  be. 

Meanwhile  the  slender  bamboo  grew 
more  graceful  and  more  beautiful  every 
day,  and  the  village  children  came  to 
play  under  her  shade,  for  they  had  learn¬ 
ed  to  love  her,  and  called  her  their  “  Sil¬ 
ver  Spray.” 

One  day  there  was  a  great  hullabaloo 
in  the  plantation,  such  a  whispering  and 
chattering  among  the  azaleas  and  the 
camellias  as  had  never  been  heard  be¬ 
fore,  for  the  azaleas  and  camellias  are 
enemies  and  rarely  speak  to  one  another. 
“  What  is  the  matter  ?”  asked  the  bam¬ 
boo  of  her  neighbor.  “  They’re  going 
to  build  a  house  here  for  the  prince  of 
Tosa,”  replied  the  tree,  “  and  we’re  all 
to  be  swept  away.”  “O  dear!  O 
dear  !  ”  said  the  bamboo,  “  that’s  a  bad 
business  ;  i  wish  1  had  been  born  stout 
and  strong,  and  I  would  have  been  a 
junk  mast  instead  of  being  carted  away 
to  heat  baths.” 


And  the  next  day  the  wood-cutters 
came  and  the  work  of  destruction  com¬ 
menced.  Down  upon  the  sand  were 
thrown  the  beautiful  flowers  and  the 
graceful  clusters  of  leaves ;  the  little 
bamboo  trembled  as  she  saw  her  friends 
falling  around  her,  and  wondered,  when 
her  turn  would  come.  At  length  the 
destroyers  approached  her,  and  one  man 
was  swinging  his  axe  in  the  air  to  give 
her  the  fatal  blow,  when  a  chorus  of 
child  voices  was  heard — “  No,  don’t 
kill  Silver  Spray  !  please  don’t.’’  And 
the  man  dropped  his  arms,  and  she  was 
saved.  The  children  tenderly  dug  her 
out  and  carried  her  to  a  beautiful  gar¬ 
den,  where  they  planted  her  on  a  bank 
overldoking  the  sea.  One  day  a  dread¬ 
ful  storm  arose.  The  blue  water  was 
churned  into  dark-green  mountains  of 
waves  capped  with  white  foam  ;  the 
wind  blew  furiously,  and  in  all  directions 
junks  could  be  seen  flying  to  the  nearest 
point  of  shelter.  It  was  a  terrible  time 
for  all  the  trees  and  plants  around,  but 
the  bamboo  was  sheltered  by  a  high  bank 
of  purple  iris.  Next  morning  the  shore 
presented  a  woful  appearance,  for  it 
was  strewed  with  timbers,  and  masts, 
and  torn  sails,  and  even  dead  bodies  of 
men  ;  and  among  the  remains  the  bam¬ 
boo  recognized  her  big,  strong  compan¬ 
ion  of  old  .days,  badly  bruised  and 
cracked  in  many  places.  As  the  men 
dragged  him  up  to  the  foot  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  he  saw  her  and  said,  “  Ah  !  I  wish 
I  had  been  a  coolie  pole!”  And  he 
was  cut  up  for  firewood  ;  but  the  slender 
bamboo  flourished  for  many  years  after, 
and  when  she  heard  boasting  going  on 
around  her  would  often  tell  the  story  of 
her  strong,  lusty  companion. 

The  third  story  is  called 

INARl’s  JOURNEY. 

The  great  fox-god,  Inari,  once  deter¬ 
mined  that  he  would  make  a  journey 
through  the  city  to  find  out  where  true 
honesty  and  goodness  existed.  It  was 
a  bad  age  of  crime  and  corruption. 
Civil  wars  tore  the  heart  of  the  fair  isl¬ 
and  ;  the  rich  plundered  the  poor  ;  the 
poor  could  get  neither  justice  nor  repa¬ 
ration  ;  men's  minds  were  aflame  with 
avarice,  and  the  sun  shone  upon  as  foul 
a  scene  of  depravity  as  it  had  ever  seen 
since  the  days  of  the  fifth  great  Deluge. 
The  first  place  that  Inari  visited  was  the 
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counting-house  of  one  of  the  greatest 
merchants  of  the  city  of  Yedo.  “  At 
any  rate,”  he  said,  “  I  shall  find  fair 
dealing  and  honesty  here,  for  this  man’s 
junks  float  on  a  hundred  waters,  his 
word  is  as  good  as  a  bond,  and  his 
name  is  a  byword  for  uprightness  and 
integrity.” 

He  took  up  his  p>osition  in  the  shape 
of  a  cobweb  in  a  corner  of  the  sample 
room.  The  tide  of  customers  and  mer¬ 
chants  flowed  in  and  out ;  the  money 
rattled  into  the  coffers’;  the  clerks  were 
busy  with  pen  and  scroll ;  but  no  one 
saw  what  Inari  saw.  His  heart  smote 
him  to  see  the  tricks  of  trade,  and  the 
deceptions  practised  ;  the  chests  of  tea 
were  filled  with  colored  leaves  and  dust 
sweepings ;  the  bales  of  silk  were 
weighted  with  false  materials,  and  their 
contents  dyed  with  false  colors  ;  lacquer 
and  bronze  manufactured  in  the  next 
street  were  sold  as  the  veritable  produc¬ 
tions  of  old  times  ;  the  very  scales  used 
were  false ;  the  entries  in  the  scrolls 
were  false ;  and  the  stories  told  to  the 
customers  were  false.  The  next  day 
the  whole  city  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  consternation  at  the  news  that  the 
great  firm  had  failed,  and  that  the  head 
partner  had  gone  away  no  one  knew 
whither. 

The  next  journey  of  the  god  was  to 
the  “yashiki,”  or  palace  of  the  great 
lord  of  Bizen,  one  of  the  haughtiest  and 
proudest  of  the  nobles  of  the  empire. 
As  he  seated  himself  in  the  guise  of  a 
fly  on  the  top  of  a  sword-rack  in  the 
banqueting  chamber  he  said,  “He  is 
too  great  to  be  ambitious ;  he  is  too 
rich  to  be  avaricious  ;  he  has  too  great 
expenses  to  be  extravagant ;  he  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  scheme  for,  his  fame  is  too  bright 
for  him  to  dare  to  sully  it  by  dishon¬ 
esty  ;  he  is  too  familiar  with  pleasure  to 
be  vicious.” 

The  banquet  was  spread,  and  the 
great  lord  entered  in  gorgeous  apparel. 
The  sweets,  with  which  the  meal  com¬ 
menced,  were  served  in  dishes  of  the 
purest  Nagasaki  porcelain  ;  the  rice  was 
in  the  finest  of  old  gold  lacquers ;  the 
wine — that  prince  of  wines,  the  “  Flower 
in  Full  Bloom” — hissed  and  bubbled 
in  vases  of  the  choicest  Bizen  ware, 
while  the  rarest  of  fish  and  fowl  came 
up  in  quaint  dishes  brought  from  China. 
Merrily  the  feast  proceeded  ;  the  wine- 


cup  circled  incessantly ;  cheeks  grew 
flushed  ;  eyes  began  to  sparkle,  and  ton¬ 
gues  wagged  fast.  There  was  nothing 
in  this  with  which  Inari  could  find  fault, 
for  the  prince  was  wealthy,  and  it  be¬ 
came  his  dignity  to  keep  a  sumptuous 
table,  but  he  was  annoyed  and  disgusted 
to  observe  with  what  brutality  the  prince 
treated  his  wife,  a  p>oor,  modest,  retiring 
creature,  whose  only  fault  seemed  to  be 
that  she  brooked  her  husband’s  insolence 
too  meekly.  If  she  spoke  Bizen  an¬ 
swered  her  roughly ;  if  she  smiled  he 
frowned,  and  the  poor  woman  knew  not 
which  way  to  look  or  how  to  behave. 
When  the  dancing  girls  were  ushered  in, 
a  retainer,  humbly  prostrating  himself 
as  he  crawled  along  the  floor,  brought 
the  prince  a  note.  Inari,  who  of 
course,  could  see  through  walls,  doors, 
and  everything,  espied  a  poor  ragged 
man,  evidently  half  dead  with  cold  and 
want,  sitting  in  the  snow  outside. 
“Now,”  said  the  god  to  himself,  “I 
shall  see  the  true  nature  of  the  prince.’’ 
When  Bizen  opened  the  note  his  face 
grew  purple  with  passion,  his  brow 
was  puckered  into  a  network  of  frowns, 
and  his  hand  stretched  out  to  his  sword 
— an  act  at  table  which  is  only  tolerated 
under  the  most  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances.  When  Bizen  had  so  far  col¬ 
lected  himself  as  to  be  able  to  speak,  he 
roared,  “  What  does  the  scamp  mean  by 
intruding  upon  my  privacy  with  his  beg¬ 
garly  petitions  ?  Who  let  him  in  at  the 
great  gate  ?”  ”  What  is  it  ?”  asked  his 

wife  incautiously.  The  prince  turned 
on  her  like  a  wild  animal.  “  What  is 
it,  madam?”  he  hissed.  “Why,  it’s  a 
letter  from  an  impostor  who  declares 
that  I  have  ruined  him  by  forfeiting  his 
tenure  last  summer  ;  he  says  he  is  starv¬ 
ing,  and  has  the  unheard-of  insolence  to 
ask  me  for  the  loan  of  a  hundred  riyos  !” 
“  You  can  afford  to  let  him  have  them, 
can  you  not  ?”  meekly  asked  his  wife  ; 
“  so  I  will  go  and  give  them  to  him.” 
The  prince  raised  his  hand  and  struck 
the  unhappy  woman  to  the  ground. 

Inari  could  stay  no  longer.  Outside, 
where  cowered  the  beggar,  he  assumed 
the  guise  of  a  retainer.  “  Where  do 
you  live?”  he  asked  the  poor  man 
“At  Kawasaki,  your  noble  honor,”  re¬ 
plied  the  man,  trembling  with  terror, 
“and  I  have  walked  here  through  the 
snow  some  fourteen  miles  to  ask  his 
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highness  for  a  little  help,  for  I  am  very 
poor  and  miserable,  and  through  no 
fault  of  my  own.”  ”  Are  you  honest  ?” 
asked  Inari.  ‘‘  I  try  to  be,  your  honor,” 
answered  the  poor  fellow.  ‘‘  I  can 
easily  find  out,”  said  the  god,  ”  so  do  not 
deceive  me.”  The  beggar  looked  at 
him.  Inari  placed  his  hand  in  the  poor 
man’s  sleeve  and  disappeared.  The 
beggar,  bewildered,  looked  round,  then 
felt  in  his  sleeve  and  pulled  out  notes  to 
the  value  of  five  hundred  riyos.  Then 
he  fell  on  his  knees  and  cried,  ”  It  is  the 
worshipful  Inari  himself  !”  and  went  his 
way  rejoicing. 

The  next  day  the  Prince  of  Bizen  was 
murdered,  and  his  palace  burned  to  the 
ground  by  a  mob  of  discontented  ten¬ 
ants. 

The  next  journey  of  Inari  was  to  a 
hall  of  justice.  ”  If  I  don’t  find  hon¬ 
esty  here,’’  he  said,  ‘‘I  don’t  know 
where  to  look  for  it.” 

The  day’s  business  began,  and 
Inari  took  the  form  of  a  p>en  in  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  clerks.  “Call  the  first 
case,”  said  the  judge,  a  big,  heavy  fel¬ 
low,  with  a  face  which  betokened  con¬ 
stant  acquaintance  with  the  good  things 
of  this  life.  The  first  criminal  was  in¬ 
troduced  ;  he  was  carried  in,  for  he  had 
lain  five  days  in  a  noisome  cell,  with 
weights  upon  his  back  and  legs,  and 
could  not  move.  ”  You  are  accused  of 
robbery,”  said  the  judge.  ‘‘  Nay,  your 
honor,”  whispered  the  poor  wretch,  ”  I 
was  starving.  I  saw  a  rice  cake  on  a 
shop  shelf,  and  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  seize  it.’’  ‘‘  Doesn't  mat¬ 

ter.  It’s  robbery,”  said  the  judge. 
“  People’s  property  must  be  protected, 
fifty  stripes  with  the  bamboo,  a  month’s 
hard  labor  upon  rice  and  water,  and 
think  yourself  lucky  to  get  off  with  your 
head!  Next  case.” 

A  dissolute-looking  young  fellow,  fash¬ 
ionably  dressed,  swaggered  in  between 
two  jailers.  “  Sorry  to  see  you  here,  Mr. 
Hanaski,”  said  the  judge,  blandly. 

‘  ‘  Same  as  before,  I  suppose  ?”  ‘‘  Well, 

sir,”  replied  the  young  man,  with  an  air 
of  careless  effrontery,  “  it  was  at  the 
‘Three  Pine  Trees’;  I  suppose  I  had 
been  drinking  a  bit ;  the  wench  was  im¬ 
pudent,  and  I  cut  her  down.  I  supptose, 
a  couple  of  hundred  riyos  for  the  family 
will  settle  it !”  ‘‘  Oh,  as  it  was  justifi¬ 

able,”  said  the  judge,  ‘‘we’ll  call  it  a 


hundred.  Good-morning.”  The  young 
man  paid  the  money  and  left  the 
court. 

Inari  shuddered.  “  Here,”  thought 
he,  ‘‘  is  a  p>oor  wretch  who  is  convicted 
of  having  stolen  a  cake  worth  half  a 
tempo  to  appease  the  cravings  of  his 
hunger,  and  is  condemned  to  be  crippled 
for  life  ;  and  a  young  blackguard  who 
kills  a  woman  gets  off  with  an  easy 
fine  !”  On  the  spot  he  struck  the  judge 
with  a  dropsy,  from  which  he  never  re¬ 
covered  ;  and  the  young  murderer  was 
waylaid  by  the  friends  of  the  girl, 
and  so  maltreated  that  he  died  of  his 
wounds. 

Heart-sick  and  mortified,  Inari  said, 

‘‘  Now  for  Kawasaki.  Possibly,  but  not 
probably,  I  shall  find  beneath  the  lowly 
peasant’s  roof  what  I  have  failed  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  the  gilded  palaces  of  the 
mighty.”  To  Kawasaki  he  went  as  a  pil¬ 
grim.  He  soon  espied  the  beggar  cutting 
wood  outside  a  poor  but  neat  little  hut 
hard  by  the  ferry.  Assuming  an  air  of 
great  weariness  the  god  addressed  him, 
“lam  bound  for  the  holy  O  Yama,  to 
do  my  midwinter  penance  beneath  the 
cascade  at  Koyias.  I  am  very  poor,  and 
cannot  afford  to  go  to  one  of  the  great 
tea-houses ;  perhaps  you  will  let  me 
rest  here  awhile  and  refresh  myself,  in 
return  for  what  few  tempos  I  can  give.” 
The  peasant  took  Inari’s  arm  gently  and 
led  him  in.  ‘‘ O  Kiku  !  ”  he  cried  to 
his  wife,  ”  here,  quick,  bring  some  warm 
water,  and  something  to  eat  and  drink  ; 
here  is  a  poor  old  pilgrim,  tired  and 
hungry.”  A  pleasant-looking  old  wom¬ 
an  approached  at  the  summons  and  sa¬ 
luted  Inari.  Then  the  warm  water  was 
brought  and  she  bathed  the  feet  of  the 
god,  while  her  husband%craped  together 
what  little  food  and  wine  there  was  in 
the  house,  and  set  it  before  him.  ‘‘  I 
feel  ashamed,”  said  Inari,  ‘‘at  trespass¬ 
ing  upon  the  good-nature  of  those  who 
are  as  poor  as  myself.”  ‘‘  Do  not  men¬ 
tion  it,  sir,”  said  the  peasant.  “We 
have  to  work  hard  for  our  living,  but 
we  have  always  something  to  spare  for 
poor  travellers  like  yourself.” 

‘‘  And  how  do  you  get  your  living, 
if  it  is  not  a  rude  question  ?”  asked  Inari. 
”  I  cut  wood  for  the  great  tea-houses,” 
replied  the  man,  ”  and  at  busy  times  I 
help  the  ferryman.  But  I  had  such  great 
good  luck  the  other  day  that  we  are  quite 
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comfortable  now.”  And  he  told  Inari 
about  his  visit  to  the  Bizen  palace. 

The  god  said  nothing  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  he  asked,  “  I  shall  be 
returning  here  in  a  fortnight’s  time ; 
could  you  make  it  convenient  to  lend  me 
fifty  riyos  !” 

“Willingly,  sir,”  said  the  peasant, 
and  he  counted  out  the  sum  from  his 
bamboo  stem  and  placed  the  paper  in 
the  hand  of  the  god.  In  a  fortnight 
Inari  returned  to  the  peasant's  house 
and  said,  “  Here  are  the  fifty  riyos  you 
were  kind  enough  to  lend  me — and,” 
taking  from  his  own  pocket  a  roll  of 
notes,  “  here  are  five  hundred  more.  I 
only  borrowed  from  you  to  test  your 
heart,  and  perhaps  you  can  guess  who  I 
am.”  The  astonished  and  delighted 
couple  fell  on  their  knees,  in  an  ecstasy 
of  joy.  Inari  disappeared,  and  the  poor 
peasant  prospered  ever  after,  until  he 
became  the  owner  of  the  largest  tea¬ 
house  in  Kawasaki. 

The  fourth  story  is  called 

A  CURS  FOR  DISCONTENT. 

In  that  low  quarter  of  the  city  of  Yedo, 
called  Shinagawa,  there  lived  a  poor 
sandal-maker.  He  was  very  poor,  and 
belonged  to  the  proscribed  tribe  of  Etas, 
a  race  which,  previous  to  the  present  era 
of  refinement  and  enlightenment,  lived 
by  themselves,  the  spurned  and  despised 
of  men,  able  only  to  follow  certain  trades 
of  a  menial  character,  such  as  the  Say¬ 
ing  of  animals,  the  execution  of  crim¬ 
inals,  and  the  making  of  sandals  and 
clogs,  to  which  the  free-born  citizens 
would  not  stoop.  Poverty  and  misery 
preyed  upon  the  mind  of  the  poor  sandal- 
maker  so  much  that  one  night  he  said  to 
his  wife,  “O  T®ci,  I  wish  I  could  be  a 
great  lord  for  a  few  days,  to  do  nothing, 
to  eat  and  drink  of  the  best,  and  never 
to  be  obliged  to  think  about  spending  a 
tempo.”  “  Don’t  be  stupid,  Denkichi,” 
replied  his  wife  ;  “,you  would  never  do 
to  be  a  lord,  you  might  just  as  well  try 
to  swallow  Fuji”  (the  great  mountain). 
But  the  god  Inari,  who  was  prowling 
about  as  was  his  wont,  heard  this,  and 
resolved  that  he  would  teach  the  poor 
mari  a  lesson  of  contentment.  So  when 
the  sandal-maker  was  asleep  between’  his 
filthy  quilts  he  appeared  to  him,  and 
said,  “You  want  to  be  a  lord.  Very 
well,  you  shall  try  it  for  a  week.  ’  ’ 


The  sandal  maker  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
awoke.  He  was  in  a  beautiful  room, 
the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with  curi¬ 
ously  painted  scrolls  ;  the  mats  were  of 
the  finest  and  whitest  straw  ;  his  quilts 
were  of  the  softest  silk,  and  his  pillow 
was  of  camphor  wood  with  a  roll  of  the 
best  bamboo  paper  tied  upon  it. 

As  he  awoke  a  servant  approached 
him  kneeling,  with  a  tray  of  sweetmeats. 
Denkichi  took  a  handful  and  swallowed 
them,  smacked  his  lips,  and  cleared  the 
dish.  The  servant  prostrated  himself 
to  the  mats  and  retired,  as  he  came, 
kneeling.  “Well,”  said  Denkichi,  “this 
is  luck  !  I  suppose  I’d  better  dress.” 
His  old  garments  were  gone,  and  in 
their  place  was  a  suit  of  splendidly 
embroidered  silk,  fitted  with  stiff  card¬ 
board  wings,  and  adorned  with  huge 
white  crests  of  oak  leaves.  A  personage 
who  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  major-domo 
appeared,  and  informed  him  that  the 
suitors  were  waiting  in  the  ante-room. 
“  But  where’s  O  Taki  ?”  asked  Denkichi. 
The  man  shook  his  head.  “  Well,  as 
I’m  a  regular  lord,”  thought  Denkichi, 
“I  may  as  well  see  what  it’s  like  ;  but 
I  should  have  liked  O  Taki  to  have  seen 
me.  And  these  clothes  are  confoundedly 
hot  and  heavy.  But  never  mind,  here 
goes  !”  So  he  went  into  the  ante-room, 
where  there  must  have  been  at  least  a 
hundred  people  assembled,  who  all  made 
obeisance  as  he  appeared.  The  major- 
domo  showed  him  a  sort  of  raised  dais 
on  which  he  was  to  seat  himself,  and  for 
three  long  hours  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  motionless,  listening  to  claims 
and  petitions,  and  remonstrances  and 
beggings  of  favors,  and  details  of  estates, 
and  of  revenue,  and  of  a  hundred  other 
things  about  which  he  knew  nothing. 
Several  times  he  felt  as  if  he  would  have 
liked  to  jump  up  and  stretch  his  legs, 
and  hitched  himself  uneasily,  but  the 
eye  of  the  major-domo  spoke  a  silent 
remonstrance,  and  he  subsided  with  a 
sigh. 

When  at  length  the  business  was  con¬ 
cluded,  Denkichi  was  about  to  fling  off 
his  robes,  and  lie  down  as  was  his  wont, 
half  naked,  with  his  pipe  between  his 
lips  and  a  bowl  of  wine  beside  him,  when 
the  major-domo  informed  him  that  the 
hour  of  the  mid-day  meal  had  arrived. 
At  this  repast  he  was  introduced  to  the 
ladies  of  his  retinue,  who  were  magnifi- 
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cently  arrayed,  but  so  staid  and  solemn 
of  demeanor,  so  unable  to  appreciate  the 
jokes  by  which  he  had  won  for  himself 
the  name  of  the  “  Shinagawa  Wit,”  that 
he  would  much  rather  have  had  his  plain, 
homely  O  T aki  by  his  side.  The  meat  was 
splendid,  but  Denkichi  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  a  dish  of  stewed  eels,  a  bowl  of 
Yakidofu,  and  a  measure  of  Three  Virtue 
wine,  to  all  the  delicate  dishes  presented 
to  him,  so  smothered  in  sauces  and  con¬ 
diments  as  not  to  preserve  an  atom  of 
their  natural  flavor.  It  was  a  long 
affair  too,  and  when  it  was  over  he  ex¬ 
claimed  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  ”  Well,  at 
any  rate,  now  they’ll  let  me  have  half 
an  hour’s  peace.”  But  the  major-domo 
approached,  and  reminded  him  that  the 
fencing  master  was  waiting.  So  poor 
Denkichi  was  obliged  to  encase  himself 
in  a  heavy  suit  of  chain  armor,  and  for 
more  than  an  hour  attack  and  defend, 
repeat,  parry,  cut,  lunge,  and'dance  about 
until  he  was  nigh  dropping  with  fatigue. 
After  the  fencing  came  the  master  of 
Chinese,  and  after  the  maste'r  of  Chinese 
the  music  instructor.  A  few  cups  of 
tea — spoiled,  so  thought  Denkichi,  by  the 
infusion  of  cherry  flower — somewhat 
refreshed  him,  and  for  the  first  time 
during  the  day  he  was  enabled  to  get  a 
few  minutes  of  such  rest  as  his  stiff 
raiment  would  allow  him.  But  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  day  was  by  no  means  over. 
A  council  of  the  heads  of  the  ward 
was  held,  at  which  Denkichi  presided, 
and  again  he  had  to  sit  listening  to  dry 
arguments  on  questions  of  law,  petty 
differences  of  opinion,  long  speeches. 


and  statements  about  matters  in  which 
he  did  not  feel  the  slightest  interest. 
This  was  followed  by  the  evening  meal, 
an  entertainment  just  as  formal  and 
twice  as  lengthy  as  that  at  mid-day.  He 
was  almost  asleep  with  weariness  and 
fatigue,  and  would  have  crept  into  his 
sumptuous  bedchamber,  but  the  major- 
domo — how  he  hated  that  major-domo  ! 
— told  him  that  a  new  theatre  had  been 
opened  in  the  quarter,  and  that  the  people 
would  be  offended  if  the  lord  were  not  to 
honor  the  first  night  with  his  presence.  A 
fresh  suit  of  clothes,  if  possible  heavier 
and  stiffer  than  the  first,  was  necessary  for 
this  performance,  and  not  until  the  small 
hours  of  the  next  morning  could  poor 
Denkichi  at  last  throw  himself  down  be¬ 
tween  the  quilts,  only  to  be  aroused  in  a 
short  time  to  meet  the  assembly  of 
suitors. 

So,  for  a  week  this  continued,  with  but 
little  variation.  On  the  evening  of  the 
sixth  day  Inari  appeared.  “Well,”  he 
said,  “how  do  you  like  it?”  Denkichi 
fell  on  his  knees.  “  Let  me  go  back 
this  minute  !”  he  cried,  “  and  never 
more  shall  you  hear  a  word  of  discon¬ 
tent  pass  my  mouth.”  Inari  granted  his 
prayer,  and  he  found  himself  back  again 
at  the  old  hut  in  Shinagawa,  with  O  Taki 
by  his  side.  So  utterly  wearied  and 
worn  out  was  he  that  he  slept  during  the 
whole  of  the  next  day,  and  then  he  re¬ 
lated  his  experiences  to  a  wondering, 
circle  of  friends.  But  he  never  more 
was  heard  to  grumble  at  his  lowly  cocr 
dition. — Belgravia  Magazine. 
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BY  MRS.  CHARLES  GARNETT,  AUTHOR  OF  “  WORK  AMONG  THE  NAVVIES,” 
“little  rainbow,”  ETC. 


I,  LIKE  Others,  had  considered  the 
question  of  the  Salvation  .\rmy  from  the 
outside,  and  from  time  to  lime  had  noted, 
for  or  against  its  working  and  use,  the 
opinions  of  such  of  my  friends  as  had 
been  brought  into  contact  with  its  opera¬ 
tions,  and  I  felt  utterly  unable  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  subject. 

I  had  purchased  the  ll'ar  Cry  and, 
with  much  that  shocked  my  taste,  had 
found  facts  roughly  stated  which  touched 
Nkw  Series. — VoL.  XXXVII.,  No.  6 


my  heart.  Tales  came  to  my  ears  of’ 
dark  lives  enlightened,  brut^  natures 
changed,  godless  districts  roused  to  the 
fervor  of  religious  life.  Men  and  wom¬ 
en  gave  up  their  selfishness  and  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  few  well-earned  and  much- 
needed  hours  of  repose  for  the  good  of 
others.  Cowardly  persecution  was 
patiently,  even  joyfully,  endured  ;  and  I 
had  said  to  myself,  ”  Surely  Pentecost 
has  come  back.”  But  then,  alas  !  L 
54 
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read  a  poster  which  was  placarded  on 
the  walls  of  a  northern  city,  one  state¬ 
ment  in  which  could  not  be  thought  less 
than  unvarnished  blasphemy.  The  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  visited  our  town,  and  I  was 
deterred  from  going  to  its  meetings  by 
hearers  repeating  to  me  a  sentence  from 
the  speech  of  one  of  the  officers,  of  so 
disgusting  and  impious  a  nature  that  one 
could  only  shudder  and  shrink  back. 

The  opinions  of  my  friends  varied  as 
much  as  my  own  observation.  A  clergy¬ 
man.  at  the  Newcastle  Church  Congress 
last  year,  spoke  of  the  good,  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  had  done  in  his  parish  ;  and 
how  he  had  worked  in  harmony  with  it. 
He  said  that  the  Army  penetrated  to 
the  lowest  strata  of  society,  and  from 
the  mud  of  the  gutters  drew  out  men 
and  women  who  were  perishing  ;  that 
though  it  rescued  such  as  these,  they 
needed  after-teaching  to  build  them  up 
in  the  faith,  and  that  (if  I  remember 
rightly)  he  had  formed  six  mission  con¬ 
gregations  belonging  to  his  church  from 
these  persons — persons  whom  in  the  first 
instance  he  could  never  have  reached. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  clergyman 
of  the  widest  sympathy,  great  ability, 
and  most  saintly  character,  whose  long 
life  has  been  spent  among  the  working- 
classes,  and  who  has  refused  every  offer 
of  preferment  for  the  sake  of  his  beloved 
work,  after  careful  examination,  gave 
his  verdict  against  the  way  in  which  the 
Army  is  conducted  (especially  in  its 
financial  aspect),  and  prophesied  ulti¬ 
mate  failure  for  it  and  General  Booth. 

At  length  I  determined  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
judge  of  its  services  for  myself.  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  a  visit  to  Bristol  in 
December  last,  to  go  to  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Army  there — a  disused  Circus 
'in  a  low  part  of  the  town,  and  I  intend 
•in  this  paper  to  give  simply  an  account 
of  what  I  actually  saw  and  heard. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  wet  night,  and 
though  it  wanted  as  yet  an  hour  to  the 
time  of  service  a  stream  of  people  was 
passing  into  the  building.  The  place 
seats  2243,  allowing,  as  the  doorkeeper 
triumphantly  informed  me,  “  seven- 
•teen  inches  each.”  I  know,  however, 
ithat  I  did  not  get  more  than  half  my 
-space.  He  said  the  usual  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  attendance  was  3000.  The  arena 
and  the  sides  or  galleries  all  round  were 


seated  with  forms  without  backs.  Ban¬ 
ners  hung  down  from  the  poles  which 
supimrted  the  roof,  upon  which  were 
inscribed  texts  and  the  motto  of  the 
Army,  ”  Fire  and  blood.”  Many  of 
these  flags  were  soiled,  and  the  only 
fresh  object  to  be  seen  in  the  place  was 
a  bunch  of  humble  chrysanthemums  on 
a  red-covered  table.  This  table  stood 
on  a  platform  exactly  facing  the  doors. 
On  either  side  of  it  were  some  chairs. 

I  secured  a  place  near  the  platform  in 
the  front  row  of  the  gallery  ;  my  neighbor 
was  a  workingman,  down  whose  coun¬ 
tenance  the  perspiration  was  already 
pouring.  We  entered  into  an  interest¬ 
ing  conversation  ;  I  laid  before  him  a 
difficulty  connected  with  work  in  which 
I  am  engaged,  and  was  struck  by  the 
conviction  with  which  he  kept  repeat-’ 
ing,  ”  It’s  a  matter  for  faith  and 
prayer.”  The  Circus  was  rapidly  fill¬ 
ing.  I  found  the  seat  I  was  in  was  re¬ 
served  for  girls  whose  occupation  it  was 
to  sell  firewood  in  the  streets  ;  with 
two  exceptions  these  young  persons’ 
heads  were  uncovered  ;  they  wore  red- 
cotton  handkerchiefs  round  their  necks, 
their  dresses  were  pioor,  and  one  had 
bare  arms,  and  it  is  certain  they  would 
never  have  so  entered  any  other  place  of 
worship.  The  firewood  sellers  very 
kindly  allowed  me  to  retain  my  seat, 
though  indeed  it  was  a  squeeze.  I  had 
no  wish  to  move,  as  their  seat  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  best  in  the  place  both  for 
hearing  and  seeing.  My  friends  chatted 
cheerfully  to  one  another,  and  I  was 
greatly  struck  by  the  universal  friend¬ 
liness  and  the  general  readiness  to  be 
incommoded.  People  were  streaming 
rapidly  in,  and  constantly  were  to  be 
seen  the  S  on  the  men’s  coat-collars, 
the  bit  of  tri-colored  ribbon,  the  shield- 
brooch  pinned  on  the  bosom  of  the  poor 
dress  or  jacket — the  signs  of  membership 
worn  so  proudly  and  openly.  Many  wom¬ 
en  wore  decent  black  gowns  and  jackets 
with  white  neckerchiefs  and  black  straw 
poke  bonnets — which  dress  is  the  fe¬ 
male  uniform  of  the  Army, ;  they  looked 
very  modest  and  clean  soldiers.  One 
such,  going  up  to  a  seat  behind  us, 
stretched  out  her  hand  and  grasped  the 
hand  of  my  bare-armed  neighbor,  a 
bright  smile  was  exchanged,  the  poorly- 
attired  girl  lifted  her  face,  the  other  in¬ 
stantly  bent  down  and  kissed  her,  and 
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then  passed  on.  Violent  hand-shaking 
was  rapidly  going  on,  as  soldier  met 
soldier,  all  over  the  Circus.  Some  one 
struck  up  — 

“  Come,  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs  ; 

Hallelujah  to  the  Lamb  who  died  on  Mount 
Calvary. 

Hallelujah  !  Hallelujah  !  Hallelujah  ! 

Amen.” 

Then  the  next  line,  and  the  next,  all 
through  the  hymn,  each  line  followed 
by  the  ringing  chorus.  My  friends 
stamped  time,  and  sang  with  all  their 
hearts  ;  but  they  broke  off  anywhere  to 
talk — “  See,  there’s  Joe’s  mother." 
"  Joe  isn’t  with  her.”  "  No,  he’ll  have 
gone  to  church  or  chapel."  "See, 
there’s  So-and  so  ;  she’s  got  on  the 
bonnet;  it  suits  her,  doesn’t  it?”  and 
then  on  again  “  Hallelujah  !”  I  asked 
questions  and,  to  explain  my  inquisi¬ 
tiveness,  said  I  had  never  been  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Army  before.  My  left- 
hand  neighbor  froze  instantly,  and  look¬ 
ing  honestly  at  me,  asked,  "  Then  aren’t 
you  converted  ?”  ”  Yes  ;  how  long 

have  you  been  converted  ?”  "  Seven 

months.”  “And  you  ?” — to  the  girl  on 
my  right  hand,  who.  with  a  very  pretty 
pale  face,  was  looking  at  us — “  Thirteen 
months.”  And  then  she  made  friends 
with  me  ;  but  till  quite  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  when  1  recommended  a  remedy 
for  her  corns,  as  she  was  pulling  her 
boot  on  again.  No.  i  looked  on  me  as  a 
to-be-suspected  outsider.  A  man  now 
fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed,  for  three 
minutes,  for  a  blessing  on  the  coming 
service. 

Then  came — 

“  I  love  Thee  in  life,  I  love  Thee  in  death. 

If  ever  I  loved  Thee,  my  Jesus,  ’tis  now,” 

rather  disturbed  by  a  girl  dropping  down 
fainting.  Instantly  an  officer  sprang  on 
to  a  form  and  motioned  stillness  with 
his  hands.  ”  Keep  quiet,  keep  still,” 
was  the  word  of  command,  and  then  a 
fatherly  private  bundled  her  up  in  his 
arms  and  carried  her  out.  The  Circus 
now  is  very  full  and  very  hot,  and  the 
pieople  are  packed  standing  in  the  pas¬ 
sages,  and  yet  it  is  only  ten  minutes 
after  six.  A  concertina  commences, 
and  plays  apparently  all  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord,  and  we  are  all  beginning  to  sing 
again,  when  a  man  drops  down.  Again 
an  officer  gives  the  word,  “  Keep  quiet.” 
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The  audience  back  him  up  well  by  going 
on  singing.  Two  policemen  march  in, 
an  enormous  bottle  of  smelling-salts  is 
handed  up,  and  the  patient  comes  to, 
and  does  not  go  out,  though  his  pallid 
face  shows  distinctly  against  his  red  cot¬ 
ton  handkerchief.  By  the  by  these 
spots  of  red  are  sprinkled  all  over  the 
place.  Ten  more  minutes  have  gone. 
A  young  sergeant  fetches  the  colors  from 
the  platform,  and  shoulders  his  way  out. 
And  presently,  while  we  are  singing  with 
all  our  strength, 

“  The  angels  stand  on  the  Hallelujah  strand. 
And  sing  their  welcome  home,” 

back  he  comes,  and  after  him  a  brass  band 
of  "  privates”  (who  give  their  services), 
and  then  a  woman  in  the  dress,  who  is 
an  A.  D.  C. — explained  by  my  friends 
as  meaning  “  here,  there,  and  every¬ 
where” — the  captain,  and  the  lieuten¬ 
ant,  and  a  sweet-looking  young  girl,  a 
sergeant.  They  ascend  the  platform. 
The  captain  had  been  ill  from  cold,  so 
a  mass  of  believers,  ranged  behind  the 
platform  up  to  the  outer  wall,  give  a 
kind  of  cheer  of  welcome  ;  but  the  word 
seemed  to  be  “  Hallelujah.”  It  was  a 
strange  sight.  Three  thousand  people 
were  present,  all  very  much  in  earnest. 
Their  clothes,  though  poor,  were  de¬ 
cent.  The  faces  were  all  toil-worn, 
and  many  of  them  of  a  low  and  un¬ 
educated  type.  .Some  were,  and  some 
had  been,  brutal,  for  on  many  a  counte¬ 
nance  rested  that  look  of  quiet  peace,  of 
restful  confidence,  which  is  God’s 
signet-stamp.  I  saw  no  rags,  though 
men  and  women  were  present  whose 
only  Sabbath  toilet  was  a  clean  face. 
From  the  audience  I  looked  at  the 
leaders.  The  A.D.C.  had  a  long  sensi¬ 
tive  face,  nervously  excitable  to  a  de¬ 
gree,  and  she  sat  a  good  part  of  the 
time  with  her  eyes  closed.  She  might 
have  been  thirty.  The  captain  was  a 
middle-sized  man,  with  a  round,  pale 
face  and  a  mass  of  light  hair,  and  red 
beard  and  whiskers.  The  lieutenant 
had  close-cut  dark  hair,  no  whiskers, 
and  a  powerful  face  ;  his  fingers  were 
long  and  sensitive,  and  he  doubled  his 
fist  with  a  clench.  Probably  both  the 
captain  and  himself  were  under  twenty- 
six. 

We  began  with  a  slight  disturbance 
caused  by  some  young  men  in  the  gal- 
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lery,  but  the  lieutenant  told  one  of  the  ed  at  those  hands  ;  every  one  that  I 
sergeants  to  "  go  up  there,  they  are  only  could  see  (around  and  below  me  in  the 
lads,"  sarcastically  adding,  '‘''their  pit)  told  of  misshaping  toil,  and  my 


mothers  ought  to  be  with  them."  The 
batch  was  marched  out,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  it. 

Two  persons  prayed — one  in  the  gal¬ 
lery,  and  then  one  in  the  arena — very 
earnestly.  “  Fill  the  captain  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.’'  Amen,  amen  !’’  came 
in  a  fierce  cry  from  the  privates.  “  Fill 
the  lieutenant,  fill  the  soldiers.  Make 
us  like  a  cable  chain  (‘Amen,  amen’). 
Pass  not  the  people  here.  Thou  didst 
not  pass  me,  thou  saved  me  (‘Yes, 
yes  !’).’’ 

The  lieutenant  rises,  shuts  his  eyes. 

“  Silent  prayer.”  He  stands  a  couple 
of  minutes  with  his  hand  raised,  and 
then  begins  to  pray.  His  voice  is 
strained  with  much  speaking ;  but  he 
does  not  mind  that,  nor  does  the  con¬ 
gregation.  His  voice  rises,  and  I  notice 
he  repeats  a  sentence  two  or  three  times 
till  he  gets  a  sufficiently  warm  response  ; 
for  instance,  ‘‘  Bless  Thy  word” 
(‘‘  Amen”  from  fifty)  ;  ‘‘  bless  Thy 
word,”  in  louder  tones  (‘‘  Amen”  from 
a  hundred)  ;  ”  bless  Thy  word,”  ur¬ 
gently  (‘‘  Amen”  in  a  shout  from  five 
hundred).  Presently  he  closes  his 
prayer  and  gives  out  a  hymn,  and  not 
only  turns  round  and  round,  beats  time 
to  the  brass  band  in  front,  the  believers 
behind,  the  people  all  over  the  Circus, 
but  flings  in  fiery  comments  as  he  reads 
the  verse  :  ‘‘Millions  saved  ! — oneh  not 
many  in  a  million,  but  I’m  one,  praise 
the  Lord  !”  ”  ‘Haste  away’ — a  lot  of 
you  will  make  up  your  minds,  be  in  haste. 
Make  up  your  minds  now."  Next 
comes  another  prayer.  Then  a  single 
voice  begins  singing  ”  I’m  a  pilgrim 
bound  for  glory.”  Others  take  up  the 
strain,  and  the  chorus  comes  with  a 
burst : 

”  I  love  Jesus,  Hallelujah  ! 

I  love  Jesus,  yes  I  do — 

I  love  Jesus,  He’s  my  Saviour, 

Jesus  smiles  and  loves  me  too  !  ” 

People  up  and  down  begin  waving 
their  hands,  but  the  leading  officers  are 
not  satisfied. 

”  Come,  there’s  a  lot  of  you  here  to¬ 
night,  let’s  have  it  right.” 

Up  went  waving  handkerchiefs  and 
labor  marked  hands  all  over  the  place, 
especially  behind  the  platform.  I  look- 


heart  beat  fast  as  I  felt  the  strength  of 
the  link  which  bound  these  English  poor 
— such  poor  ! — to  Jesus,  the  carpenter 
of  Nazareth.  Rich  poor !  who  can 
claim  such  a  brotherhood.  But  stop  ! 
the  lieutenant  takes  his  big  Bible  in  his 
hand.  He  long  ago  threw  open  his  tunic  ; 
he  wears  no  collar,  so  that  is  not  in  the 
way  ;  he  unbuttons  his  gray  flannel 
shirt,  and  reads  us  in  as  loud  a  voice  as 
he  can  summon,  Jeremiah  2  :  beginning 
at  the  twenty-sixth  verse.  There  is  in¬ 
tense  quietude  in  the  Circus  ;  every  face, 
serious  with  attention,  turns  to  the 
reader.  He  finishes  the  chapter,  puts 
the  Bible  on  the  table  by  the  bunch  of 
chrysanthemums,  and  begins  to  preach. 
He  says  the  Israelites  had  false  gods, 
and  so  have  men  and  women  now.  He 
walks  about  the  platform,  he  flings  out 
his  arm,  and  brings  that  clenched  fist  of 
his  down  with  a  crash  ;  he  points  direct 
at  one  of  the  congregation  with  his  bony 
finger.  It  is  all  quite  unlike  an  ordinary 
sermon,  but  it  is  preaching,  for  the  man 
is  determined  to  arouse  his  hearers,  to 
save  them,  if  possible,  and  they  know  it. 
No  fear  of  fidgeting  or  of  yawning  here. 

”  See,”  he  says,  “  here’s  a  young 
woman  taken  up  with  the  theatre.’’ 
Then  he  describes  how  her  father  took 
her  to  the  play  as  a  little  child,  how  she 
grew  to  love  it.  "  She’s  taken  up  with 
it  ;  it’s  what  she  desires."  It  becomes 
her  god  ;  “  not  the  God  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  but  the  god  of  the  theatre.  ’  ’  She 
worships  it  all  her  life,  then  comes  her 
death-bed.  “  Surely,  we  say  to  her,  it 
will  help  you.  Shall  we  bring  it  here  to 
your  death-bed  ?  It’s  no  use  saying, 

‘  Come  along,  let  us  go  to  the  theatre.  ’ 
You  can’t,  but  shall  we  bring  it  here  ? 
let’s  have  some  acting.”  “  No,  it  does 
not  satisfy  me.”  ”  But  you  chose  it ; 
it  will  help  you  ;  you've  taken  it  for 
your  god.”  “  No  use  to  me  now,  I’m 
lost.  I’m  dropping  into  hell.  I  tell  you 
I’m  lost !” 

Then  the  preacher  draws  a  vivid 
picture  of  a  young  man  who  loved  domi¬ 
noes,  then  cards  ;  who  grew  constantly 
to  think  of  the  game,  who  worshipped 
it.  ”  He  plays  and  wins  his  game.” 
”  So  he  goes  on,  sometimes  winning 
sometimes  losing,  but  ever  ‘  desiring\ 
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this  his  god.”  He  lies  on  his  death¬ 
bed.  “  VVe  visit  him  ;  the  doctor  has 
shook  his  head,  ‘  You  had  better  prepare 
for  your  end.’  We  say,  ‘  Let’s  have  a 
game,  here  is  your  god,  now's  the  time 
for  him  to  help  you ;  here,  shuffle  the 
cards,  let’s  have  a  game.’  ‘  Take  them 
away,  they  have  led  me  to  damnation.’  ” 

“  Now,  let’s  see,  here’s  the  god  of  the 
race-course.  Come,  let  him  deliver 
him.  It’s  this  young  man.”  Then  the 
lieutenant  describes  a  steady,  respect¬ 
able,  lad, “No  company  like  his  mother’s, 
no  place  so  good  to  spend  the  evening 
with  as  with  his  sisters.”  Presently 
this  youth  is  induced  to  attend  a  “  first- 
class  drinking  saloon  politics  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  A  few  years  pass,  and  his  com¬ 
panions  have  infected  him  ;  he  reads 
the  “  sporting  papers  now,  and  is  back¬ 
ing  horses  takes  money  finally  out  of 
his  father’s  till,  and  then  blows  his 
brains  out.  “  That' s  what  the  god  of 
the  race-course  does  to  help  him.” 

Then  comes  a  startling  sketch  of  a 
drunkard’s  life  ;  his  home  from  the  first 
— “  take  a  glass  of  ale”  to  the  hunger¬ 
ing  children,  with  their  cry,  “  Mother, 
we're  hungry  ;  haven’t  you  nothing  to 
give  us.*” — to  the  awful  end,  stated  in 
the  plainest  language.  A  shudder  goes 
through  the  audience ;  an  unspoken 
assent  to  the  truth  of  the  description. 
“  This  is  the  god  the  drunkard  desires.  ” 

Hell  is  before  our  very  eyes  I  it  is 
awful  ! 

“  It’s  a  very  nice  dorg  ”  continues 
the  lieutenant  cheerfully,  as  he  walks 
backward  and  forward,  “‘a  pretty 
dorg ;  here’s  my  dorg  and  me.  I’ll 
back  that  dorg  against  any  one’s  ;  it’s  a 
pretty  h’animal,  a  first-class  h’ animal.’ 
You  worship  that  dorg,  you  go  about 
thinking  of  it,  you  talk  of  it.  Your  dorg 
is  the  best  of  all  dorgs,  you  fight  him,  you 
race  him,  you’re  all  taken  up  with  dorg 
fancying,  it’s  your  desire.  Your  god  is 
not  ours,  let’s  see  what  he  can  do  for 
you.  Now  then,  here  we  are,  you’re 
dying,  bring  the  dorg  to  the  bedside. 

‘  Here,  Truro,  here,  lad,  your  master’s 
in  trouble,  deliver  him.’  ‘  He  can’t !’ 
cries  his  dying  master.  ‘  It’s  nothing 
but  fair.  You’ve  worshipped  it  in  life. 
Never  mind  the  God  of  Israel,  the  God 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  Call  on  your 
god.  Now’s  the  time  you  want  him. 
Fetch  up  your  pals.  They  patted  you 


on  the  back,  they  said  you  were  a  fine 
chap  and  your  dorg  the  prettiest 
h’animal  ever  was.  Now  then  speak 
up,  help  him.’  ‘  Jack,  we  can’t.’  The 
devils  are  grinning  and  your  life’s 
done!" 

“  Young  woman,  come  along  with  me 
to  the  dancing-class,  get  ready  for 
Christmas.”  So  on  through  the  oft- 
told  tale  to  the  death-bed.  “  Now  call 
on  the  god  of  the  dancing-room.  You 
delight  in  it,  let  it  save  you.  Come  in, 
old  companions,  waltz  round  the  bed. 

‘  Oh  !  send  them  away,  it  can’t  comfort. 
Oh,  I’m  done  for.  ’  ”  Then  the 
preacher  ended  with,  “  I  won’t  leave 
you  there.  Our  God  is  not  like  those 
we’ve  been  talking  about.  He  isn’t 
cruel.  He  isn’t  hard”  (murmurs  run 
round  the  congregation,  “No,  that  he 
isn’t !  bless  the  Lord  !”).  “  He  is  the 

God  that  gave  His  son.  Some  of  you 
know  what  He  is.  You  have  loved  Jesus. 
You  have  fought  for  Him  at  your  post. 
All  is  well  (’  Hallelujah  !  ’)  I  believe 
in  Him,  He’s  my  God  too.  If  I  lie  on 
my  death-bed  I’ve  no  fear,  I  know  I 
shall  fly  about  in  heaven  singing  His 
praises  forever.  Can  you  die  happy  ? 
Don’t  come  to  our  God  in  death,  it  is 
meanness  in  the  extreme.  Don’t  do  it, 
brothers  and  sisters.  Amen. 

“  Now  we’ll  take  up  the  collection. 
Put  in  plenty  of  envelopes  next  week, 
if  you  don’t  think  of  it  beforehand 
there’ll  be  very  little  in.” 

Accordingly  we  had  a  vigorous  hymn 
led  by  the  brass  band,  and  collect¬ 
ing  boxes  with  very  long  handles  were 
poked  about.  Hardly  had  the  last  line 
stilled  itself  when  a  man  walked  on  to 
the  platform  and  came  to  the  railing. 
His  was  a  low  type  of  face,  but  the  ex¬ 
pression  was  good,  and  he  was  dressed 
in  a  decent  tweed  suit.  He  said,  “  I 
want  to  tell  you  of  Jesus.  I  want  you 
to  get  the  God  of  the  Army  as  your  God 
to-night.  People  here  know  what  I  was 
nineteen  months  ago,  and  they  know 
what  I’m  now.  On  the  27th  of  the 
month,  at  three-quarters  past  nine,  I 
was  converted  by  that  there  form. 
Look  •!  He  was  wounded  for  you., 
friends”  (then  the  speaker  drew,  in  a 
few  words,  a  frightful  picture  of  hell, 
but  he  soon  came  back  to  Christ). 
“  The  Lord  says  *  Behold  I  come 
quickly.’  I  look  at  you  and  I  know 
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you.  I  see  young  girls  who  are  leading  to  stand  before  the  bar  of  God.  Now, 
horrible  lives.  I  see  them.  Come  to  then  !  what  will  the  harvest  be  ?  Busi- 

Him,  He  will  give  you  rest.  The  gift  ness  is  all  stopped,  the  crowds  in  the 

of  God  is  eternal  life.”  Then  he  told  streets  are  still  enough  now.  Bristol  is 
an  anecdote  of  a  lad  whose  last  words  before  the  bar  of  God !  You’ve  only  a 

were,  ”  Yes,  mother,  God  is  merciful,  few  years  to  sow  in.  twenty,  forty, 

but  He’s  just."  ”  I  have  called,”  the  eighty,  but  the  reaping  is  forever.,  eter- 
man  cried  passionately,  “but  ye  have  nity  has  What  will  your  reaping 

not  answered.  Answer  We  prom-  be — you  who  trample”  (here  the  captain 

ise  salvation  now,  we  don’t  promise  stamped  on  some  invisible  object)  ”  on 
for  to-morrow.”  Then  came  some  the  blood  of  Jesus  and  drive  away  the 
thrilling  appeals,  ending  with,  “  Poor  Holy  Ghost  ?  Every  devil  grins  through 
drunkard,  though  you  haven’t  got  a  lie-  eternity  if  you  are  lost,  angels  sing 
down  here,  Jesus  can  give  you  a  man-  through  eternity  if  you  are  saved.”  So 
sion  there.”  And  then  the  speaker  on  the  captain  went  ;  he  walked  back- 
turned  and  disappeared  in  the  audience,  ward  and  forward,  entreating,  with  out- 

To  the  front  came  the  .A.  D.C.  Her  stretched  hands  to  the  people  in  the 
speech,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  was  arena,  with  wide  sweeps  of  his  arms 
emotional  almost  to  hysterics  ;  she  round  the  galleries  including  all,  and  the 
wrung  her  hands  and  cried,  "  \o\iwants  three  thousand  hearers  seemed  to  feel 
]oy,  you  wants  peace,  come  and  get  he  was  addressing  them  each  individu- 
it  then  spoke  of  the  crucifixion  and  ally.  “  You  arc  in  the  Circus  now,  you 
the  "howling  crowd.”  Her  address  may  not  be /or  from  hell — nay,  you  may 
was  certainly  the  weakest,  and  in  every  be  close  to  it,  but  there’s  mercy  outside, 
respect  the  poorest,  of  the  evening"  but  and  you’re  outside.  When  Christ  died 
even  it  was  redeemed  from  worthlessness  mercy  rolled  into  the  harlot’s  den,  to 
by  its  passionate,  desperate  earnestness,  the  drunkard’s  hearth,  into  the  world. 

Next  the  captain  rose.  People  bent  It' s  come  to  Bristol !  It's  come  here  !  \X.'s 
forward  to  listen.  He  was  an  ordinary-  sweeping  round  the  galleries.  God 
looking  man,  sp>eaking  in  North-country  bless  you,  young  man  or  young  woman, 
tones,  as  did  also  the  lieutenant,  and  my  you’ve  begun  to  pray.  .  .  .  Your  op- 
faggot  girl  told  me  ”  they  were  from  portunities  will  soon  be  gone  ;  but  not 
Sunderland  and  Bradford.”  yet,  not  yet,  heaven  waits  a  bit  longer. 

”  If  1  went  down  there  ,”  said  the  Jesus  knocks,  let  Him  in.  .  .  .  Plenty  of 
captain  pointing  down  to  the  pit,  ”  and  time  is  written  everywhere  on  the  devil’s 
gripped  a  man  by  the  hand  and  asked  him  time-table,  it’s  written  in  blue  fire.” 
what  he  was  doing,  maybe  he’d  say.  Then  the  captain  drew  a  picture  of  a 
‘  I’m  sowing  my  wild  oats  ;’  so  would  dancing- saloon  underneath  which  gun- 
that  girl  ;  they’re  young,  it  will  be  a  long  powder  was  stored.  A  fire  breaks  out 
time,  they  think,  before  they’ll  have  to  down  the  street,  it  creeps  nearer  and 
reap  the  crop.  I  grip  that  middle-aged  nearer  ;  frightened  people  run  past  ; 
man.  what’s  he  doing?  ‘sowing  wild  ”  fire  !’’ is  the  cry.  One  of  the  dancers 
oats.’  He’s  got  his  business,  his  looks  out,  “  Oh,  it’s  a  building  off  yet, 
pleasure,  his  wife,  his  children:  yes,  there’s  time  to  have  another  dance,  then 
he’s  in  middle  life  sowing  wild  oats,  we’ll  escai>e.”  “  Boom  !”  crash  go 
he’s  going  on  sowing  ’em.  Here’s  an  the  preacher’s  feet,  and  his  hands 
old  man  ;  what,  sowing  wild  oats  still  !  springing  upward  and  outward  picture 
‘Yes,  I’ve  been  sowing  to  the  flesh,  the  the  explosion.  We  gasp.  ”  God  bless 
world  ;  it’s  near  the  end,  I  know,  but  you,”  says  he  quietly  :  ”  Amen.” 

I’ve  my  friends  and  home  with  me,  I  Hardly  has  his  voice  died  away  when 
can’t  change  my  sowing  now,  it’s  so  the  captain’s  place  is  taken  by  the 
hard  to  pray  ;  the  Spirit  of  God  (ah  !  I  sergeant,  a  nice  modest  young  girl,  in  a 
once  knew  what  he  was)  has  left  me,  black  jacket  and  brown  straw  hat  ;  she 
my  chances  gone !'  Friends,  you’ll  never  moves,  but  simply  stretches  out 
have  to  pray  or  perish.  .  .  .  There’s  no  her  right  hand,  in  her  left  she  holds  a 
sowing  to  the  flesh  and  reaping  glory,  well-worn  hymn-book.  Very  clearly  and 
.  .  .  There’s  a  prop  in  God  in  death,  sweetly  the  young  voice  ascends  in  the 
in  weakness.  .  .  .  See,  Bristol  is  called  hymn,  ”  He  is  knocking,  oh,  how  fair  !” 
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and  goes  on  touchingly  through  all  the 

gentle  pleading.  “  That  is  Miss - , 

one  of  our  sergeants,”  says  my  faggot 
girl ;  and  as  I  looked  down  and  round 
on  women  whose  faces  bear  the  impress 
produced  upon  their  souls  by  the  low 
surroundings  of  their  lives,  and  by  the 
cruel  injustice  with  which  they  are  too 
often  treated,  and  from  which  injustice, 
England  has  as  yet  no  laws  to  protect 
them — as  I  look  upon  thousands  of  men 
who  are  only  just  beginning  to  guess  at 
the  Divine  sonship  to  which  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  rise,  I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
stillness  with  which  the  young  girl’s 
sung  message  is  received,  and  to  me  at 
least  it  seems  most  fitting  that  this 
daughter  of  the  people  should  stand 
among  ”  her  ain  folk”  and  sing  to  them 
of  the  love  of  Jesus. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  touch  of 
self-assertion  or  self-satisfaction  about 
any  one  who  took  part  in  the  service. 
Each  of  the  officers  was  just  absorbed  in 


his  or  her  mission.  The  vast  crowd  of 
hearers  was  not  preached  at,  but  to,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  great  God  was 
not  (as  so  often  disgusts  one  in  prayer- 
meetings)  addressed  as  an  equal  and 
told)  if  we  may  dare  state  such  a  thing) 
what  He  is  to  please  to  do.  Though 
the  service  ended,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
young  girl’s  hymn,  about  five  hundred 
persons  remained  to  the  prayer-meeting 
which  followed.  Here  and  there  before 
I  left  I  saw  officers  helping  penitents — 
down  whose  faces  the  tears  wt^e  cours¬ 
ing,  some  young,  some  old,  but  all  terri¬ 
bly  in  earnest — forward  to  the  platform, 
where  females  were  praying  with  the 
women  and  male  officers  with  the  men. 

So  ended  what  was  to  me  a  deeply 
interesting  and  touching  evening.  And 
now,  with  this  unvarnished  tale  of  what 
I  saw  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  old 
Circus  at  Bristol,  I  leave  the  reader 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions. — Good 
Words. 


A  WINTRY  SONNET. 

BY  CHRISTINA  G.  ROSSETTI. 

A  Robin  said  :  The  Spring  will  never  come. 

And  I  shall  never  care  to  build  again. 

A  Rosebush  said  :  These  frosts  are  wearisome. 

My  sap  will  never  stir  for  sun  or  rain. 

The  round  Moon  said  :  These  nights  are  fogged  and  slow, 

I  neither  care  to  wax  nor  care  to  wane. 

The  Ocean  said  :  I  thirst  from  long  ago. 

Because  earth’s  rivers  cannot  fill  the  main. — 

When  Springtime  came,  red  Robin  built  a  nest, 

.\nd  trilled  a  lover’s  song  in  sheer  delight. 

Gray  hoarfrost  vanished,  and  the  Rose  with  might 
Clothed  her  in  leaves  and  buds  of  crimson  core. 

The  dim  Moon  brightened.  Ocean  sunned  his  crest, 

Dimpled  his  blue,  yet  thirsted  evermore. 

Macmillan' s  Magazine. 
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Life  of  Lord  Lawrence.  By  R.  Bosworth 
Smith,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Carthage  and  the 
Carthaginians,'*  etc.  With  Maps  and  Por¬ 
traits.  2  vols.  New  York:  Charles  Scribntrs 
Sous. 

This  splendid  work  may  be  said  to  have 
already  established  itself  as  one  of  the  few 
truly  good  biographies  of  modem  times.  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  has  been  received 


by  all  classes  of  readers  is  almost  unprece¬ 
dented,  in  the  case  of  books  of  this  kind. 
Lord  Lawrence  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
England’s  heroes,  and  as  **  the  savior  of  India” 
will  always  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  all  Englishmen.  And  his  fame  is  not 
confined  to  England  alone ;  for  his  character 
and  bis  deeds  were  such  as  to  make  him  one  of 
the  world-heroes,  and  to  attract  to  his  biog- 
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raphy  a  world-wide  interest.  He  entered  the 
Indian  service  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  re¬ 
ceived  many  promotions,  until  at  the  age  of 
fifty  he  became  ruler  of  the  Punjab.  Soon 
after  came  the  crowning  achievement  of  his 
life,  the  siege  and  capture  of  Delhi.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  English  gratitude  to  the  man  who 
saved  India  in  those  terrible  days  of  revolution 
cannot  easily  be  exaggerated.  When  peace  was 
fully  restored  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
but  was  soon  sent  out  again,  however,  this  time 
as  Viceroy  of  India.  The  last  ten  years  of  his 
life,  from  j  869  to  1879,  were  spent  quietly  at 
London,  his  attention  being  given  largely  to 
educational  and  charitable  work,  but  his  interest 
in  Indian  affairs  continuing  to  the  last.  His 
life  work  was  that  of  a  faithful  servant  of  his 
country. 

A  career  so  honorable  and  so  glorious  was 
worthy  of  a  noble  monument  of  letters,  and 
such  a  monument  Mr.  Smith  has  certainly  erect¬ 
ed  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Lawrence.  Al¬ 
though  his  two  volumes  contain  over  a  thousand 
pages,  very  few- readers  would  wish  them  curtail¬ 
ed.  He  has  made  a  masterly  use  of  his  excellent 
and  ample  materials,  the  very  amplitude  of  which 
must  have  been  a  frequent  embarrassment.  In 
addition  to  a  literary  facility  eminently  adapted 
to  the  work,  he  possessed  the  personal  confidence 
and  friendship  of  his  hero  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  thus  being  able  to  bring  to  his 
work  the  element  of  affectionate  admiration,  so 
necessary  to  all  good  biographical  writing.  But 
while  his  labor  has  been  one  of  love,  he  has 
not  neglected  the  duties  of  the  historian.  “  My 
highest  aim,”  says  Mr.  Smith,  ”  has  been  to 
render  to  so  heroically  simple  a  character  that 
homage  which  is  its  due — the  homage  of  unal¬ 
loyed  truth.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
avoid  it.  I  have  toned  down  nothing  ;  I  have 
exhibited  his  character  in  all  its  lights  and 
shades.”  Of  that  character  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  here  portrayed,  the  Spectator 
says  :  "  The  strong,  masterful  North  Irish¬ 

man,  with  his  capacity  for  rule,  his  indomi¬ 
table  courage,  his  love  of  justice,  and  his  rude 
straightforwardness,  is  thoroughly  well  brought 
out  by  a  friend  who  does  not  forget  that 
under  that  rough  husk  was  one  of  the  most 
tender  of  hearts,  a  man  who,  however  rugged 
to  the  external  world,  was  to  those  he  loved 
one  of  the  most  devoted  of  friends.  There  is 
something  almost  of  pathos  in  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  hero  of  the  office,  who  seemed  to  all 
subjects  so  stem  and  to  all  subordinates  so  ex¬ 
acting,  and  the  man  at  home,  who  could  not  be 
at  rest  if  his  wife  were  absent  from  the  room 
ten  minutes,  and  who  was  the  playfellow  of  all 
his  children.  No  one  who  reads  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith’s  minute  narrative  will  doubt  that  John 
Lawrence  was  a  king  of  men,  a  man  with  a 


royal  simplicity  of  nature,  who  swayed  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  by  virtue  not  of  arts 
but  of  qualities  inherent  in  himself,  who  first 
overawed  and  then  conciliated  millions  of 
Asiatics  by  right  of  a  certain  majesty  of  nat¬ 
ure.” 

WoaKs  OF  Frederic  Huidekoper.  2  vols. 

New  York  :  David  G.  Francis. 

These  two  portly  and  beautifully  printed  vol¬ 
umes,  contain  the  collected  works  of  a  most 
diligent  and  earnest  worker,  in  a  field  which 
in  some  respects  is  peculiarly  his  own.  Al¬ 
though  remote  from  popular  interest,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  many  of  the  treatises  here  reprinted 
is  attested  by  the  significant  fact  that  they  now 
appear  in  their  fifth  edition.  The  first  volume 
is  a  history  of  “Judaism  at  Rome,”  from  76 
B.c.  to  140  A.D.  The  scope  of  this  work  is 
much  broader  than  its  title  suggests,  since  it 
includes  an  investigation  of  the  political,  social,' 
moral,  and  religious  ideas  and  influences  which 
were  operative  through  and  upon  the  different 
races  gathered  at  Rome  during  the  first  two 
centuries,  thus  constituting  a  valuable  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  crumbling  Roman  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  author’s  special  purpose,  however, 
was  to  show  the  influence  of  Judaism  directly 
upon  the  Roman  mind,  illustrating  its  inherent 
superiority  over  heathenism.  A  chronological 
narrative  of  the  leading  political  events  in  each 
emperor’s  reign  is  given,  interrupted  frequently 
by  chapters  upon  topics  pertinent  to  the  main 
subject,  such  as  the  influence  of  the  Jews  upon 
Stoicism,  the  belief  among  the  Jews  of  Rome's 
impending  destruction,  “  effects  of  the  Jewish 
revolt  under  Hadrian,”  a  chapter  discussing 
the  “  Apocalypse,  in  Book  of  Christ’s  Second 
Coming,”  and  a  chapter  treating  of  public 
games,  war,  slavery,  methods  of  living,  Jewish 
and  Roman  aristocracy,  etc.  Two  introduc¬ 
tory  chapters  give  a  history  of  ancient  Judaism, 
its  growth  and  influence  throughout  Europe, 
with  the  causes,  accessories,  and  hindrances  of 
that  influence,  and  its  relations  to  Greek  cult¬ 
ure  and  influence.  The  appendix  contains  a 
description  and  analysis  of  the  Sibylline  Books 
and  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Plato’s  writ¬ 
ings  to  Judaism. 

The  second  volume  contains  a  treatise  on  the 
“  Indirect  Testimony  of  History  to  the  Gen¬ 
uineness  of  the  Gospels,”  a  transcript  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  famous  forgery  of  the  early 
Christians  known  as  the  ”  Acts  of  Pilate,”  a 
translation  of  which  is  also  given,  and  a  curious 
treatise  on  "  The  Belief  of  the  First  Three  Cen¬ 
turies  Concerning  Christ’s  Mission  to  the  Un¬ 
derworld.”  To  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
history  of  early  and  medisval  Christianity 
these  volumes  will  prove  a  thesaurus  of  well- 
arranged  information. 
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A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 

States,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil 

War.  By  John  Balch  McMaster.  New 

York  ;  D.  AppUton  <y  Co. 

This  work  is  one  of  those  happy  surprises  in 
literature  which  come  to  us  necessarily  only  at 
long  intervals.  Once  it  would  have  been  an 
epoch-making  book,  and  even  now  it  deserves 
nc  less  distinction  than  is  implied  in  that  rather 
rusty  epithet.  It  has  been  conceived  and 
executed  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  new 
school  of  historical  writing,  of  which  Mr.  John 
Richard  Green's  “  Short  History  of  the  English 
People,”  will  long  remain  the  most  brilliant 
achievement,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to 
Mr.  McMaster,  to  say  that  he  has  taken  this 
book  as  his  model.  Indeed  we  are  bestowing 
high  praise  upon  his  work,  when  we  say  that 
it  possesses  the  chief  excellences  of  historical 
composition,  with  which  we  have  become 
familiar  in  Mr.  Green’s  writing.  As  indicat¬ 
ed  by  the  title,  it  is  the  author's  intention  to 
wiite  the  history  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  the  close  of  the  war  for  indepen¬ 
dence,  down  to  the  opening  of  the  war  between 
the  States.  “In  the  course  of  the  narrative,” 
says  Mr.  McMaster,  “much  indeed  must  be 
written  of  wars,  conspiracies,  and  rebellions  ; 
of  presidents,  of  conquerers,  of  embassies,  of 
treaties,  of  the  ambition  of  political  leaders 
in  the  Senate- House,  and  of  the  rise  of  great 
parties  in  the  nation.  Yet  the  history  of  the 
people  shall  be  the  chief  theme.”  He  still 
further  defines  his  purpose  to  be  “  to  describe 
the  dress,  the  occupations,  the  amusements, 
the  literary  canons  of  the  times  ;  to  note  the 
changes  of  manners  and  morals  ;  to  trace  the 
growth  of  that  humane  spirit  which  abolished 
punishment  for  debt,  which  reformed  the 
discipline  of  prisons  and  of  jails,  and  which 
has,  in  our  own  time,  destroyed  slavery  and 
lessened  the  miseries  of  dumb  brutes.  'Nor 
shall  it  be  less  my  aim  to  recount  the  manifold 
improvements  which,  in  a  thousand  ways, 
have  multiplied  the  conveniences  of  life  and 
ministered  to  the  happiness  of  our  race ; 
to  describe  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  long 
series  of  mechanical  inventions  and  discover¬ 
ies  which  is  now  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
and  our  just  pride  and  boast ;  to  tell  how,  un¬ 
der  the  benign  influence  of  liberty  and  peace, 
there  sprang  up,  in  the  course  of  a  single  cen¬ 
tury,  a  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  human  affairs  ;  how,  from  a  state  of  great 
poverty  and  feebleness,  our  country  grew  rapid¬ 
ly  to  one  of  opulence  and  power ;  how  her 
agriculture  and  manufactures  flourished  to¬ 
gether  ;  how,  by  a  wise  system  of  free  education, 
and  a  free  press,  knowledge  was  disseminated, 
and  the  arts  and  sciences  advanced  ;  how  the 
ingenuity  of  her  people  became  fruitful  of  won- 
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ders  far  more  astonishing  than  any  of  which 
the  alchemists  had  ever  dreamed.” 

The  value  and  interest  of  a  narrative  of  our 
country’s  history  upon  such  a  plan,  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  Mr.  McMaster  enters  a 
new  and  broad  field,  and,  if  the  present  volume 
is  an  earnest  of  the  four  that  are  to  follow,  he 
is  fully  able  to  command  it,  while  much  has 
been  written  about  our  Constitution  in  a  re¬ 
stricted  and  technical  way,  but  little  has  been 
written  about  the  growth  of  our  constitutional 
government  and  national  development.  Bry¬ 
ant’s  extended  work,  which  promised  so  well 
in  the  early  volumes,  dwindles  to  a  meagre 
outline  during  this  period  ;  and  Bancroft  has 
entered  the  field  in  his  old  age  with  a  single 
volume,  with  but  little  promise  of  proceed¬ 
ing  farther.  Mr.  McMaster,  has  secured  all 
the  advantages  of  a  subject,  and  no  one  will 
doubt,  after  reading  his  first  volume,  that  he 
possesses  the  learning  and  ability  to  make  his 
work  a  masterpiece. 

Classic  Mythology  :  A  Translation  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  Witt’s  ”  Griechische  Gdtter  und 
Hcldengeschichten.”  By  Frances  Young- 
husband.  With  a  Preface  by  Arthur  Sidg- 
wick,  M.A.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &•  Co. 
This  may  be  call  eda  young  people’s  manual 
of  classical  mythology,  and  seems  to  be  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  for  the  purpose  which  it  is  intended 
to  subserve.  It  is  a  collection  of  legends  about 
the  Greek  gods  and  heroes,  culled  from  the 
best  sources,  chiefly  from  the  poems  of  Hesiod, 
Homer,  and  Sophocles,  and  from  the  compila¬ 
tion  made  by  Apollodorus  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  B.c.  The  stories  are  related  in  simple 
child-language,  that  is  to  say,  in  plain,  vigorous 
Saxon,  and  in  this  form  they  will  possess  for 
young  readers  all  the  interest  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Much  skill  and  good  judgment  have 
been  displayed  by  the  author  in  the  selection  and 
use  of  his  materials,  so  as  to  avoid  everything 
unsuitable  for  young  minds.  The  aim  and 
ho{>e  of  the  translator  are  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Sidgwick  in  these  words  :  “  Our  children  will 
get  pleasure  out  of  these  stories,  and  that  is 
much.  Many  children  will  perhaps  get  the 
elements  of  culture,  and  that  is  more.  And 
some  may  get  at  once  pleasure,  culture,  and  a 
little  real  preparation  for  severer  studies  ;  and 
so  receive  a  benefit,  though  doubtless  of  a 
humbler  kind,  yet  something  like  that  which 
Pope’s  ‘  Homer’  has  given  to  so  many  gener¬ 
ations  of  schoolboys.”  But  much  more  than 
this  is  true,  for  readers  of  all  ages  will  be  almost 
equally  entertained  and  instructed  by  these 
stories.  For  this  reason  the  publishers  have 
added  to  this  edition  a  glossary  of  “  Ety¬ 
mologies  and  Related  Myths,”  so  that  the 
volume  may  serve  as  an  easy  and  popular  intro¬ 
duction  to  comparative  mythology.  Teachers 
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might  make  excellent  use  of  it  in  their  class- 
rooms,  as  supplementary  reading  in  connection 
with  historical  and  literary  work. 

The  Navy  in  the  Civil  War.  The  Blockade 
and  the  Cruisers.  By  James  Russel  Soley, 
Professor,  U.  S.  Navy.  New  York :  Charles 
Scnbner's  Sons, 

The  pronounced  success  of  the  admirable 
series  of  “  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War,” 
and  the  total  lack  of  any  adequate  history  of  the 
naval  operations  of  the  war  have  induced  the 
publishers  to  undertake  a  aaecond  series  of 
these  little  monographs  under  the  general  title 
of  “  The  Navy  in  the  Civil  War.”  Such  a  series 
forms  a  natural  and  necessary  sequel  to  the 
previous  series,  and  this  opening  volume  prom¬ 
ises  well  for  the  continuance  of  the  same 
high  excellence  in  matters  of  thoroughness,  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  lively  interest.  Its  purpose,  as 
explained  in  the  preface,  “  is  to  deal  not  only 
with  the  specific  subjects  mentioned  in  the  title, 
but  also  with  the  general  condition  of  the  Navy 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culties  before  it,  and  the  way  in  which  the  diffi¬ 
culties  were  met."  The  story  of  the  Monitor 
and  the  Merrimac  is  retold  in  a  vivid  manner 
which  brings  back  the  exciting  events  of  those 
days  almost  to  the  memories  of  yesterday.  The 
text  is  illustrated  by  several  well-drawn  maps. 
Other  volumes  of  the  series  already  announced 
are  "  The  Atlantic  Coast,”  by  Rear-Admiral 
Daniel  Ammen,  and  "  The  Gulf  and  Inland 
Waters,”  by  Commander  A.  T.  Mahan.  These 
volumes  are  intended  to  give  the  whole  narra¬ 
tive  of  naval  operations  from  1861  to  1865,  thus 
constituting  a  complete  history  of  the  American 
Navy  for  this  period. 

Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  Connop  Thirl- 
wall.  Late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David’s.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  the  V'ery  Rev.  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stan¬ 
ley,  D.  D.  Boston  :  Raherts  Brothers. 

These  letters  are  selected  from  a  corre¬ 
spondence,  carried  on  with  a  young  friend  for 
ten  years,  from  1864  to  1874.  In  them  there  is 
but  little  of  the  bishop,  and  only  traces  of  the 
historian,  but  very  much  of  the  broad-minded 
and  great-souled  man.  "  They  disclose,”  says 
Dean  Stanley,  "  the  kindly,  genial  heart  which 
lay  behind  that  massive  intellect ;  they  show 
the  tender  regard  for  the  sufferings  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact  by  the 
circumstances  of  ordinary  life  ;  they  exhibit  the 
playful  affection  for  the  tame  creatures  which 
formed  almost  part  of  his  household  ;  they  are 
full  of  the  keen  appreciation  which  he  felt  for 
all  the  varying  beauty  of  the  natural  seasons  ; 
they  show  the  immense  range  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  lighter  as  well  as  the  graver  forms 
of  literature."  But  their  great  charm  is  the 
senie  of  delightful  companionship,  which  no 
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reader  can  fail  to  experience.  They,  moreover, 
reveal  the  methods  by  which  his  prodigious 
knowledge  was  acquired,  and  also  the  reason 
for  its  comparative  unproductiveness.  His 
thirst  for  new  knowledge  was  insatiable,  and 
his  energy  expended  itself  largely  in  the  delight 
and  enthusiasm  of  acquirement.  Nothing  in 
contemporary  literature  seems  to  have  escaped 
him.  Hardly  a  letter  passed  without  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  books  which  he  was  devouring. 
In  one  he  says  he  is  reading  “  Ecce  Homo,”  a 
"great  book”  which  is  “very  original,  sug¬ 
gestive,  and,  in  the  best  sense,  edifying,  though 
the  theologians  are  in  doubt  about  the  ortho¬ 
doxy  ;  ”  in  another  he  describes  his  struggles 
with  Browning’s  latest  poem  ;  and  in  the  next 
he  is  being  "  exceedingly  entertained "  with 
"Gates  Ajar.”  The  last  volume  of  Stanley’s 
“Jewish  Church,”  or  of  Froude’s  History,  or 
of  "  Middlemarch,”  is  equally  captivating.  At¬ 
tending  to  his  own  great  historical  work  in  one 
letter,  he  says  to  his  friend — "  I  really  cannot 
approve  of  your  making  yourself  a  martyr  by 
reading  or  attempting  to  read  that  history, 
which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  excessively 
dry  and  bard — worse,  if  possible,  than  a 
Charge.” 

Landmarks  of  English  Literature.  By 

Henry  J.  Nicoll,  Author  of  “  Great  Move¬ 
ments,”  etc.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  ^  Co. 

It  is  useless  to  quarrel  with  any  man  about 
bis  literary  tastes  and  judgments  ;  for  we  must 
remember  that  among  the  twelve  great  authors 
whom  Southey  selected  to  be  always  near  him 
were  Jackson,  South,  and  Fuller  ;  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  not  a  few,  if  they  dared  confess  it,  would 
agree  with  bis  Majesty  George  III.  in  saying 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  much  "  sad  stuff.”  The 
bearing  of  this  reflection  will  be  easily  under¬ 
stood  upon  looking  over  Mr.  Nicoll’s  book. 
His  plan  is  “  to  deal  solely  with  the  very  great¬ 
est  names  in  the  several  departments  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature — with  those  writers  whose  works 
are  among  the  most  imperishable  glories  of 
Britain,  and  with  whom  it  is  a  disgrace  for 
even  the  busiest  to  remain  unacquainted.” 
Around  the  great  names,  or  landmarks,  are 
grouped  the  lesser  writers,  without  strict  re¬ 
gard  to  chronological  order,  and  a  chapter  is 
given  to  each  epoch  or  group.  Such  a  method 
furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  for  setting 
forth  each  great  period  with  individual  distinct¬ 
ness  ;  but  Mr.  Nicoll  has  nut  fully  improved 
the  best  feature  of  bis  poem,  for  his  character¬ 
ization  of  groups  and  periods  is  generally  mea¬ 
gre  and  inadequate.  The  comprehensiveness 
of  some  of  the  titles  selected  is  occasionally 
surprising.  We  find,  for  example,  grouped 
with  "The  Wits  of  Queen  Anne’s  Time,” 
Berkeley,  Gray,  Collins,  and  Young.  The  ap- 
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portionment  of  space  also  is  not  always  in 
keeping  with  the  plan.  One  would  suppose 
that  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages  more 
than  ten  could  be  spared  for  Shakespeare,  es¬ 
pecially  when  Dr.  Johnson  gets  twelve  and 
Scott  seventeen.  But  for  those  to  whom  it  is 
mainly  addressed,  namely,  “  young  readers  and 
others  whose  time  is  limited,”  the  book  may 
be  warmly  commended.  The  author  is  a  timid 
critic,  but  a  careful  compiler,  and  a  pleasant 
writer.  Much  space  is  given  to  the  literature 
of  “  Our  Own  Time,"  and  the  final  chapter  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  the  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment  of  periodical  literature.  The  best  chapter 
in  the  book,  however,  is  the  introductionT  giv* 
ing  "  Some  Hints  on  the  Study  of  English  Lit¬ 
erature,”  which  are  thoroughly  enjoyable  and 
instructive. 

Outlines  of  the  Constitutional  History 

OF  THE  Unitkd  States.  By  Luther  Henry 

Porter.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  (j‘Co. 

The  surprising  number  of  books  that  have 
appeared  within  a  twelvemonth,  bearing  more 
or  less  directly  upon  the  Constitution,  is  an 
encouraging  evidence  of  increasing  interest  in 
a  much  neglected  department  of  education. 
One  fault  of  republicanism  seems  to  be  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  regard  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its 
fundamental  principles  as  a  kind  of  mental 
superfluity  and  a  restraint  upon  freedom  of  indi¬ 
vidual  action.  The  typical  school  history  of 
the  United  States  always  contains,  to  be  sure, 
the  text  of  the  Constitution  in  an  appendix 
with  a  page  or  two  of  ”  questions”;  now  and 
then  a  school  committee  or  a  board  of  trustees 
relaxes  its  conservatism  enough  to  admit  into 
the  course  of  study  some  more  elaborate  text¬ 
book  of  political  science  or  civil  government. 
But  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  study 
of  the  Constitution,  as  now  generally  presented, 
is  ”  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.” 

All  of  which  is  preparatory  to  saying  that 
we  welcome  any  work  that  seems  to  offer  fresh 
inducements  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  fundamental  laws  of  our  political  institu¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Porter’s  book  is  modestly  described 
as  ‘*a  beginning  book  for  students,  or  general 
readers,  who  desire  to  learn  something  of  the 
character  and  history  of  the  Constitution,” 
containing  ”  a  brief  statement  of  the  main  facts 
of  our  constitutional  history,”  but  not  profess¬ 
ing  ”  to  be  a  *  constitutional  history’  in  the 
full  meaning  of  the  term.”  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  first  containing  an  account  of 
the  pre-revolutionary  government ;  the  second, 
an  explanation  of  the  different  sections  and 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  seriatim  ;  and  the 
third,  a  brief  review  of  our  political  history  from 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  present 
time.  We  wish  that  this  last  part  had  been 
much  more  amplified,  for  it  is  only  by  becoming 


familiar  with  the  actual  working  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  that  this  study  can  be  vitalized  and  made 
fruitful.  Mr.  Porter  is  clear  and  suggestive  in 
his  explanations  and  liberal  with  his  informa¬ 
tion,  and  his  book  will  be  serviceable!  n  high- 
school  classes,  but  especially  valuable  as  a 
ready  reference  book  for  general  readers.  A 
noteworthy  feature  is  the  introduction  into  the 
body  of  the  work  of  important  political  docu¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
Resolutions,  Washington’s  Farewell  Address, 
and  many  more. 
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M.  Paul  Janet  will  shortly  publish,  with 
Germer  Bailli^re,  a  work  on  the  causes  of  con¬ 
temporary  Socialism. 

Eleven  hundred  copies  of  Mr. Browning’s 
new  volume,  ”  Jocoseria,”  were  sold  in  the  first 
three  days  after  publication. 

M.  Joseph  Reinach,  the  well-known  secre¬ 
tary  of  Gambetta,  has  in  the  press  a  history  of 
the  Gambetta  Cabinet. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Jeaffreson  is  at  work  on  ”  The 
Real  Byron  ;  New  Views  of  the  Poet’s  Life.” 
The  book  will  be  published  in  the  course  o(  the 
season  by  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Blackett 

“The  Acharnians”  of  Aristophanes  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  acted  at  the  Blackheath  Proprieury 
School  in  the  original  Greek,  with  appropriate 
dresses  and  scenery. 

The  Russian  papers,  state  that  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff  has  left  a  large  body  of  autobiograph¬ 
ical  papers,  which  are  now  being  put  in  order 
with  a  view  to  early  publication. 

”  A  Diary  of  Royal  Movements”  is  the 
title  of  a  work  announced  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 
It  will  contain  a  record  of  personal  events  and 
incidents  in  the  life  and  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

The  Academic  fran^aise  has  awarded  the 
“prix  de  po^sie,”  recently  raised  to  the  value 
of  4000  frs.  (£  160).  to  M.  Jean  Aicard.  The 
subject  prescribed  was  “  Lamartine.” 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  will  shortly 
publish  a  Life  of  the  late  Sir  Salar  Jang,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Persian.  The  work  ought  to 
give  a  curious  insight  into  the  ways  of  thought 
and  mode  of  working  of  the  greatest  Muham¬ 
madan  statesman  of  modern  times. 

Dr.  Tomaszewski,  of  Vienna,  has  brought 
from  Ancyra  a  plaster  cast  of  the  celebrated  in¬ 
scription  in  Greek  and  Latin  known  as  the  will 
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of  Augustus.  This  cast,  which  was  made  for 
the  Berlin  Museum,  will  enable  Prof.  Momm¬ 
sen  to  correct  several  inaccuracies  in  the  new 
edition  of  his  “  Res  gestae  divi  Augusti”(i865). 

Prof.  E.  Dowden,  of  Dublin,  is  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Clark  Lectureship  in  English  Lit¬ 
erature  lately  founded  at  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  As  it  was  by  the  “  Cambridge  Shak- 
spere  ”  that  Mr.  Clark  was  known  to  the  world 
in  general,  there  would  be  a  special  appropri¬ 
ateness  in  the  author  of  “  Shakspere,  his  Mind 
and  Art  *’  being  the  first  Clark  Professor. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  “  Correspondence 
of  George  Sand  ”  has  just  been  published  (Cal- 
mann  L£vy).  It  covers  the  period  from  1854 
to  1864  ;  and  it  contains  letters  to  Jules  Janin, 
Paul  de  Saint-Victor,  Armand  Barbas,  Gustave 
Flaubert,  and  (among  living  men)  MM.  Emile 
Augier,  Alexandre  Dum^  fiU,  Auguste  Vac- 
querie,  Edmond  About,  Octave  Feuillet,  etc. 

A  MEMBER  of  the  School  Board  for  Wick, 
Scotland,  has  seriously  proposed  that  an 
abridged  edition  of  Mr.  George’s  “  Progress  and 
Poverty  ”  be  compiled  for  use  as  a  class-book  by 
the  school  teachers.  The  proposal,  however, 
was  adjourned  for  a  month,  in  order  to  give 
the  other  members  of  the  Board  an  opportunity 
of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  character 
of  the  work. 

Messrs.  Bell  will  shortly  publish  a  volume 
of  Shakespearian  criticism  by  Mr.B.G.  Kinnear, 
entitled  “Cruces  Shakespearianae.”  Its  object  is 
to  elucidate  obscure  and  doubtful  passages  by 
comparison  with  other  passages  similar  in  idea 
or  expression  found  in  Shakespeare’s  own 
works  or  in  those  of  his  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  is  bringing  out 
a  third  edition  of  his  interesting  “  Outlines  of 
the  Life  of  Shakespeare.’’  In  it  he.give8  fur  the 
first  time  two  views  of  the  only  part  that  re¬ 
mains  unaltered  of  the  house  in  which  Shake¬ 
speare  was  bom.  This  is  the  antique  cellar, 
measuring  nine  feet  by  ten.  The  entrance  to 
it  is  from  the  family  sitting-room. 

The  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  Press  have 
undertaken  an  edition  of  the  Septuagint  and 
Apocrypha  with  an  ample  apparatus  criticut,  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  materials  for  the  critical 
determination  of  the  text  It  is  proposed  to  give 
*•  the  variations  of  all  the  Greek  uncial  mss.,  of 
select  Greek  cursive  MSS.,  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  versions,  and  of  the  quotations  made 
by  Philo  and  the  earlier  and  more  imporunt 
ecclesiastical  writers. 

Das  Echo  of  Berlin  copies  the  following  story 
from  the  Dsckeride4-Hawadis  :  In  a  village  not 
far  from  Malatiah  a  short  time  ago  a  ms.  of  the 


Gospels  on  parchment  was  discovered  which, 
as  was  shown  by  the  inscriptions,  was  written 
above  nine  hundred  years  ago,  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  king  of  Cilicia,  named  Hetum,  to 
the  Armenian  cungregatioii  of  the  village.  A 
Protestant  missionary  sought  to  obtain  this 
venerable  book  for  the  sum  of  200  piastres 
(about  35s.),  but  the  notables  of  the  village  re¬ 
fused  to  part  with  it.  Hereupon  he  borrowed 
the  MS.  for  study,  and  since  then,  under  all  sorts 
of  pretences,  has  refused  to  give  it  back  to  the 
community. 

The  good  work  Pruf.  Robertson  Smith  has 
dona  by  his  fearless  introduction  into  Scotland 
of  the  methods  and  results  of  German  criticism 
continues  to  bear  fruit.  The  Rev.  J.  Howard 
Crawford,  in  closing  the  course  of  lectures  on 
Biblical  criticism  he  has  been  delivering  in 
Eklinburgh  University  on  behalf  of  Prof.  Char- 
teris,  boldly  exhorted  his  hearers  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  Continental  theology — 
French,  Swiss,  and  German  [why  not  also 
Dutch  ?].  Like  a  genuine  Scotsman,  he  did  not 
refrain  from  expressing  his  contempt  of  what 
English  scholars  are  doing.  But  he  was  good 
enough  to  make  one  exception.  “  As  a  starting- 
point,  nothing  could  be  more  useful  than  Mr. 
Jowett’s  contribution  to  Essays  and  Revuvis." 

Dr.  Grosart  has  just  issued  a  prospectus  of 
the  “  Puck  Library,”  which  he  proposes  to 
issue  simultaneously  with  the  “  Huth  Library  ” 
and  the  new  Spenser  and  Daniel.  “  A  tricksy 
Puck  rather  than  Justice  has  presided  over  the 
destiny  of  many  books’*  is  the  motto  taken  for 
the  series.  We  are  promised  books  by  Henry 
VIII.,  Henry  Earl  of  Northampton  and  Thomas 
Coryate  ;  Lady  Anne  Bacon  and  Mary  Countess 
of  Pembroke ;  the  singular  alchemical  and 
mystic  productions  of  Thomas  Vaughan,  twin 
brother  of  the  Silurist ;  books  of  jests  and  wit 
(wholly  overlooked  hitherto) ;  and  complete 
collections  of  Skelton,  Hawes,  and  Constable. 
Under  the  title  of  “Literary  Flotsam  and 
Jetsam  ”  there  will  be  included  an  extraordinary 
assemblage  of  early  and  later  unique  tractates. 
Two  volumes  will  be  devoted  to  love  and 
pastoral  poetry  selected  from  Bamfield,  Breton, 
Greene,  Wither,  and  others. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Medicated  Flannel. — A  so-called  “  elec¬ 
tric  flannel  ”  has  been  invented  in  France  by 
Dr.  Claudat,  who  affirms  that  it  is  efficacious 
against  rheumatism.  This  flannel  conuins,  per 
kilogramme  of  wool,  115  grammes  of  oxides  of 
tin,  copper,  zinc,  and  iron.  A  series  of  threads 
of  the  tissue  saturated  with  these  metallic  prod- 
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ucts  are  woven  alternately  with  the  ordinary 
threads.  The  flannel  so  prepared  forms  a  dry 
pile.  M.  Drincourt,  professor  of  physics  at 
the  Rheims  Lyceum,  and  M.  Portevin,  of  the 
Polytechnic  school,  have  proved,  independent¬ 
ly,  by  very  precise  experiments,  that  Dr.  Clau- 
dat’s  flannel  liberates  electricity,  either  by  sim¬ 
ple  contact,  or  (better)  in  contact  with  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  transpiration  when  the  tissue  is  applied 
to  the  body. 

An  Angry  Tree. — A  singular  species  of 
acacia  is  growing  at  Virginia,  Nevada,  which 
shows  all  the  characteristics  of  a  sensitive 
plant.  It  is  about  eight  feet  high,  and  gu>wing 
rapidly.  When  the  sun  sets  its  leaves  fold  to¬ 
gether  and  the  ends  of  the  twigs  coil  up  like  a 
pig  tail,  and  if  the  latter  are  handled,  there  is 
evident  uneasiness  throughout  the  plant.  Its 
highest  state  of  agitation  was  reached  when  the 
tree  was  removed  from  the  pot  in  which  it  was 
matured  into  a  larger  one.  To  use  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  expression,  it  went  very  mad.  It  bad 
scarcely  been  placed  in  its  new  quarters  before 
the  leaves  began  to  stand  up  in  all  directions, 
like  the  hair  on  the  tail  of  an  angry  cat,  and 
soon  the  whole  plant  was  in  a  quiver.  At  the 
same  time  it  gave  out  a  most  sickening  and 
pungent  odor,  resembling  that  of  rattlesnakes 
when  teased.  The  smell  so  filled  the  house 
that  it  was  necessary  to  open  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  it  was  a  full  hour  before  the 
plant  calmed  down  and  folded  its  leaves  in 
peace. 

Plants  and  Moonlight.  —  Plant-move¬ 
ments  of  the  nature  of  those  called  “helio¬ 
tropic  ”  may  be  produced  by  light  of  little  in¬ 
tensity.  M.  Musset  has  recently  tried  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  moonlight  in  the  following  way ;  He 
sowed  in  pots  some  seeds  of  plants  that  are 
known  to  be  easily  affected  to  movement  by 
light,  such  as  lentil  and  vetch.  When  the 
plants  had  grown  a  few  inches  they  were  put 
in  a  very  dark  place  and  kept  there  some  time, 
so  that  the  stems  became  thin  and  white  and 
the  few  leaves  yellow.  Then,  on  three  suc¬ 
cessive  nights  last  month,  when  the  sky  was 
exceptionally  clear,  the  plants  were  placed  in 
a  large  window  looking  south,  where  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  direct  light  of  the  moon  from  9 
P.M.  to  3  A.M.  Almost  directly  the  stems  (the 
position  of  which  was  carefully  noted  at  the 
outset)  began  to  bend  over,  toward  the  moon, 
and  to  follow  it  in  its  course.  About  2  A.M., 
owing  to  the  moon’s  position,  the  stems  be¬ 
came  nearly  straight,  the  terminal  bud  always 
pointing  to  that  orb.  The  plants  being  then 
brought  to  a  window  looking  west,  a  new  flex¬ 
ure  occurred,  and  continued  till  the  moon  dis¬ 
appeared  behind  the  hill.  A  few  minutes  after 
this  the  stems  straightened  more  or  less.  Such 


movements  of  plants  in  moonlight  M.  Musset  * 
proposes  to  call  selenetropic. 

Electric  Lighting  and  Ventilation. — 
While  the  general  adoption  of  electric  lighting 
as  a  substitute  for  coal  gas  is  under  considera¬ 
tion,  the  effect  of  the  new  light  upon  the  ven¬ 
tilation  of  buildings,  as  compared  with  that  of 
gas,  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  heat  which 
arises  from  burning  gas,  although  often  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  inconvenience,  is  sometimes  a  positive 
advantage,  for,  if  the  gas  be  burned  near  the 
ceiling  of  a  room,  the  ventilation  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  is  powerfully  aided  by  the  upward  currents 
of  air  which  the  combustion  of  the  gas  produces, 
while  the  noxious  products  of  such  combustion 
in  the  main  are  carried  off,  if  sufficient  opienings 
to  the  outer  air  exist  in  the  upper  portions  of  the 
room.  Last  week  Dr.  Morris,  demonstrator 
of  chemistry  in  Mason’s  College,  read  a  paper 
before  the  Birmingham  Philosophical  Society 
entitled  “  Experiments  and  Observations  on 
the  Air  of  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall.”  He 
gave  particulars  of  the  results  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions  as  to  the  temperature  and  composition  of 
the  air  in  the  hall  when  the  building  was  lighted 
by  gas  and  also  when  lighted  by  electricity. 
His  conclusion  was  that  the  lighting  of  public 
buildings  by  the  electric  light  did  not  piossess 
such  superiority  in  ordinary  cases  over  lighting 
by  gas  as  might  have  been  expected.  That, 
he  thought,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  gas  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  ventilation  by  producing  upward 
currents,  which  dragged  up  the  lower  strata  of 
polluted  air,  while  the  electric  light  in  no  re¬ 
spect  assisted  ventilation  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  pointed  out,  there  were  the  immediate  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  gas  combustion,  but  in  a  building 
like  that  in  which  his  experiments  were  con¬ 
ducted,  where  the  gas  was  so  near  the  ceiling, 
the  impurities  were  to  a  large  extent  carried 
off  far  above  the  heads  of  persons  assembled 
in  the  hall. — British  Medical  Journal. 

The  Northern  Boundary  of  the  United 
States.  —  The  whole  of  this  boundary,  from 
Michigan  to  Alaska,  has  been  distinctly  mark¬ 
ed  by  the  British  and  American  Commissioners; 
and  some  inuresting  details  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  of  the  way  in  which  this  difficult  task  was 
accomplished.  The  boundary  is  marked  by 
stone  cairns,  iron  pillars,  wood  pillars,  earth 
mounds,  and  timber  posts.  These  structures 
vary  from  5  feet  in  height  to  15  feet,  and  there 
are  385  of  them  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
and  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  That 
portion  of  the  boundary  which  lies  east  and 
west  of  the  Red  River  Valley  is  marked  by  cast 
iron  pillars  at  even  mile  intervals.  The  British 
place  one  every  two  miles  and  the  United  States 
one  between  each  British  post.  The  pillars  are 
hollow  iron  castings,  and  upon  the  opposite 
faces  are  cast,  in  letters  2  inches  high,  the  in- 
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scription  “Convention  of  London,”  and  “  Oc¬ 
tober  20,  1818.”  The  average  weight  of  each 
pillar  when  completed  is  85  lbs.  With  regard 
to  the  wooden  posts,  the  Indians  frequently  cut 
them  down  for  fuel,  and  nothing  but  iron  will 
last  very  long.  Where  the  line  crosses  lakes, 
mountains  of  stone  have  been  built,  the  bases 
being  in  some  places  18  feet  under  water,  and 
the  tops  projecting  some  8  feet  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lakes  at  high-water  mark.  In  forests 
the  line  is  marked  by  felling  the  timber  a  rod 
wide  and  clearing  away  the  underbrush.  As 
might  well  be  imagined,  the  work  of  cutting 
through  the  timbered  swamps  was  very  great, 
but*  it  has  all  been  carefully  and  thoroughly 
done.  The  pillars  are  all  set  4  feet  in  the  ground 
in  ordinary  cases,  with  their  inscription  faces  to 
the  north  and  south,  and  the  earth  is  well 
settled  and  stamped  about  them.  The  iron 
posts  afford  little  temptation  for  dislodgment 
and  conveying  away  by  the  Indians  and  others. 

Hot  Water  as  a  Beverage. — A  ph3rsician 
writes,  in  the  World  of  Science,  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  things  regarding  what  to  drink.  “  The 
habit  of  arinking  strong  tea,  or  black  coffee, 
directly  after  dinner,  is  especially  bad,  and 
certainly  interferes  with  digestion.  At  break¬ 
fast  time,  a  healthy  man  has  all  his  sleep  in 
him,  and  surely  it  is  then  unscientific  for  him 
to  inflict  upon  his  system  strong  tea  or  coffee. 
At  '  tea-time,’  tea  or  coffee  may  well  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  moderately  ;  the  bulk  of  the  day’s 
work  is  done  ;  the  body  not  only  wants  rinsing 
out,  but  fatigue  is  felt  which  may  well  be  coun¬ 
teracted  by  the  use  of  a  mild  stimulant,  such  as 
tea  ;  and  bedtime  is  not  yet  so  near  that  sleep 
is  thereby  interfered  with.  Most  nations  that 
drink  coffee  largely  get  a  sallow  skin  ;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  carbonaceous 
matter  of  the  roasted  coffee,  when  so  largely 
and  frequently  taken,  may  perhaps  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this.  For  hard-working  people, 
who  are  not  corpulent,  I  should  suggest  the 
thick  flake-cocoa  as  the  healthiest  and  most 
nutritious  breakfast  beverage.  For  those  who 
do  not  want  fattening  drinks,  and  who  often 
cannot  digest  cocoa,  I  should  say  drink  hot 
water  at  breakfast.  Those  who  fhne  late,  and 
make  their  dinner  their  main  meal,  need  a 
diluent  drink  an  hour  or  two  afterward  ;  and, 
if  they  drink  tea,  it  keeps  them  awake,  or  makes 
them  irritable  and  nervous.  I  find,  for  myself, 
that  dining  solidly,  as  I  am  obliged  to  do  when 
I  have  done  my  work  (7.30  p.m.),  and  often 
needing  to  work  from  9  to  ii,  a  tumbler  of  hot 
w.nter  brought  into  my  study  or  laboratory  is  the 
best  and  wholesomest  drink,  and,  after  a  few 
evenings,  it  will  be  as  much  relished  as  the 
usual  draught  of  tea.  The  hot  water  assists  to 
complete  the  digestion  of  residual  food,  it  acts 
upon  the  kidneys,  and  rinses  out  the  effete 


matters,  and  thus  will  be  found  to  wake  one  up 
sufficiently,  and  neither  to  injure  the  stomach 
nor  to  keep  the  brain  awake  after  bedtime.  In 
cold  weather,  warm  water  is  by  far  the  best 
drink  at  dinner-time  ;  and,  in  hot  weather,  a 
draught  of  warm  water  is  far  wholesomer  ancf 
more  cooling  than  cold  or  iced  water.” 

Velocity  of  Balloons.— At  the  meeting 
of  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
last  week,  Mr.  Simmons  stated  that  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  if  some  means  could  be 
devised  of  measuring  the  pace  at  a  high  alti¬ 
tude.  The  speed  of  the  wind  was  much 
great^  above  than  on  the  earth.  When  lie  re¬ 
cently  crossed  the  Channel  in  a  balloon,  part 
of  the  journey  was  accomplished  at  the  rate 
of  130  miles  an  hour.  The  reason  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  he  attributed  to  the  resisting  power 
of  the  uneven  surface  of  the  earth.  Mr. 
Craig  read  a  paper  which  advocated  the  use. 
of  gas  engines  as  a  motive  power  for  aSrial 
voyages,  to  be  made  by  flying  machines 
worked  by  a  screw  propeller.  Mr.  Rodgers 
read  a  paper  upon  “  How  to  Sail  in  the  Air 
by  the  Use  of  Wings,  as  Exemplified  by  Nat¬ 
ure.”  He  dealt  generally  with  the  theory  of 
flying,  and  also  advocated  light  gas-engines 
as  a  motive  piower.  A  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  F.  W,  Brearey  upon  “  The  Action  of  the 
Pectoral  Muscle  in  the  Flight  of  a  Bird,”  the 
study  of  which  he  commended  to  all  investi¬ 
gators  into  the  mechanical  principles  of  flight. 
He  argued  that  the  power  exerted  by  a  bird 
in  its  flight  had  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  that  weight  became  a  great  accessory  to 
power,  an  assertion  he  verified  by  the  use  of 
flying  models. 

Improved  Gas-Burners. — A  visit  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Electric  and  Gas  Exhibition  now  tak¬ 
ing  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  is 
not  only  very  instructive,  but  is  most  interest¬ 
ing  at  a  tiuie  when  the  rival  claimants  to  arti¬ 
ficial  illumination  are  so  industriously  asserting 
their  advantages.  The  first  thing  that  strikes 
the  visitor  is  that  the  Gas  Section  is  far  more 
complete  and  elaborate  than  that  devoted  to 
Electricity.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  electricians  have 
recently  had  an  exhibition  all  to  themselves  in 
the  same  building.  Still  the  fact  remains,  that 
the  present  exhibition  of  gas  appliances  for 
both  lighting  and  heating  far  excels  those 
which  owe  their  power  to  electricity. 

Improved  gas-burners  are  now  common 
enough  in  our  streets  and  houses,  and  therefore 
there  is  little  to  record  respecting  them  ;  but 
two  totally  new  methods  of  burning  gas  which 
are  here  brought  before  the  public  for  the  first 
time,  cannot  be  so  lightly  passed  over.  We  al¬ 
lude  to  the  incandescent  gas-burners  bearing 
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the  names  respectively  of  Lewis  and  Clamond. 
In  Lewis's  burner,  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air  is 
made  to  play  through  a  small  cylinder  of  plat* 
inum  gauze.  This  is  immediately  brought  to 
an  incandescent  state,  and  gives  out  a  beauti¬ 
ful  mellow  light,  which,  though  unprotected  by 
any  kind  of  shade,  is  nnaflected  by  wind  or 
rain.  In  the  Clamond  light,  the  same  results 
are  achieved  by  the  employment  of  a  little  cylin- 
dei  which  looks  like  a  miniature  eel-pot  made 
of  plaster  ;  hut  in  reality  it  is  composed  of  mag* 
nesia  (not  magnesium,  let  it  be  understood, 
but  its  carbonate,  familiar  enough  to  childhood 
in  conjunction  with  rhubarb).  This  little  cage 
of  magnesia  is  brought  to  an  intensely  white- 
heat  by  the  action  of  the  gas  ;  and  the  light  given 
out  is  a  very  near  approach  to  the  well-known 
lime-light. 

These  incandescent  gas-burners,  from  their 
very  beauty  and  purity — for  the  combustion  is 
so  perfect  that  no  unconsumed  products  are 
given  off — would  at  once  come  into  general 
use,  if  it  were  not  for  the  circumstance 
that  they  require  to  be  fed  not  only  with  gas 
but  with  air  under  pressure.  This,  of  course, 
necessitates  a  double  supply,  which  cannot  be 
had  without  special  apparatus.  The  light  they 
give  is  as  good,  or  even  better  than  that  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  much-vaunted  incandescent 
electric  globes ;  and  as  it  must  obviously  be 
cheaper  to  obtain  a  supply  of  air  under  pressure 
than  to  evoke  a  current  of  electricity,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  will  be  widely  adopted. 
They  are  the  first  burners  of  the  kind,  and  may 
perhaps  prove  to  be  the  pioneers  of  a  new  era 
of  gas-lighting. — Ckambtrs't  youmal. 


MISCELLANY. 

Mankind's  Mistakes. — It  is  a  mistake  to 
labor  when  you  are  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  do 
so.  To  think  that  the  mosr  a  person  eats  the 
healthier  and  stronger  he  will  become.  To  go 
to  bed  at  midnight  and  rise  at  daybreak,  and 
imagine  that  every  hour  taken  from  sleep  is  an 
hour  gained.  To  imagine  that  if  a  little  work 
or  exercise  is  good,  violent  or  prolonged  exer¬ 
cise  is  better.  To  conclude  that  the  smallest 
room  in  the  house  is  large  enough  to  sleep  in. 
To  eat  as  if  you  only  had  a  minute  to  finish  the 
meal  in,  or  to  eat  without  an  appetite,  or 
continue  after  it  has  been  satisfied,  merely  to 
satisfy  the  taste.  To  believe  that  children  can 
do  as  much  work  as  grown  people,  and  that 
the  more  hours  they  study  the  more  they  learn. 
To  imagine  that  whatever  remedy  causes  one 
to  feel  immediately  better  (as  alcoholic  stimu¬ 
lants)  is  good  for  the  system,  without  regard  to 
the  after  effects.  To  uke  off  proper  clothing 
out  of  season  because  you  have  become  heated. 
To  sieep  exposed  to  a  direct  draught  in  any 


season.  To  think  that  any  nostrum  or  patent 
medicine  is  a  specific  for  all  the  diseases  flesh 
is  heir  to. — Sanitary  Record. 

DoRfe’s  “  Don  Quixote.”— In  the  pictures  of 
those  vast  and  grandiose  imaginings  with  which 
the  truest  gentleman  in  fiction  is  wont  to  inspire 
himself  for  noble  action  and  heroic  adventure, 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  the  fancy  of  “Cro- 
quemiuine  ”  and  the  "Contes  Drolatiques,” 
with  greater  technical  excellence  and  assurance, 
and  more  of  order  and  measure  and  the  true  pic¬ 
torial  quality.  The  landscapes — the  parched 
and  naked  hills,  the  dim  forests,  the  deep 
gorges,  the  sunburnt  steeps  and  highways — are 
certainly  the  best  in  Dor6's  woilt.  They  are 
Spanish  in  type  ;  they  are  spirited  and  fanciful 
enough  to  be  suggestive  of  mystery  and  advent¬ 
ure  ;  from  certain  points  of  view  they  illumi¬ 
nate  the  text  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  chapter-headings  and  vignettes 
that  the  best  work  is  to  be  looked  for,  and  that 
the  culmination  already  referred  to,  the  ad¬ 
vance  already  described,  will  be  discovered. 
In  these  rapid  and  sparkling  little  sketches  it  is 
that  the  artist  is  nearest  nature.  They  are  full 
of  movement  and  character,  with  enough  of 
picturesqueness  and  fantasy  ;  they  set  forth  a 
great  deal  of  intelligent  observation  ;  they  are 
the  record  of  an  impression  as  strong  perhaps 
as  Dor6.  by  the  nature  of  his  talent,  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  conceiving  and  retaining,  of  a  state  of 
things  which  actually  does  exist,  and  is  pules 
apart  from  the  limbo  of  Shadows  and  Appear¬ 
ances  he  chose,  or  was  constrained  to  in¬ 
habit. — Magatine  of  Art. 

Roman  Learning. — The  evil  effect  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  increasing  temptations  to  idleness 
which  were  rapidly  being  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  Roman  was,  however,  to  a  certain  extent, 
counterbalanced  by  the  wider  interests  in  life 
which  were  now  supplied  him  by  education. 
The  original  acquirements  of  the  young  Roman 
were,  as  might  be  imagined,  of  an  extremely 
limited  character.  He  was  kept  in  a  good  state 
of  bodily  training,  and  Uught  the  simple  code 
of  morality  to  which  the  early  Romans  were  so 
loyally  true ;  but  of  learning  he  knew  little, 
though  he  could  read  and  write,  and  in  most 
cases  had  some  knowledge  of  law.  It  was 
thought  enough  for  him  if  he  was  the  constant 
companion  of  his  father,  and  learned  from  him 
the  ways  of  the  world.  Gradually,  however, 
it  came  to  be  seen  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks  was  a  better  thing  than  the  ignorance 
of  their  conquerors  ;  and  so  it  became  custom¬ 
ary  to  learn  the  Greek  language — not,  however, 
with  any  marked  results  at  first.  In  course  of 
time,  schools  sprang  up,  and  for  them  edu¬ 
cational  works  were  written.  We  have  seen 
how  Livias  translated  Greek  authors  for  the  use 
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of  his  pupils ;  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
Punic  Wars  the  value  of  education  began  to  be 
generally  appreciated.  The  Roman  alphabet 
was  fixed  about  234,  and  to  the  care  with  which 
the  grammarians  of  a  rather  later  period  mould¬ 
ed  and  fixed  the  language  may  be  attributed  its 
precision  and  artistic  beauty.  Cato  was  the 
most  zealous  sfudent  of  Greek  learning,  and 
the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  his  son  showed  that  the  horizon  of 
the  national  intellect  was  becoming  rapidly  ex¬ 
tended.  As  yet,  however,  the  Romans  had  delv¬ 
ed  but  little  in  the  mine  of  Hellenic  culture. 
Its  influences  were  only  beginning  to  make 
themselves  felt,  and  that  in  the  most  obnoxious 
manner :  the  Romans  copied  Greek  luxury  and 
effeminacy  long  before  they  were  penetrated 
by  Greek  philosophy  and  art.  Two  hundred 
years  had  to  elapse  before  the  Augustan  age, 
when  the  educated  gentleman  of  Rome  formed 
a  society  which  has  seldom  been  equalled  for 
its  brilliance  and  versatility.  But,  in  the  age 
of  the  wars  against  Carthage  and  the  people 
of  the  Grecian  peninsula,  the  Romans  were  in 
a  transition  state  :  they  had  lost  their  old  sim¬ 
ple  morality,  their  chivalry  and  honesty,  but 
still  retained  much  want  of  sensibility,  and  that 
evil,  national  pride — the  parent  of  innumerable 
acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty — which  argues 
that  it  is  a  sin  to  cheat  a  fellow-citizen,  but 
that  no  faith  need  be  kept  with  the  foreigner. 

Vestiges  of  Ancient  Cremation.  —  In 
course  of  forming  a  vineyard  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Wasserbillig,  near  Trier,  numerous 
graves  have  been  laid  bare,  in  some  of  which 
urns  were  found  with  the  remains  of  cremated 
bodies  ;  in  others,  skeletons,  in  the  former 
case,  the  cinerary  urns  were  surrounded  by 
chalk-stone  slabs.  One  of  the  skeletons  was 
contained  in  a  sarcophagus  composed  of  four¬ 
teen  roof-tiles.  Nine  of  them  had  the  stamps 
of  the  manufacturer,  the  same  names  being 
given  as  those  of  the  manufacturers  who  fur¬ 
nished  material  for  the  erection  of  the  Roman 
church  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  cathedral 
of  Trier,  and  for  the  Roman  thermal  baths  at 
St.  Barbara.  Judging  from  these  circumstances, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  tombs  date  from  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  A.D.  In  one  of 
the  graves  a  small  urn  with  the  represenution 
of  a  face  was  found.  It  may  be  useful  to  men¬ 
tion  that  fire-burials  continued  among  the 
Woden-woi^hipping  part  of  the  German  nation 
down  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  The 
Thuringians  burned  their  dead  as  late  as  the 
seventh  century.  In  an  epistle  of  Winfrid,  or 
Boniface — the  so-called  Apostle  of  the  Germans 
— the  custom  of  fire-burial  among  the  Saxons  is 
referred  to.  Karl  the  Great,  who  brought 
about  the  conversion  of  the  Sdxons  by  fire  and 
sword,  made  a  special  enactment  against  ere* 


mation  :  "  If  any  one  lets  the  body  of  a  dead 
person  be  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  bones  be 
consumed  to  ashes,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
heathen,  he  shall  die.”  At  present,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  cremation  is  rapidly  growing  in 
Germany,  the  most  recent  insunce  being  that 
of  Herr  Wislicenus,  the  well-known  leader  of 
a  community  of  religious  reformers  called 
“  Friends  of  Light.” — Acadtmy. 

Lost  Cities. — Scattered  throughout  this  and 
foreign  countries,  we  find  extensive  traditions 
respecting  cities  buried  beneath  the  land  or 
water,  which,  although  occasionally  grounded 
on  fact,  have  in  most  cases  a  purely  legendary 
origin.  It  is  true  that  in  years  gone  by  the 
ravages  of  nature,  caused  either  by  earthquakes 
or  encroachments  of  the  sea,  have  ruthlessly 
swept  away  many  a  smiling  village  ;  yet  this 
explanation  does  not  satisfactorily  account  for 
the  popular  notion  of  lost  cities,  which,  like  so* 
many  other  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature,  is  in¬ 
volved  in  uncertainty.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  it  may  have  sprung  from  the  well-known 
myth  of  the  ”  Happy  Isles,”  a  tradition  which  is 
found  among  nearly  every  nation  of  the  globe, 
and  which  formed  an  object  of  belief  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  old,  and  still  enters 
into  the  folk-lore  of  the  Irishman,  the  Welsh¬ 
man,  the  Hindu,  and  the  Red  Indian  of  to-day. 
Indeed  one  may  still  occasionally  hear,  in 
Wales,  sailors  speak  of  the  green  meadows  of 
enchantment  lying  in  the  Irish  Channel  to  the 
west  of  Pembrokeshire,  which,  they  say,  are  at 
certain  times  discernible,  although  very  quickly 
lost  to  sight.  There  are  even  traditions  of 
sailors  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  went  ashore  on  these  fairy  islands, 
unaware  that  they  were  such  until  they  returned 
to  their  boats,  when  they  were  amazed  at  see¬ 
ing  the  islands  disappear  from  sight.  The 
fairies  whoinbabitqri  these  islands  are  reported, 
says  Mr.  West  Sikes,  in  his  “  British  Goblins,” 
“To  have  regularly  attended  the  markets  at 
Milford  Haven,  making  their  purchases  without 
speaking,  and  occasionally  rendering  them¬ 
selves  invisible.  The  peasantry  of  Milford 
Haven,  too,  firmly  believed  that  these  islands 
were  densely  peopled  by  fairies,  who  went  to 
and  fro  between  the  islands  and  the  shore 
through  a  subterranean  way  under  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.”  Some  antiquaries  have  conjectured 
that  the  tradition  relating  to  these  Happy  Isles  is 
a  relic  of  a  primeval  legend  associated  with 
Eden  ;  but  the  question  is  one  involved  in  much 
obscurity,  and  upon  which  there  is  a  wide  di¬ 
versity  of  opinion.  Without  further  discussing 
the  origin  of  this  class  of  legendary  lore,  we 
would  give  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the 
principal  instances  recorded  in  well-known 
localities. — Ckambert's  Journal. 
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PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLAJSTY. 


THE  PENSION  LIST.  was  that  from  which  was  cut  the  pedestal  of 

The  amount  now  paid  by  the  government  in  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  St.  Peters- 

pensions  is  double  the  interest  on  the  national  *  block  of  granite  weighing 

debt.  There  was  more  paid  out  in  pensions  last  3.000,000  pounds,  or  about  1500  tons,  and  was 
year  by  10  per  cent  than  during  the  entire  period  found  isolated  on  marshy  ground  about  four 
from  the  foundation  of  the  government  to  the  miles  from  the  Neva.  Its  shape  was  that  of 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  Since  1861  there  have  irregular  prism,  about  24  feet  high.  47  feet 
been  $562,741,170.67  expended  for  this  pur-  lo"?.  3°  broad  in  its  largest  dimen 

pose,  and  the  appropriation  for  the  coming  sions. 

year  is  $100,000,000.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  Metal  Strings  for  Musical  Instruments. 
per  capita  tax  of  $2.50  upon  the  entire  popula-  — Recent  experiments  with  stringed  instruments 
tion  of  the  country.  It  is  probably  a  larger  sum  have  shown  that  a  much  more  sonorous  tone 
than  was  required  for  the  pay  of  the  army  (not  can  be  obtained  with  meul  strings  than  with 
its  maintenance)  at  any  time  during  the  war.  those  now  in  use,  although  the  labor  of  playing 

-  upon  them  is  correspondingly  increased.  Steel 

Discovery  at  Naplf.s. — In  the  course  wires  plated  with  silver  or  copper  give  the  best 
of  recent  excavation  for  a  tramway  tun-  results. 

nel,  designed  to  facilitate  communication  lumber  in  Washington  TEixiTORY.- 
between  Naples  and  Poxxuoli,  a  discovery  Washington  Territory  is  advancing  with  rapid 
was  made  in  which  archaeologists  are  greaUy  ^^^des.  Thirty  years  ago  the  first  saw-mill  in 
interested.  It  is  an  underground  way,  con- 
structed  apparently  [for  the  passage  of  water, 

and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  conduit  once  main  industry.  In  1881,175,000,000  cubic  feet 
served  to  supply  water  to  the  old  Roman  villas  jy^^er  were  exported.  The  amount  sawed 
situated  on  the  side  of  Posilippo  hill,  between  .gg,  estimated  at  over  300,000.000  feet. 
Naples  and  Poiiuoli,  and  to  other  villas  which  electricity, 

were  destroyed  long  ago.  The  conduit  is  arch-  ^^e  the  scene  of  ceaseless  labor.  Various 

ed,  is  high  enough  for  a  man  of^  medium  stat-  gindred  forms  of  industry  have  arisen  out  of 
ure  to  walk  upright  in  it,  and  wide  enough  to  abundance  of  timber,  including  cooperage 
allow  two  men  to  walk  abreasL  Two  thirds  shipbuilding.  Some  of  the  Russian  Jew- 

of  the  inner  surface  is  covered  with  plaster,  and  j,!,  jmmigranu  are  among  the  recent  setUers 
the  rest  was  incrusted  with  sulactites,  which,  from  their  setUe- 

when  the  passage  was  opened,  became  lique-  ments  indicate  a  successful  issue  to  their  agri- 
fied  and  ran  down  over  the  walls,  making  a  sili-  cultural  experiments, 
cate  deposit.  One  branch  of  the  conduit  was 

traversed  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  toward  the  French  Letter-Carriers.  It  has  recent- 
sea.  The  other  runs  deeper  into  the  hill,  and  ^7  bf®**  calculated  that  the  French  rural  letter- 
on  its  walls  are  inscriptions  made  with  nails,  1  carrier  walks  about  thirty  kilometres  daily  ; 
and  believed  to  indicate  the  villas  which  were  ^  a  kilometre  is  five  eighths  of  a  mile.  Allowing 
supplied.  The  date  of  an  inscription  found  ^*7  P®*'  momfi  lot  test  and  an  occa- 

between  two  layers  of  plaster  is  indicated  by  sional  absence  of  a  week  or  so,  we  find  that  he 
the  words  “  Nerva  Consule.”  Ther#are  other  Noting  the  345  days  of  a  year  a  distance 

inscriptions  in  red  letters.  It  is  suggested  that  of  10,350  kilometres.  That  is  to  say,  on  close 
these  passage-ways  were  branches  of  the  large  calculation,  one  quarter  of  the  earth  s  circum- 
aqueduct  which  conducted  the  **  Claudian”  ference.  For  this  he  receives  the  immense 
water  from  Sora  to  Naples.  Guards  have  been  “o™  of  500  francs  per  day. 
placed  at  the  entrances,  and  there  will  be  fur-  Fulton  Ferry. — Fulton  Ferry,  New  York, 
tber  exploration  in  the  interest  of  archaeology,  transports  2,000,000  people  a  year,  but  this 
Largest  Stone  in  the  World. — It  number  it  is  expected  will  be  greatly  reduced 
is  conceded  by  engineers  that  the  largest  a*  soon  as  the  Brooklyn  bridge  is  opened  to 
block  of  stone  ever  transported,  not  excepting  loot  passengers.  This  event  will  take  place 
those  in  the  Chinese  wall  and  the  pyramids,  within  the  next  month. 
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SOLITUDE. 

Lauck,  aad  the  world  Ub(Iii  witk  yon ; 

We«p,  and  you  weep  alone. 

For  the  tad  old  earth  miut  borrow  iti  mirth. 

But  has  trouble  enough  of  its  own. 

Sing,  and  the  hills  will  answer  ; 

Sigh,  it  is  lost  on  the  air. 

The  echoes  bound  to  a  joyful  sound. 

But  shrink  from  voicing  care. 

Rejoice,  and  men  will  seek  you ; 

Grieve,  and  they  turn  and  go. 

They  want  full  measure  of  all  your  pleasure. 

But  they  do  not  neyd  your  woe. 

Be  glad,  and  your  friends  art  many  ; 

Be  sad,  and  you  loae  them  all. 

There  are  none  to  decline  your  nectared  wine. 

But  alone  you  must  diiak  life’s  gall. 

Feast,  and  your  halls  are  crowded  ; 

Fast,  and  the  srorld  goes  by. 

Succeed  and  give,  aad  it  helps  you  live. 

But  no  man  can  help  you  die. 

There  is  room  in  the  halls  of  pleasure 
For  a  large  and  lordly  train. 

But  one  by  one  we  must  all  filc’ou 
Through  the  narrow  aisles  of  pain. 

_  SOm  WhttUr. 

The  Suez  Canal. — The  gross  receipts  of  the 
Suez  Canal  last  year  were  over  twelve  millions 
and  will  warrant  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent.  A 
dividend  of  13  per  cent  was  paid  during  the 
previous  year.  A  reduction  of  half  a  franc  a 
ton  at  the  beginning  of  the  yesu'  took  oS  $700,- 
uoo  from  the  revenue. 

FkenchCkown  Jewels.— Among  the  crown 
jewels  of  France  which  are  to  be  sold  in  Paris 
in  April  by  order  of  the  French  Government  is 
the  celebrated  Regent  diamond  which  was 
bought  by  Philip  of  Orleans  from  William  Pitt, 
Governor  of  Madras.  The  price  paid  for  this 
gem  was  3,375,000  francs. 

The  Pension  List. — The  pension  Hst  will 
require  eight  volumes  of  550  pages  each.  As 
only  1900  copies  of  the  work  will  be  printed, 
Gen.  Dudley  thinks  that  the  pension  agents  who 
do  not  care  to  have  any  of  their  rascalities  un¬ 
masked  will  endeavor  to  gobble  them  all  up. 

De.  Darwin,  father  of  the  naturalist,  offer¬ 
ed  at  one  time  to  give  medicines  to  anybody  in 
his  district  who  applied  and  who  could  not 
pay.  So  few  took  advantage  of  the  offer  that 
he  thought  best,  when  anybody  did  apply,  to 
say  he  would  give  the  medicine,  but  the  bottle 
must  be  paid  for  ;  after  which  applicants  flock¬ 
ed  to  his  house. 

A  Valuable  Volume,— One  of  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  volumes  in  the  Ashbumham  collection, 
which  is  to  be  brought  into  the  market  in 
England,  is  one  illuminated  by  Perugino.  It 
is  in  perfect  condition  and  preservation.  Early 
in  this  century  it  was  acquired  at  Rome  for  100 
scudi ;  it  may  now  realize  between  $20,000  and 
$25,000. 


Power  of  the  Sun,  —  M.  Deprez,  the 
French  electrician,  finds  that  the  son  deprives 
sunny  France,  on  a  fing  summer  day,  of  about 
500,000  million  kilogrammes  of  water  per 
hour,  or  as  much  as  would  be  consumed  by 
60,000,000  tons  of  coal.  The  French  sun 
rays  are  strong  enough  to  drive  80,000,000 
locomotives. 

Royal  Yachts. — It  costs  about  $125,000 
a  year  to  sail  and  keep  in  repair  the  four 
yachts  kept  for  the  use  of  Queen  Victoria. 
The  original  cost  of  the  principal  one,  the 
Victoria  and  Albert,  was  $600,000,  and  great 
sums  have  since  been  expended  in  alterations 
and  decorations. 

Telegraph  Lines  in  Texas. — The  Westein 
U  nion  telegraph  lines  in  Texas  have  increased 
from  2300  miles  of  poles  and  4600  miles  of 
wire  on  January  ist,  1880,  to  4300  miles  of 
poles  and  nearly  9000  miles  of  wire  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1st,  1883,  thus  nearly  doubling  its  facili¬ 
ties  within  three  years,  and  still  building. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.) 

Tht  English  Ntvtl  and  the  Principles  of  its 
Development.  By  Sidney  La.mer.  New 
York :  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  Crown  8vo, 
do.,  pp.  293.  Price  $2. 

English  Style  in  Public  Diuourse  with  Ref¬ 
erence  to  Pulpit  Usage.  By  Austin  Phelps, 
D.D.  8vo,  do.,  pp.  389.  Price  $2. 

A  Critique  of  Design  Arguments.  By 
L.  E.  Hicks,  Prof,  of  Geology  in  Deni¬ 
son  University.  New  York :  Chas.  Scrib¬ 
ner's  Sons.  8vo,  do.,  pp.  444.  Price  $2. 

Impressions  of  the  United  States.  By  S.  A. 
Freeman,  LL.D.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
dr*  Co.  i2mo,  do.,  pp.  304.  Price  $1.50 

Beyond  Recall.  By  A.  Seargeant.  Leisure 
Hour  Series.  New  York:  H.  Holt  <&*  Co. 
i2mo,  do. ,  pp.  353.  Price  $1. 

Uganda  :  a  Hovel.  By  OuiDA.  Philadelphia  - 
y.  B.  Lippincott  ^  Co.  i2mo,  do.,  pp.  566. 
Price  $i.a6. 

An  Ugly  Heroine.  By  C.  Faber.  Phil¬ 
adelphia  :  y.  B.  Lippiruott  dr*  Co.  i2mo, 
do.,  pp.  336.  Price  $1.25. 

Marriage  and  Divorce.  By  R.  W.  West- 
work,  D.D.  Philadelphia:  y.  B.  Lippincott 
i&*  Co.  i6mo,  do.,  pp.  152.  Price  60  cents. 

A  Book  About  Rofes.  By  S.  Reynolds 
Hole.  New  York  :  IV.  S.  Gottsburger.  Paper, 
pp.  326.  Price  50  cents. 
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BRAIHr  AND  NBRVE  FOOD. 


VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES. 


It  rastora.  the  energy  loet  by  NervoasneM  or  Indigeation ;  relievea  iMaitude  and  Nenral^ ; 
refreabea  the  Nerrea,  tii^  by  worry,  excitement,  or  exoeaaive  bnun  fatigue ;  atrengthens  a  fail, 
ing  memory  ;  and^vea  renewed  vigor  in  all  diseuMa  of  Nervoua  Exhaoation  or  Debility,  It 
la  the  only  PREVENTIVE  of  Conaumption. 

It  gicM  vUaUty  U  the  inaujicienf  boiUty  or  mental  growth  of  children,  preeenU  fretfulneu,  and 
gioee  aviet,  reet,  and  deep.  It  gtoee  a  beUer  ditpodUon  to  it^fante  and  children,  at  it  promotet 
good  MoUk  to  brain  and  body. 

Compoaed  of  tlie  nerve-giving  principle,  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Germ.  Pbyaician. 
have  preacribed  600,000  packages  For  aale  by  Druggiata,  or  by  mail,  $1. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  6«4  *  6«6  Sixth  Avenne.  New  Terk. 


Imperial  Cards, 

8  DOLUM  PER  DOZER. 

BY  EOCKWOOD, 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST. 
Mr.  Rockwood  p%'e«  permnal 
attention  to  the  poaing  ot  nittm* 
fmoi  9  to  4  o'clock  tUily- 


OUR  SCRAP-BOOK  PACK. 

Pat  cp  expreealy  for  Card-Collectort.  ConUins  80  El¬ 
egant  Large  Chromo  AdTeitiaing  Cards.  All  the  new  de- 
r^a,  complete  in  set*,  embractDa  Gold,  Silver,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  bright-colored  tints,  etc.  Price  by  mail,  postpaid, 
98  eta.  Address  Caas.  ToLutaa,  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLES 


Made  of  the  very  beet  tnaterial. 
by  the  moat  tkiifni  work¬ 
men,  expreeeiy  for 
road  nae. 

COL1JMBIA8 

are  the  favorite  with  riders,  and 
their  enperiorlty  In  beanty, 
Btmettire,  and  flaish  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all. 

Send  8c.  etamp  for  88-page 
Cataloftne,  with  price4ist  and 
fall  Information. 

The  Pope  Hfg.  Co., 

MS  WMblagton  St., 

BOSTON,  BASS. 


WeiDeMeyer's 

CATARRH 

CURE 

Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer's  CiLtMrrh  Care  la  an  abao- 
late  Care  for  this  terrible  and  loatbaome  disease. 
Casea  which  have  resisted  other  remedies  for 
five  and  twenty  years,  have  yielded  to  this 
treatment  in  a  few  weeks. 


OOEJR  MDAX,  PAJEIS.  ISTS. 


BAKER’S 

CHOCOLATES 

iaJbtrH  rremtkmm  CXosefaSt,  ths  best 
prsiMuatloasf  plslaelioeolstsfcr  fks^ 
Py  nss.  — AoAsr'f  Bnakftut  Cbeom 
CnMa  which  ths  czeew  of  oil  has  besa 
tsmoved.  aasUy  dlgsstsd  sad  admirably 
adaptsd  for  lavaUda.  —  Aober’f  VamSla 
Cboeoioic,  as  a  ditnk  or  oolra  m  eoa- 
theMoBoiy  lo  a  doBcioao  artklo  I  Ugbly 
neammaadod  hf  toarMa— AoJar'a 
Aroma,  invalaaUo  as  a  diet  a>r  chU- 
dian.— Qcrmaa  Aasoi  Chaeoioia,  a 
moot  ozeoUent  arttela  for  auntUos. 

Sold  by  Groeera  ererywksre. 
W.llA.K£:Xi  A  COha 
X>orwh  ardor,  Maas, 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


Dr.  Wet  De  Meyer’s  Catarrh  Care  wUl  be  for¬ 
warded  by  Mall  or  Express  at  onr  expense  on 
receipt  of  Sl.OO  for  One  Package  or  S5.S0 
for  Six  PaekaKee,  also  sold  by  Drnggiata. 

Dr.  Wai  De  Meyer’s  “Illastrated  Treatiae” 
on  the  caiiaet,  conaeqnences  and  core  of  Ca¬ 
tarrhal  diseases,  will  be  mailed  free  on  yoor 
reqneat. 

D.  B.  Dxwxr  A  Oo.,  181  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  new  reviaed  and  claasified  catalogue  of 
all  booka  on  medicine  and  anrgery  baa  jnat 
been  iaanei^  giving  the  pricea  and  namea  of 
publiahera.  It  will  be  aent  to  any  addreaa  on 
receipt  of  10  centa  or  aent  free  to  any  partiea 
ordering  medical  booka. 

Addreaa 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


EcUctie  Magann$  Advtiiutr. 


ULLAMfi.  59Ctnillse  Sl,N.T. 


MEXORULS  A  SPECIALTY. 


BTZBLnrq  snvzm  cokmutiov  sets,  etc. 


•ANIIBR*  IN  9lk.ll  AND  OOUi.  99  BACH. 


Scad  for  Oiroolar. 


BBSTABUSHED  18«0. 

nraoTBo  riKLD,  babimb,.  onsa 
IHD  TOCBIKrS  CLANHBH. 
te•ctscl«a■MlBT^.GlaaM•.  Artiflcial  Hnrnu 
B^  H.  WALMTBIN,  Optician,  41  Unloi 
Sanare,  N.  T.  Cataloenea  mailed  br  encloaing  atamp^ 
HIghaat  awarda  froaa  all  tba  WorM'a  bhibltiona. 

ISTAiiZD  SscuinirQ  . 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  ,a 


$5  to  $20  C"*^Ad-^drr^  d.mpW,.orcb,5 
SrinaoN  A  Co.,  Portland,  Nalne. 

CC  *  in  Tonr  own  town.  Tenna  and  fo  ontfl: 
AQO  free.  Adarvea 

H  H.M.II —  '  '' 


A  <'n  .  Portland  M't'm 


"  111  -n  1 

PBHCIM,  HOf.DBKB,  CASES.  ETC. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN, 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RCBBEK  BOLDER,  contain- 
ing  Ink  for  aererat  daya’  writing.  Can  be  carried  la 
the  pocket  Alwajra  ready  for  nee.  A  laznry  to  peraona 
who  cara  to  pieaerre  their  Indlvldnality  in  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

189  Broadway,  New  York. 

Bend  for  Prlco-Liat.  Ov  Oooda  aro  aold  by  llrat-claaa 
daalara. 

'AMERICAN  NATIONAL  PREACHER. 


Aeraaowa  bp  fhe  moaf  Etnfaewt  Cterm/mmn  4m 
Am*rUm  18»€  «#  1949. 


[40  Volnmea  and  OTtr  500  Anthort. 

Thia  work  ia  now  ont  ot  print,  and  only  two  acta  are 
for  aalo.  Prlca,  9AO.  Addresa 

S.  E.  PSLTOE,  U  Bond  Btroot,  Maw  York. 


EVERY  WRITER  AND  READER  SHOULD  SEND 
50  CENTS  FOR 


Handy-Book  of  Synonymes 


or  WOKM  in  OSKXKAL  CB*. 


“  M  ARGHJERITE 


Ajn> 

OPHELIA 


Tkeae  beautifal  engntTinin  bare  lately  ap¬ 
peared  in  ilie  EeleeUe  Magcuine.  and  have  now 
been  highly  finiahed,  and  are  printed  (India 
proofa  only)  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  aice,  includ¬ 
ing  margin,  16  x  12  ;  engraved  surface,  7x4; 
will  frame  about  16  x  12.  They  are  intended 
either  for  framing,  for  an  eaael,  or  for  a  port¬ 
folio. 

The  subjects  are  from  Bertrand’s  celebrated 
paintings,  the  figures  are  beautifully  drawn, 
and  are  companion  snbjecis,  engrav^  in  the 
finest  manner  (pure  lino  and  stipple),  and  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  apartment.  We 
know  of  no  other  engrsTings  of  their  size  and 
price  that  can  compare  with  them.  We  only 
furnish  this  one  style,  and  they  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  catalogue. 


.Priee.  50  eawta  aw  eh,  er  91  th»  pair. 


We  will  send  them  by  mail,  on  roller,  care 
fully  done  np,  on  receipt  of  price. 


MtOOt  WORDS* 


E.  R.  PELT05,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  Kew  York. 


InveJnsbia  to  sll  letter-wrltera  and  tboae  who  deetre  to 
express  tbemselres  correctly. 


Addreee  S.  &.  FELTOV,  PubUskar, 

95  Band  5*.,  New  Tarh. 


VALUABLE  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

ALLIBORR*8  SiCTIONARI  ef  PR(MK  9DOTATIOII9. 
By  8.  Aobtik  Aluboks,  LL.D.  With  Indexes.  Svo, 
extra  clotk,  94.6a 

ALLI BOSE’S  DICTIOHiBT  OP  POETICAL  QUOTA- 
lions.  By  8.  Atrami  Aixisoxa,  LL.D.  Wth  In- 
dexes.  Svo,  extra  cloth,  $4.50. 

UPPINCOTT’K  PKOSODNCINfl  UASRTTKEB  OP  THE 
World.  A  complete  Qeoitraphical  Dictionary.  5a- 
eiaad  KdUkm  of  1880.  SI/A  StippUmnUary  TMu. 
*680  pages.  Impe^  8vo,  ahaep,  fu  . 

uppiscorrs  PBosouscise  biographical 

Dicdonarv.  Containing  Complete  and  Concise  Bi¬ 
ographical  Sketches  of  the  Eminent  Peraona  of  all 
Ages  and  Countries.  By  J.  Tboxas,  A  M.,  M.D 
Imperial  Svo,  sheep,  $10  ;  *  vob.,  cloth,  $*0. 

For  eaie  by  B.  ■-  PKLTON, 

95  Band  Straat,  Mom  Tarh. 


OCHURCH  FURNITURE. 
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FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 
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SIGNIFICANT  SPRING. 

A  Dissartatlon  upon  its  Advsnt,  and 
its  Effisot  upon  Mankind. 

**  The  greea  leaf  of  the  new-coaie  apriKg."—8hah. 

Everybodj  reco^isea  sprin^f,  when  it  is 
once  upon  ns,  but  many  penona  are  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  exact  date  of  its  appearance. 
Webster,  the  world-renowned  iexicojrrapher, 
Ifives  ns  a  definition,  which  may  not  be  in¬ 
appropriate  here.  "  Spring, ”  says  he,  “  is  the 
Season  of  the  year  wlien  plants  begin  to  vege¬ 
tate  and  rise ;  the  vernai  season,  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  in 
the  middle  latitudes  north  of  tiie  equator.’* 

Thomson,  in  his  "  Seasons,”  and  Shake¬ 
speare  in  many  of  his  works,  have,  perhaps, 
no  peers  in  describing  it,  and  yet  “  ethereal 
spring  ”  is  freigiited  with  malaria,  “  that  in¬ 
sidious  foe,  lurking  unseen  in  the  very  air  we 
breathe.”  It  spreads  over  the  fairest  portions 
of  our  land  ;  brings  death  and  disease  to  thou¬ 
sands  ;  cuts  off  scores  upon  scores  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth,  as  well  as  those  in  advanced 
life.  A  pestilence  is  regarded  with  little  less 
apprehetiniim,and  people  everywhere  are  ask¬ 
ing,  “What  is  it?”  “Where  does  it  come 
from?"  “  Wliat  will  cure  it t" 

Kidkbt-Wort  as  a  Spring  Mbdictnr. 

When  yon  begin  to  lose  appetite;  have  a 
headache,  a  pain  in  your  side,  back,  and 
sliouiders  ;  to  toss  about  at  night  in  restless 
dreams;  wake  in  the  morning  with  a  foul 
moutli  and  furred  tongue  ;  feel  disinclined  to 
go  about  your  work,  heavy  in  body  and  op¬ 
pressed  in  mind ;  have  a  fit  of  the  blues ; 
when  your  urine  gets  scanty  or  high-colored  ; 
to  suffer  with  constipation,  diarrlioea,  or  indi¬ 
gestion  ;  have  a  pasty,  sallow  face,  dull  eyes, 
and  a  blotched  skin  ;  one  or  aU  of  three  com¬ 
mon  complaints  will  certainly  be  evidences 
that  your  liver  is  disordered,  torpid,  or  per¬ 
haps  diseased.  A  bottle  of  Kidney-Wort  is, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  priceless  boon  to 
such  a  person. 

Bare  assertions  of  proprietors  have  come  to 
possess  less  force  than  they  frequently  merit, 
^e  cause  of  this  condition  of  popular  scep¬ 
ticism  is,  in  the  main,  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  cltariatanism  covers  our  broad  land.  Mer¬ 
itorious  articles  are  too  frequently  found  in 
bad  company. 

The  proprietors  of  Kidney-Wort  always 
prove  all  their  (ueertione  touching  the  merits 
of  their  preparations.  Wlien  we  affirm,'there 
fore,  that  Kidney-Wort  is  a  specific  for  just 
such  disorders  as  have  been  mentioned  in  this 
article,  the  proof,  too,  belongs  to  and  shall 
follow  this  statement, 

1  Welcome  and  Valuable 
FRIEND. 


VB5ETABLB  COMPOUND. 


A  Save  Care  far  all  rE.>IAI,B  WEAK. 

N'ESSBS.  Incladlaa  Ijeaearrhwa. 
racalar  and  Paiafal  Sleaatraaiioa, 
laflaaiaiatiaa  aad  Clceratloa  af 
tke  Waaib.  Flaadlac,  PRO¬ 
LAPSUS  UTEIU,  &e. 

tWTkaauit  to  the  tute,  .OcMioai  and  ImtnedlaSa 
In  It*  effect.  It  i*  a  snat  help  In  pregnancv,  and  ia> 
Uevea  pain  during  labor  and  at  regular  period*. 
mYSIClUIS  CSX  IT  tSD  raXSCBIBK  IT  ntXKLT. 

I^PoB  ALLWaaKnaasa  of  tke  generatlTe  organa 
of  oitker  ees,  it  la  ircead  to  no  naeedy  that  bae  eeci 
been  before  tho  pubUe  i  and  for  all  d1en**e.  of  the 
XinaaraaiatheOFUuferfRanerfgfnft*  ITorM, 
P^KIDNET  00.11  PLAINTS  af  Etther  Sax 
Flad  Great  Rallcftalu  Use. 

LTVIA  B.  PnmAm  BLMB  PntfTTBB 

wlU  eradicate  ereiT  rmtif  of  Bumur*  from  the 
Blood,  at  the  aame  time  wOlgiTe  tone  and  i-trengtb  to 
tkoaritem.  A* marruUoas in  reaalta as  tbo  Compound 

tWBoth  the  Oompoand  and  Blood  PurtSer  aro  pro- 
pared  at  tn  aad  SB  Weatem  Arenne,  Lrnn,  Mam. 
Piieaof  either,  tl-  Biz  bottler  for  IS,  The  Compound 
S  ent  b]r  man  la  tha  form  of  pUls,  or  of  looengm,  oa 
roeoipt  of  pnoe,  $1  por  box  for  either.  Hn.  Plnkbam 
fiutix  aaawera  aU  Istteis  of  inqnlrr.  EncloaoSoeat 
■tampL  Sand  for  pamphlet.  JbaMoa  tUe  Riper. 

tW*LTHA  M.  FHKBAa’s  Lima  Pnxs  cure  Constipa¬ 
tion.  ItlHinninoiie  and  Torpidttj  of  the  Urer.  St  oonm. 

STSald  by  ail  I>rBggists.*M  (t) 


AA— — 

H  ■  ■  A  I  Ulnttrateil catal<>i,'ue,wlth 

■  M  ■  ■  vfo  p  ^  words  snd  music  of  %  populsr 
BkJI  ■  M  8ongs,Biidhsiidsoniedecorsteaplaqiie, 
IMI  ^MaUfor  1^  lUU  choice  songs,  words,  music, 

■  ■■  ^^andaccompsiiimeiils;  or.  lUU  popular  Piece* 
S  ■  Sfor  Plano  or  Utvan,  >11  fliJl  sheet  muaJcslss. 
iOe.  Disimind  School  tor  Violin, 

BbH  pieces,  tOe.  Comle,  English. 

EthKipian,  Home,  Irtsb,  Old, 

Opera,  Popnlsr,  Hentch  snd  Sentlmenfal  songs,  smrdi 
ami  music,  100  of  each,  SOc.^  or  400  Sir  S  1.00.  M  contras, 
jigs,  reels,  breakdowns,  Ac.,  for  piano  or  organ,  iOc. 
BI.TUIFET,  19  Franklin  St.«  Dnston,  Maaa. 


/H**l Mjt  I, ■Nng  -laH 
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•  Our  •  Spring  •  5lyle  • 

•  SleJ  •  price  •  Lwk  ♦ 

•  IcIIs  liov  Io  orJer  » 

•  CIoltin$  SI»iriS  or  * 

•  Furni5liin$  Go^5.  * 

•  ^•po5ljJ- request  * 

•  vill-$el-il.  ♦  ♦  • 


Vik.naLmker 
i)>.n<l*  Brown. 


OUT  HALL,  PHIUDELPHIA. 


DR.  O.  W.  MMSOM** 

SKIN  CURE 

b  Wanaalad  «e  CtaM 
aCBRlCA.  TaTTSBS.  HTTKORS. 
nrruLiocAraoir.  nmt  cslvwt. 

Au,  Bovoa  ■OAi.T  RKxrpnova, 
TiTOTt—  OTHAia  AKD  BCAU. 
■CBOrUUL  TTT/TgM,  TSHDSB  ITUUIXM, 
and  PXXVI.aS  on  aU  pa>«a  oftha  My. 


f 

a. 


a 


lanaixl  franklaa.  anil  la  tha  BUT  taOat  diaaatnc  JX 
IKa  WOBIaD.  aiataatlj  potvp,  TWO  tetUaa  In 


nal  treatmsat. 

AllflnteiaaBdrasxlatBhavatt.  Maafl.parpaokaca. 


potency.  Syphilis,  ScrofnU,  and  all 

Nervous  and  Blood  Diseases. 


Bold  bf  all  DrnsrlaU. 
T.  METCALf^S  C 


ETCALF  a  CO..  41  Csfttrsl ' 


,  Boston. 


NsrvoHt  Prostration.  Ovsrworkod  Brains. 

Brsln  worry  kills  msny  tbonssnds  srery  year.  School* 
chlkiraB  and  others  bars  Dsnrons  keadsebes,  and  their 
OTsrtaaked  brains  need  rspair  and  sedation.  Hen  te 
prompt  relief. 

OAC.w.mmMmoM’m 
fC£t£flYt,CHAMONIL£  P/LLS-j 

Aat  ^mwp/utro  mx^marntr  r 

(Atm  mu.  oumm  HCADACMEf^ 

^^iMEUMLGiLfWMXJSNESS  ^ 

Atm  dyspepsia  . 

rac-siMiu  tMaTtins  on  ivtnY  sor. 

AaSNTS  WANTED- Is  swn  i.«  w  ik.  U 

S’ 

A  ISM  ckMM  Ar  »*•  Sasatt  thS- 

Dn.  m  USIw  m  mUmms.  If  Ickl 

SwTw^ithiia.aW.iuiMra.  rmatwA  Mfr.IUdM.Wls. 


a||Fn|na||  New  designs ;  low  cost  40  plates, 
KmLnllmn  large  qnano.  Price,  posQwid, 


COmGES. 


s 


WH.  T.  COH8TOCE,  Pnbllshsr, 

S  Aster  Pleee,  New  VeA. 

H0RTHmR“Sf.W5;.« 

ItnatlOMn  procered  for  poplis  when  competent, 
end  for  drcelar.  W.  6.  CNArFBli,  Sewege.  K.  T. 


BKITH’f  MAOAZIVE  FUZ  FOR  OITK  TEAK 

To  all  who  sabscribe  through  him  (at  pobliahers'  rates) 
for  Bcuonc  Mauacinb,  or  any  monthly,  weekly,  or 
daily  Issoed  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

S,  LOX  SMITH,  Joamattsts’  Drawer  A  lOS  FUla.  Fa. 
N.  B.— Samples  of  Imitation  Stainad  Olaas  Free. 


Eai.i  |i  1  <i.L»a  ' 

LPREDCE 

<t  p  R-'  I  TAf  ■ 


io  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Literary  Men, 
Mnrchnata,  Bnnkern,  Lndies  and  nil  whose 
■edenUiT  employment  censes  NerroasPro*- 
trntion,  Iirwalsrities  of  the  blood,  stomech, 
bowels  or  Kidnera,  or  who  require  n  neire 
tonic, appetiserofatimalnat,  BmAotitaANtn- 
Sm  is  inTalosble. 

I^Thonaanda 
proclaim  it  the  most 
wonderful  Inrigor- 
snt  thst  erersuatsin- 
ed  s  ainking  ayetera. 

$lJiO  at  Drag^ts. 

ThsDR  t.  A  RICHMOND  , 

MEDICAL  CO,  Seta  Pm- 1 

Chas.  M.  Crlttenton,  Agent,  New  ToriL  (9|^ 


setdimss Wa  AFvavMSM^seasM AV 

^CCOUQUEBOB.;] 


IVT 


BONANZA 


NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS. 

HOMB  OTHNABTICS. 

For  tha  Praasrratlon  and  Rastorstlon  of  Health  In 
Children  end  Tonng  end  Old  People  of  Both  fezee. 
With  e  Short  MethM  of  Acqnirinig  the  Art  of  Swim¬ 
ming.  By  Prof.  T.  3.  HAnrsuea,  M.D.  TranaUted 
end  adapted  from  the  Swedleh.  By  C.  Lomas.  With 
SI  ilinatratlons.  ISmo,  flexible  cloth  corert,  flO  cents. 
**  Its  directiona  are  eminently  practical,  and  if  foHowod 
systematically  would,  withont  doubt,  reenlt  in  great 
p>od  to  any  ons— msn,  woman,  and  child.’' — PMUiStl 
plUa  Prut. 

“  A  practical  mannal  of  easy  gymnastics  for  persons 
of  all  ages.  The  physiolocica]  weets  of  eretr  moro- 
ment  are  explained,  and  the  diagrams  and  directiona 
make  the  Tolame  rery  plain  and  naeful."— ATsw  Tort 
World. 

“  It  is  an  admirable  little  book,  and  daoerres  to  be 
known  by  those  to  whom  their  benhh  ia  a  Tslnable  con- 
sidoration.”— BriMAlIrn  EogU. 

J  Address  Z.  Z.  FZLTOZ,  M  Bmid  Mnst,  Z.  T. 
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ORAXD  OROAH 

KNEE  STOP. 


n— «wt—  sr  Mm 

■MH..»ja:^75.00 

1b  WBlBnt.  Ash 

A  (B/iUMr  dvduattoB  of  SiaW  will 
M  mads  to  uoM  who 
eoBM  Bad  Mkct  la- 
■uwBMBt  In  ponoa. 


The  Beethoven.— Ebonized  Oaee 


All  oaaM  aro  prnfnaaljr 
omamantad  wltk  Boat 
kand  earrtacB.  Maan- 
factorad  ao  as  aot  to 
taka  tha  dirt  or  dast, 
Tkoroowiilj  stasoaad 
and  klla-drlad ;  will 
ataad  the  taat  of  aay 
eHmata;  haadaoma 
rabbad  raralah  flalab 
and  polish ;  earrad  and 
omamantad  with  Ara- 
baaone  drdatis  la  aDld. 
itTb  BriLT  TO  ukirr. 
KOT  POR  SHOW.  It  U 
daaaniBa:  of  a  placo  la 
ths  mlllloBalra’a  par- 


lows,  Steal  SprIasB,  Nickel  Plated  Pedal  riatea,  BKATTT^  PATENTSTOP  ACTION  AND  BOUraiNO  BOARD 

Special  Limited  Price  Only  $75.00 

9-flO.OO  FOR  TRAVELING  EXPENSES. -«El 

To  aar  penm  w|io  will  brIaN  *AIb  adrarUsaassat  to  BEATTrs  Maanfaeton,  tot.  lallroad  aea.  sad  Ben  It/  sA,  at 
Washlnsioa.  WaiTsa  Oo.,New  Jeraa/,  aad  aslect  aa  onaa  la  peraoa,  I  will  dadaetTsn  Dollars  (|M)  tor  traTellncazpaBasa 


Maht  by  Edlsoa  Bamne  L%ht  ■schlnery  alooa  oosC  npwaid  of  One  Hnadred  laoaaand  Dollars.  Leave  N.  TTOt- 
osBarrlay  M..attdt  A.  N.  or  1  P.  JL :  Philadelphia.  Ninth  and  Oraen  eta,  at  P.  M. ;  Harrtsbora.  t  A.  M. ;  —.■wha^'i 
TdS  A.  H.  HOTEL  AiOOOIfIfODAnOHB  ERnTTO  ALL  PERBONB,  ANYWaT,  WHEmEl  TOtrfcCT  OR  NOf. 


oaU  upoR 


IDAiriEL’Fa  BEATT7,  Waslungton,  Uew  Jerseja 


o^OD  .^C 
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ECLECTIC  GALLERY 

OF 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

?or  ill*  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  ZUnstratdon. 


Bekotifallj  fnignTed  on  Steel,  having  appeared  in  the  Eclbcttc  Mgaiine  during  past 
yean,  and  embracing  portraiU  of  nearig  etery  dittinguiihed  man  ofthepaU  and  preomt  century. 
Oar  list  incladee  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etCc 

COhfPRlSIM'Gh 


325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  following,  seiectod  frotn  oar  Utt,  will  givt  tome  idea  ef  their  scope  and  rariety. 


PORTRAITS. 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 


ABSaHAH  LDTCOLl. 
HOAACE  OEEELET. 
WTLUAM  0.  BBTAITT. 
WILLIAM  H.  XYABT*. 
H.  W.  LOBGTBLLOW. 
BATABD  TATLOB. 

J.  «.  WHITTIBB. 
FBTBB  OOOPBB. 

CHAA  O’COBOB. 

CHAA  DICXBBA 
JOHB  BBIOHT. 
BICHABD  COBSBB. 
AUTBBI)  TBVBTIOB. 
MATTHEW  ABMOLD. 
THOMAS  OABLTLB. 
HBBBEBT  8PEBCBB. 


OOHOBBM  or  TIBBEA. 

MATTLB  or  BXnrUB  HILL. 

HAFOLEOB  IE  PBIBOE. 

■IB  WALTBB  aCOTT  AED  TBIEEDA 
WASHIirOTOE  IBTIEO  AED  PBIEEDA 
LITBBABT  PABTT  AT  8IB  J.  BITEOLDA 
▼AE  DTXB  PABTIEO  TBOM  BUBBEA 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

rLOBEETIEB  POBTA 
WOODLAED  rOWA 
TAB  raOM  HOME. 

BBATBICB  DB  CBECL 
BTJBIAL  or  THE  BIBD. 
rLOWBB-OATHBBBBA 
HOMB  TBBA8UBBA 


The  ensraTinge  are  ntnibered  on  the  Oatalone  to  aid  in  selection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only  In. 
dkiatf  the  ngnies  opposite  the  engraving  eelectea. 

They  are  printed  on  line  paper.  lOzlS  tnchea.  and  are  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
lamiuh  neat  cJoth  eases  or  portroliaa,  holding  ttinu  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 


Bngravinga  10  nanta  aaah,  ar  t7A0  pw  100, 

•  Bngravingn, . tOftO 

IS  Bngmvinft,  ....--lOO 
Fartfalioa,  ......  gneh  50 


Portfolio  and  15  Bagraviaf*, 
"  »  “ 

U  M  gQ  U 


•1 

t 

4 


Ws  will  make  selectioiis  ot  the  Bngravinga  to  hs  asnt  whenever  leqnirsd,  or  the  parch sssr  can  sslsrt  fbr 
htmself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catatogna,  and  make  aaiectisn  for  portfoUa,  ■crap.booA  or  handaomaly  boud  vohuno 
lor  osatre-ubie. 

ciA.T*jhix>oi7x»  ssrcx*  rro  ▲prw  ALDDREiSfei. 


L  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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mous  English  Complexion 


istablisfied  in  London  100  years. 

A  SPECIALTY  FOR  THE  SKIN 
AND  COMPLEXION 

As  recommended  by  the  greatest  English  anthoritj 
on  the  Skin, 

Professor  SIR  ERASMUS  WILSON.  F.R.S„ 

Pr€tident  of  tht  Royal  CoUtgt  of  Surgtom. 

15  International  Awards. 


Nothing  adds  so  much  to  personal  appearance  as 
a  bright  clear  complexion  and  a  son  skin,  with 
these  the  plainest  flares  become  attractire,  with* 
ont  them  the  handsomest  are  but  coldly  impressive. 
Many  a  complexioa  is  marred  by  impure  alkaline 
and  coloured  Toilet  Soap. 


It  specially  prepared  for  the  delicate  skin  of  ladies 
and  childrm  ar^  others  seiuitive  to  the  weather, 
winter  or  summer, 
the  complexion  S 


In  England  it  is  pre-eminentle 
ip,  and  is  recommended  by  aU 
the  best  authorities,  as,  on  account  of  its  emolUent. 
non*irritant  character,  RtJmets,  RoHgknat  and 
Chapping  art  prmtenUd.  and  a  cltar  bright  appear, 
ante  and  toft  velvety  condition  imparted  and  main, 
tained,  and  a  good,  healthful  and  attractive  com. 
entured.  Its  agreeable  and  lasting  perfume, 


plexion  4 

beautiful  appearance,  and  soothing  properties, 
commend  it  as  the  greatest  luxury  of  the  toilet. 
Its  durability  and  oooaequent  economy  is 
remarkable. 

rnKSTDiiHimssaiit  ■MBia 


Compound  Oxygen. 

FOR  THE  CURE  OF  CHROHIC  DISEASES. 


“I  ALMOST  FORGET  THAT  I  HAVE  have  I  reported  to  yon  but  once  before,  bo  I  could 
BEEN  SICK.”  blame  no  one  but  myself  If  1  were  not  benefited.  1 

have  not  felt  quite  as  well  for  the  past  two  weeks, 
ThU  Is  the  declaration  of  a  lady  In  Wellsvllle,  put  am  going  to  be  more  faithful  In  the  use  of  the 
w  “  iind  nil  Oxygcn,  and  I  hopc  to  ImprovB.  I  am  a  wonder  to  all 

Mo.,  whose  Mends,  to  use  her  o^  Mords,  had  all  friends,  but  I  give  the  credit  where  It  Is  due-to 
given  up  that  1  was  going  with  OmsumpHon  as  Btst  the  use  of  the  Oxygen.” 
as  I  could.”  We  give  her  own  account  of  the  mar-  - 


velous  change  wrought  by  Compound  Oxygen :  STRONG  TESTIMONY  FROM  A 

“I  was  convalescing  from  a  six  weeks’  fever  when  PHYSICIAN. 

I  Itogan  using  the  Oxygen.  Was  very  much  i-educed 

infieah  and  strength;  could  only  sit  up  a  part  of  the  A  physician  In  Troy.Tenn.,  whose  wife  was  In  the 
time.  Had  a  sllgnt  cough  and  raised  some  matter  early  stages  of  Consumption,  wrote  to  us  In  May 


pounds ;  three  weeks  after  It  was  ninety-two  pounds,  celved  some  weeks  after  the  Compound  Oxygen  was 
a  gain  of  two  and  a  half  pounds  in  three  weeks.  I  received,  he  says : 
think  It  has  been  much  fester  for  the  last  two  weeks.  .. 


“  I  have  been  using  Oxygen  for  six  weeks  and  am 
now  able  to  ride  to  town, six  miles,  do  my  shopping, 
aud  back  again,  get  dinner  for  luy  family,  and  wora 
at  light  housework  all  the  remainder  of  the  day 
without  stopping  to  rest.  Am  feeling  so  strong  and 
well  that  I  almost  forget  I  have  been  sick,  and  should 
think  my  lungs  well  If  It  were  not  for  the  smarting 
or  uneasy  feeling  In  my  throat  and  some  pain  be¬ 
tween  my  shoulders  at  times. 


have  been  using  Oxygen  for  six  weeks  and  am 

able  to  ride  to  town,slx  miles,  do  my  shopping,  breast •fmme  h^orrl^e ’rlcentlv •  annetltS 

back  again,  get  dinner  for  my  /nmUy.  and.'^ork  "Sd  sl^n  mcilS :  l^lng^sh  Mnw  uslna^o^ 


well  that  I  Umod/orgH  I  have  been  sihk,  and  should 

think  my  lungs  well  If  It  were  not  for  the  smarting  oerore  using  compouna  uxygen, 

or  uneasy  feeling  In  my  throat  and  some  pain  be-  We  did  not  hear  again  from  the  case  until  Sept. 

tween  my  shoulders  at  times.  ^  .  22d,  1882,  when  a  letter  came  In  which  the  writer 

■>*•»  1““  >»  IT” 

was  six  weeks  ago,  and  I  think  I  raise  more  phlegm  work  begun  by  our  Treatment  was  going  to  be  per- 


and  less  matter. 

“1  am  able  to  do  my  own  work,  and  it  Is  so  easy 
that  I  find  It  a  real  pleasure.  Appetite  is  sptendia. 
Steep  seven  or  eight  hours  soundly  :  no  night  sweats,  no 


manent.  His  report,  which  we  give  below.  Is  highly 
satisfectory : 

“  You  will  no  doubt  think  that  I  have  been  very 


Mstresstng  siek  heatUtehes,  as  fused  to  have.  My  friends  negligent  In  writing  you  In  regard  to  my  wife’s  case. 
had  aU  given  up  UuU  /  uhu  going  with  Omsumption  as  Please  receive  my  apology.  I  was  fust  waiting  to  see 
fast  (U  /  oouUt.  hut,  instead.  Tarn  looking  beUt^r  than  for  if  what  your  Treatment  was  doing  u'ould  be  permanent, 
years,  and  I  think  It  is  through  God’s  mercy  and  His  I  have  so  much  to  say  that  I  hardly  know  where  to 


ynirs,  ana  l  ininK  ii  is  inrougn  uoa  s  mercy  ana  ms  i  a  imiuijr  khuw  wnnre  lu 

blessing  and  your  Oxygen  that  has  brought  me  begin. 

health  and  happiness.”  1  Rave  you  the  symptoms  when  I  made  the  order. 

_  For  the  first  three  weeks  my  uife  did  not  improve  any. 

After  that  time  she  imjtroved  stately  but  steadily.  She  is 
“A  WONDER  TO  ALL  MY  FRIENDS.”  now  like  a  new  person.  She  is  gaining  cdl  the  time.  Her 

breathing  is  better  than  for  two  years.and  she  is  gaining 


"A  WONDER  TO  ALL  MY  FRIENDS.” 
A  lady  at  Handy  Creek,  N.  Y.,  wrote  us  In  April 
i  last,  giving  a  statement  of  her  tase.  She  had  been 


r’hen  she  began  your  Compound  Oxygen  she 


asuflbrerfor  many  years,  especially  trova  Neuralgia,  vould  »io<  lealk  fifty  yards  without  great  exhaustion. 

In  hnr  inttni-  iinlH  •  ^^be  Can  now  Walk  half  a  mile  uith  but  tittle  fatigue. 

in  her  letter  she  said 

“I  have  suffered  terribly  from  Neuralgia.  Physl-  night;  appetite  go<^;  has  not  had  any  hemorrhage 
clans  call  It  Neuralgia  of  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  Mor-  *face  last  of  July,  and  then  light;  and,  to  cut  the  nmt- 
pblneulTeots  the  heart,  and  at  one  time  nearly  killed  ter  short,  she  said  this  morning  that  she  began  to  feel 
me.  •  •  •  Severe  pains  at  times  along  the  whole 

length  of  spine,  and  nearly  constant  across  the  kid-  ^  *  tecl  to  rejoice  with  thankful  latitude  that 

nnvB  nnH  nrxl  nf  aninn  <•  WC  COmUlCnCed  USinE  thC  ComOOUnd  OxVECn  Treat- 


neys  and  at  end  of  splne.’'^  we  commenced  using  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 

ment. 

We  had  but  one  report  of  the  case,  and  that  a  brief  “  You  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  me  or  my  wife  any  one 

one,  until  October  20th,  1882,  when  the  following  was  similarly  affUeted."  _ 

received.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Treatment  has  ~~ 

been  doing  a  good  work,  and  that  the  lady,  to  use  DISTURBED  ACTION  OF  THE  HEART. 


her  own  words,  Is  “a  wonder  to  nil  her  fr-lends.” 


A  patient  at  South  Haven,  Mich.,  writes : 


“last  April  I  procured  a  Home  Treatment  from  "  It  (Compound  Oxygen)  has  proved,  under  God’s 
you  and  have  written  vou  onoe  since  then.  I  have  blessing,  of  great  benefit  to  me.  I  fully  believe,  as 
been  greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of  the  Oxygen,  do  others,  thtU  it  has  been  the  means  of  prolon^ng  my 
When  I  wrote  you  a  description  of  my  case  you  ex-  life,  an  I  had  been  subject  to  sinking  spells  of  a  serl- 
pressed  the  opinion  that  with  freedom  from  care  and  ous  nature,  of  more  or  less  frequency,  ror  a  period  of 
work  I  might  be  cured  by  taking  the  Treatment.  I  ten  years,  dating  from  a  serious  Illness  of  nervous 
have  never  worked  so  hard  or  steadily  as  through  prostration.  The  action  of  the  heart  was  also  gretdly 
the  past  summer,  and  have  not  felt  so  well,  so  much  disturbed,  aeeompanied  by  a  dull,  heavy  pain.  Mth  of 
alive  for  years,  and  all  this  from  the  use  td  only  about  these  troubles  ceased  at  once,  and  eflrectually,a8  they 
half  a  TreatsnerU.  I  have  been  so  very  busy  that  I  have  never  troubled  me  since  the  first  inhtdation  (two 
have  not  taken  the  Oxygen  regularly  at  all;  neither  years  ago).” 

Our  Treatise  on  CJompound  Oxygen  is  sent  free  of  charge.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  dis¬ 
covery.  nature,  and  action  of  this  new  remedy,  and  a  record  of  many  of  the  remarkable  results 
which  nave  so  far  attended  its  use. 

AUo  aentfree,  "Health  and  Life,"  a  quarterly  record  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment,  in  which  will  be  found,  as  reported  bv  jiatients  themselves  and  open  for 
VERIFICATION,  more  remarkable  remtltain  a  single  period  of  three  montha  than  all  the  medical 
journals  of  the  United  JStates  can  show  in  a  year. 

Depository  ox  Pacific  Coast. — H.  E.  Mathews.  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  will  till  orders  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  'Treatment  on  Paciflo  Coast. 


G.  R.  BTARKEY,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
G.  E.  PALEN,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D. 


DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN. 

2iop  and  1111  Gjirard  St.  (B^wwiCWitiittiirkst)^  ^hila.,  (?a. 
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The  word  “Lowell"  ^pears  m  ual'IIAL.  letters  in  tne  Dack 
of  Lowell  Wilton  and  Body  Brussels  at  every  repeat  of  the  pattern. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  Lowell  carpets  have  been  acknowledged 
to  be  the 


in  CAPITAL  letters  in  the  back' 


The  grade  has  never  been  lowered,  and  the  company  unhesitatingly 
challenge  comparison  with  the  production  of  any  manufacturer  in  the 
world. 

The  Lowell  Ingrains  are  wound  upon  a  hollow  stick,  which  the 
U.  S.  Superior  Court  decided  to  be  a  valid  trade-mark.  The  public  are 
thereby  tnoroughly  protected  against  deception. 

Geo.  C.  Richardson  &  Co.,  Agents,  178  Devonshire  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  115  Worth  St..  New  York.  SOLD  BY  ALL  FIRST- 
CLASS  ^DEALERS. 


THE 


TARRANTS  I 
EFFERVESCENT 
SELTZER 
APERIENT 

CM  Im  nIM 

'  upon  ■>  •  picMMt,  Mild, 
-pewdy  and  positlv*  cue  j 
ia  all  caaM  of  Coative-  ' 
neaa,  Djrvpcpala,  Heait- 
b«ni.  Sick  Headache, 
ladlgeetian,  Sour  Stom- 
.  ach.  Liver  Complaint,  i 
BUiouaneaii,  Klatolancy,  ; 
Pahteae  uf  Blood,  atnl  I 
all  Inflammatory  Com-  I 
!  plalnta  where  a  gentle,  | 
I  cooling  cathartic  la  le-  j 
qoired. 


C  R  E  A  T 

PRESERVER  OF  HEALTH. 


SELTZKR 


SOLD 


CHEMIST; 


I  So  aara  ma 


PHYSICIAN; 


I  great  AmericaB  Public 
of  tht<  nineteenth  oen- 
tnry.  need  ye  then,  and 
be  not  without  a  bottle 
I  in  the  houae.  Before 
life  ia  imperiled,  deal  Ju- 
'  dkionaly  with  the  aymp- 
'  toms.  Kemember  that 
the  alight  internal  diaor- 
der  of  to-day  may  beoomv 
an  obatinate,  Incurable 
dlaeaaa  to-morrow. 


ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


